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A BRIEF outline of the principal part of 
the following Work was sketched out several 
years ago for the private use of some young 
friends; and from that MS. chiefly, the 
Article ** Rhetoric'' in the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana was afterwards drawn up. I 
was induced to believe that it might be more 
useful if published in a separate form ; and I 
have accordingly, with the assistance of some 
friends, revised the treatise, and made a few 
additions and other alterations which sug- 
gested themselves ; besides dividing it in a 
manner more convenient for reference. 

The title of '' Rhetoric," I have thought 
it best on the whole to retain, as being that 
by which the Article in the Encyclopaedia is 
designated ; though it is in some respects 
open to objection. Besides that it is rather 

b 



11 PREFACE. 

the more commonly employed in reference 
to public Speaking alone, it is also apt to 
suggest to many minds an associated idea 
of empty declamation, or of dishonest arti- 
fice. 

The subject indeed stands perhaps but a 
few degrees above Logic in popular estima- 
tion; the one being generally regarded by 
the vulgar as the Art of bewildering the 
learned by frivolous subtleties ; the other, that 
of deluding the multitude by specious false- 
hood. And if a treatise on Composition be 
itself more favourably received than the 
work of a Logician, the Author of it must 
yet labour under still greater disadvantages. 
He may be thought to ijliallenge criticism ; and 
his own performances may be condemned by 
a reference to his oftfn precepts ; or, on the 
other hand, his precepts may be under- 
valued, through his tfwn failures in their 
application. Shj(5uld this take place in the 
present instance^ I have only to urge, with 
Horace in his Art of Poetry, that a whet- 
stone, though itself incapable of cutting, is 
yet useful in sh^i^emng steel. No system 
of instruction will completely equalize natural 
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powers ; and y^* ^ ^ of service toH^ards 
their improvemen*' ^be jouthfiil Achilles 
acquired skill in huni,j^ jj^^ javelin ^nder 
the inslruclion of Culron, though the master 
could not compete with the pupil in vigour 
of arm. 

It may perhaps be hardly necessary to 
observe, that the following pages are designed 
principally for the instruction of unpractised 
writers* Of such as have long been in the 
habit of writing or speaking, those whose 
procedure has been conformable to the rules 
I have laid down, will of course have antici- 
pated most of my observations ; and those 
again who have proceeded on opposite prin- 
ciples, will be more likely to censure, as it 
were in self-defence,' than laboriously to 
unlearn what they have perhaps laboriously 
acquired, and to set out afresh on a new 
system. But I am encouraged, partly by 
the result of experiments, to entertain a hope 
that the present System may prove useful to 
such as have their method of. composition, 
and their style of writing and of delivery to 
acquire. And an Author ought to be con-* 
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tent if a work be found in some instances 
not unprofitable, which cannot, from its 
nature, be expected to pass conipletely un- 
censured- 

Whoever indeed, in treating of any sub- 
ject, recommends (whether on good or bad 
grounds} a departure from established prac- 
tice, must expect to encounter opposition. 
This opposition does not indeed imply that 
his precepts are right ; but neither does it 
prove tbem ivrmgi it only implies tlmt they 
fflre newr; since few will readily acknowledge 
the .plans on which they have long been 
jMTOceeding, to be mistaken. If a treatise 
therefore on the present subject were re^ 
<jeived with immediate, universal,^ and un- 
qualified approbation, this circumstance 
would not indeed prove it to be erroneousy 
(since it is conceivable, that the methods 
commonly pursued may be altogether right,) 
but would atford a presumption that there 
was not much to be hamt from it. 

With respect to what, are commonly 
called Rhetorical Artifices — contrivances for 
"making, the "^^^^ appear the better 



reason,"— it would Wa.ve savoured of P^' 
dantic morality to give solemn adinonit**^** 
Against employing tbem , or to enter a fo<"*** 
<i»sclaiiiaer of dishonest intention ; since, »-»*'^^ 
^'h the generality w\\\, according to t-lr»^^"* 
'^spcctive characters, make -what use «:>» ^ 
book they think fit, vritViovit waiting for 
Author's, permission i \>vit what I have 
<ieavoured to do, is, deanrly to set fttrtH 
ferasi could, (as Bacon does in his El: 
ott Cunning,) these sophistical tricks or 
Art ; and as far as I may have succeed* 
*bi8, I shall have been providing the 
effectual check to the employment of th^, 
The adulterators of* food or of drugs, -^ >^ 

**>€ coiners of base money, keepthdr ^.^X^ 
^««e« a aeci^et, aoW dre^d no ooe- sa ^^^ > 
** ^«B who detects, describes, anct ^X^N 
ciaims their contriva'^ces, and thus pu^^ t^^^ 
^"'^^^o-fitiard,- f^r '' erery one that ^V?W^ 

^^^* test /i/« d^eds should b^ '•W^ > 
coow, '0, »-"* *" tracerf the S^ V ^V- 
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(which I believe is also common) that the 
power of eloquence is lost on those who 
themselves possess it; or at least that a critical 
knowledge of the art of Connposition fortifies 
any one, in proportion to his proficiency, 
against being affected by the persuasive 
powers of another. This is undoubtedly 
true, as far as Sophistical skill is concerned : 
the better acquainted one is with any kind 
of rhetorical trick, the less liable he is to be 
misled by it. The Artijices^ strictly so called, 
of the Orator, are, 



like tricks by sleight of hand, 



Which to admire, one should not understand : . 

and he who has himself been behind the 
scenes of a puppet-show, and pulled the 
strings by which the figures are moved, is 
not likely to be much affected by their per- 
formance. This is indeed one great recom- 
mendation of the study of Rhetoric, that it 
ftirnishes the most effectual antidote against 
deception of this kind. But it is by no 
means true that acquaintance with an Art— 
in the nobler sense of the word,— not as 
consisting in jugging tricks,— tends to dimi- 



F-REFAcjs, 

<>\ir SGtrf^itn-litjy to tf,^. 

^ "^^ <J !sio are? tastjsxilv tlta nuls, ^^''*^ ''^ 
^"-ers oFg-ooci «i»;/o.. the]Zp""'' 

^ II "^ ^*s 0"t of tltG *^2*^^^sf^''on) the tvosi: 

«UfJerior excGllencG. Ami none 1 bel i 
•riore open to tha impression of 
Vionest, tnfmly- elocjut^ticG, than ih^^^^ 
«JispIa^- it in their cywn oonipositions, , " 
capab/e «/* arj;iij's//Ji>- critically the ^^^ 
which its tiffkidtsi ^i/-c? prociuoed. 

A /evv passages *v/il l^e ioiuid i,^ 
lo^*-'"^ p.a-es .^^Ui^l^ presuppose ^^ '^ 

Part,y/;/j er«.t, £.- .oteJl^^.ble o u, ^ 

^^'^^Jce, anrf ind^^^ ^^^ it, that 1 c^ ^'^^ 
'^''^J^ having: v-Wttc.r, c>«^^^.^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

r>r. cy/zfi--;^^ jri:.>.>-^ - '^-•-•^v 
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It may be thought that some apology is 
necessary for the frequent reference made 
to the treatise just mentioned, and, occa- 
sionally, to some other works of my own. 
It appeared to me, however, that either of 
the other two alternatives would have been 
more objectionable; viz. either to omit en? 
tirely much that was needful for the elucida- 
tion of the subject in hand ; or, to repeat, in 
the same or in other words, what hsid been 
already published. 

Perhaps some apology may also be thought 
necessary for the various illustrations, se- 
lected from several authors, or framed for the 
occasion, which occur both in the present 
treatise, and in that on Logic ; and in which, 
opinions on various subjects are incidentally 
conveyed ; in all of which, it cannot be ex- 
pected that every one ofrny readers will 
concur. And some may accordingly be dis- 
posed to complain that they cannot put 
these works into the hands of any young 
person under their care, without a risk of his 
imbibing notions which they think erroneous. 
This objection, I have reason to believe, has 
been especially felt, though not always ex- 
plicitly stated, by ^^^ »Most decidedly anti- 



•^ ^ *-*^ tries fTi-esen« ^/^ 

iovic baviTig ^^o ^►t'oioei' subject 1^'!!' 

tUevr own,\t was riecessary *<> resort to ^ 

departments of Vs.no^vledge for exetmyt *^ 

tions of t\\e Y»T*inciples laid down- ar:»< 

womIcI Vvave V>e^n impossible, without *^ 

fining n:iyse\f to tlie most insipicj truisns^-: 

avoid completely all topics on which tl^ 

exists any difference of opinion. Jf, in i 

course of eitlier work, I have advocated €i 

erroneous tenet, the obvious remedy is, 

refute it. 1 am utterly unconscious of ha vi . 

in any instance resorted to the cniployme 

of fallacy, OT- substituted declamation f 

argument ; but if any such faults exist, it 

easy to €3Xpose them'. Nor is it necess^, 

that when any hook is put into the hands , 

- If ho^evex- any one finds himself unequal to this t^^ 
„3ust be <:ar.t^nt tc " prohibit his pupils Cus ^a. ^ 
I- *^ « rcnre^ntatiott lately made, m a statute 

„_ordin^ ta " /t.^'^f^.^^^,-^,^ ,^A^^ not stdtable ia ,^ 
tY.U XJni..rs.tyy f''^'" T^ff^J^i^u.n given of th. Sta^/^ 

wliich fnrhade any on& to ^ ,.^^,^,^ ^f study, Cfocul^^ 
appertaining to his own Z' ^^ jWedicinc— of Lavir.^' 



he 



not 

virhether that wGi 

Logic, &c* 
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a young student, he should understand ^"^at 
he is to adopt implicitly every doctrine con- 
tained in it, or should not be cautioued 
against any erroneous principles which it 
may inculcate : otherwise indeed, it would 
be impossible to give young men what is 
called a classical education, without making* 
them Pagans. 

That I have avowed an assent to the 
evidences of Christianity, {that, I believe, is 
the point on which the greatest soreness is 
felt,) and that this does incidentally imply 
some censure of those who reject it, is not 
to be denied. But they again are at liberty, 
and they are not backward in using their 
libei'ty, to repel the censure, by refuting, if 
they can, those evidences. And as long as 
they confine themselves to calm argument- 
ation, and abstain from insult, libellous per- 
sonality, and falsification of facts, I earnestly 
hope no force will ever be employed to 
silence them, except force of argument* I 
am not one of those jealous lovers of freedom 
who would fain keep it all to themselves; 
nor do I dv^ix^ ultimate danger to the cause 
of truth from fai'^ ^^^^^ssion. 
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It hsis been objected, j underst^' 
some, that in the ^'^''^^'""S words l h^ 
ibrth a challenge w/iich cannot 6e ao^. 
inasmuch as ''* '^^"^ , ^'^^ declared fc 
highest legai authorities, e/iat c/.ris i 
is part of the X^av^- of t/»e I,a„d;'' a«-J 
sequentlv an^ ^"^ T^ijo impugns ft, is 
to prosecut/or.. V^^^f * '* f'^« P'^f^^ ^ 
\ng of the ahove je^*** > *<«-» 

^ ,^ ^Jr^^- lia.ving never mc^-i- 

I ^ ^ryulci explam it to ot^ ^ 
any one ^bo -^-^ ^.vjumstance, t:|^ 
evidently th^ "^ LZ Z>a.v establishecj 
have a Rei/K^^^" ,^-^th^ illegality of ^^ 
not, of itself, jmP^-{ ^he regul^tj 

against that ^^^'^^f^Z'tion, fbiinstar*^ 
Trade and of ^^^^'^^ the J-aw of th^ ^^ 

but tie questi'c»n -^^ ,^i,tlv i" "« vet«^^ 
discussed, and ^''^^ wicJ I ever hear ^ 
^^^d language-^ ^^^^ ^vith prosecutx^ 

^^"-'/i^rn^ them- h^-^^-^^'^n ; I aa. ^ 

^^%,:,ht, ^-^-'^^/^^tr -""^-^^' ^-^- 
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founded on e^- 

l^y temperate, -J^ce^t, 1 '^ O^ ^ 
*a'ners even of *fce inost^V^ T't ^ 
' have onlv *<c. add ih/V*^»^>? C % 



I have o„l3^ *« add i^.X^^tJ \'^ 
' those fr:^^^«« £t>r irf,^. -^ «0L V ^"^ •">( 






* nave only *^ aod |^ 

to those friena^ i^** «'Aose i. ^^t. ^« ^ i>. ' 

suggestions J arr. so mu^L %^^<<.^%'„>«) 

assure then,, tba* '^^^teve, X.N >>' 

reception or the '^^o^^, i^r %?S %• ^^« 

feel flattered and ob%ed r^'^ u> ti' ^i:j>« 

tention they liave b^sto^r^^^ V^^^^/>^.K,^ 

0|J ,V ^.'^^O^ 
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*/,e Sj^e**^^*^ ^"^ 
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INTRO 1>XTCXI0 1 

Of Tth . ■ ^' ^• 

«ot so i^ ^^f^'^^* writers ; whc 
^'-oTo7T '" *'""" <iisagreecl 

eiQDlo *^'^^'^"' things in V 
Ployed the same teraa. Not 

it, baT'' "^'^' **"' ®'®^ *'''*^ "' 
K^ .. ® oeen taken in various se 



^/V3r/. whcrG a, discussion 



CiV , '^^^ witlj rcspGct ta the v\ 



^^ to th 

m^jf ^ ^ppliaability of that tern 

whicij u turning- on tho differ 

To ^'^t^^ tnay b^ understood 

Soitj^ ^^^^iato an examination 

much ^ f^^^ have be^n g-iven, i 

^ontro^ ^^^feresting- ^"d uninsti 

^^K^y^ It is sufficiGnt to / 

hSa^a/nst th^^o^'^on 

\sea^ral term has soi 



2 ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC ^. 1- 

properly corresponding to it, ind^pencfeiit of 
our conceptions ; — that, consequently, some 
one definition is to be found which will com- 
prehend every thing that is rigjhtl^r designated 
by that term; — ^and that all others m\ist be 
erroneous : whereas, in fact, it will often happen, 
as in the present instance, that botrli the wider, 
and the more restricted sense of a tzerm, will be 
alike sanctioned by use, (the only competent 
authority,) and that the consequence will be 
a corresponding vaiiati<!>n in the • d^finrtfc**s 
employed; hone of which pierhaf^s ttiay be 
l^frly chai^able with erroi*^ thoug-h none -can 
be fram'^d that will apply to every Acceptation 
oftheterfo. 

V It is'fevideni that in its^ prfMary sSgffiifieaMon, 
Bbe«^ric1iad ref^ericte to pubMctSj»<?£*>fc^ 
as its etymology implies*: btrt as r»ost of the 
i^ules for speaking are of course appfi^^able 
eciualiy to Writing, an exteiisiori af > **»^ ^^"^ 
fiaturaHy tbok place; and w^ find ev^ft Arts- 
totle, the earliest systematic writer on the sub- 
ject whose works have come down *o us, 
^including iri hid Tr^Mlg^ fules for such com- 
po^itton* as were not intfended to be publicly 
recited\ And eveti as far aS relates to Spetebes, 
properly so called, he t^kes, in the same Trea- 
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nothing l>eyo««i the finding o 
suasion, a» ^ar a» .>e^a.>cls the « 
spoken ; ssnd af):er^v«rarc]s embr 
deration of Sty le, A. rrangremeDt 
The ir>^ention oi^ JE*«Tinting-'> 
the spftiere or of>em-a4:ion of the 
course cc»Kiti-il>«;atecl to tlxe exte/ 
terms mrhicfa, in tb^ii* pirizxiary s;c 
refereiMce to S^fxealcing^ alone. 
are no'^vr.-ac^oonaplish^d tlarou^ / 
the Egress** \)«rixi<;lB . fornaeriy ca> 
exclusive .-fjroyin*^^ of tiae Orator 
lificatioRS requisite ^>«- success an 
saoae. in ■ bottH cases, that vre a/ 
"Eloquent^' as reaaciiiy to a H 
Speaker; tbougrl*, e«y«wologrica/7^ 
could only belong to tb^ latter. 
quence^' is often mttribntGd even 
positions, e. g. Miiatorical work> 
view an obje<^ Gntireiy':<liM»mt 
couW be proposed bj^ «" Gr^tor; 
parlor the rules fto ^^ ob^ryed i 

^ Or rather of I-cp^r;- f^^ ^^^^^^^^^2, 
obvious not to have spGodHy *" *'Y^ ' '° ' 
the introductiox. of B. P»I^'^ ^^ma.ently oh 

art avai/aWe. 






* ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. $.1. 

rules analogous to these, are applicable to such 
compositions. Conformably to this view there- 
fore, some writers have spoken of Rhetoric as 
the Art of Composition, universally ; or, with 
the exclusion of Poetry alone, as embracing all 
Prose-composition. 

A still wider extension of the province of 
Rhetoric has been contended for by some of 
the ancient writers ; who thinking it necessary 
to include, as belonging to the Art, every thing 
that could conduce to the attainment of the 
object proposed, introduced into their systems, 
Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics, &c. on the 
ground that a knowledge of these subjects was 
l^quisite to enable a man to speak well on 
them: and even insisted on Virtue ** as an es- 
sential qualification of a perfect Orator; because 
a good character, which can in no way be so 
surely established as by deserving it, has great 
weight with the audience. 
Aristotle s These notions are combated by Aristotle; 
WsTX' who attributes them either to the ill^ultivated 
understanding (avaigeuo-Za) of those who main^ 
tained them, or to their arrogant and pretending 
disposition, ^^?o»8/a; i. e. a desire to extol and 
magnify the Art they professed. In the pre- 
sent day, the extravagance of such doctrines is 

' See QuinctUian. 
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^jj **tr> -wbile to raJce^ much p. 

It is -w^Ktrthjr of remark 
^ ^^y same erroixGovis viev^ j 
de "^ <^aken of Z^og^iC s which h^^ 
ecJ l>y some as a Jcind of syatett 
«no^vlecJg.e, o» elie g-rcfund that Ar, 
^ employed of» aii subjects, aod 
can ai^ue vreii on a subject which i 
VMaderstrand . and which has beep , 
^^"^ ^y others /o/- nor supplying aay 
veraal instruction sis its unskHfuI advo 
placed M^ithin its province ; such as i 
ooe JVrt or System oan possibly afford 
The error is precisely th& same in r. 
Klietoricand ofJ^ogic ; foot/j being: «W/r 
arta; and,a« such, sippUc^^^^ *^ '^«"*>'^ 
of subject-matte,-, i^foioli do not properl 
under tfiem. . , 

fa'3 OH', ^^^^ j^at a« *^^J^^r^f Architect 
«atenV, /^ „o part of .*»'^ ^^il^ ^'*hout .^ 

W6/fy^,-OTpO«slM^ ^^ f^ ^,h^ subjects 

% Orator *« * 






part^of'the'^rtof Rtr^oricj -though it beesgen- 
tiar ' to its ^succes^fiyi employtnent ; aod that 
tbougti viitcid, anc> tbe good neputdtiton it pro- 
iN^refi, tidd tfisitertally to tbeSpeaker^s influence, 
iJi^yare no ttiore -^l^ be, for that > r^sisofi,i<56h- 
todeteid'^s biiotafging to tbe Orator^ d« «tich, 
Than '^?<^eftHhi'Vatikv brf«i good perscHJ, which 
maiiifesfly halve a tendency to prod tice^fcbe same 
effect. ' , , . ^^ ,. 

Extrcinesin In 'ttl^ pi^sent dav howevef, the prorHwee 
tionand^ex-of R^eftoncf tti the widest acceptation that 
Ihe^rovince- wotiW be reckoned'admissible, confip**»h^^ all 
"Composttioti in Prose;'' id the naiWwest 
sense, it would be limited to ^^^ Persfuasive 
Spedfefng."^ 
Object of i pifo^i^ i^ the present urork *o' adopt a 
Treltiae.] iflid^lecdttrjie^betw^en t^esetwoextreniepoints; 
and to treat of ArgUmdniaiitye C^fnpositi&n, 
generally, and exclusively; consideringr Rhetoric 
(in confoi-nrity with the very just and philo- 
sophical view of Aristotle) as an dff^sfaoot fttMn 
Logic. . ;, , 

il'rcinwkedw treating of that Science, that 
Itefesdniiig m^y be cotasidtoed as applicable to 
two purpoisies, ^h*cb I vbheamKo?designate:re- 
spectively by the ^^"'Ms ^^Inferrikig/^ and " ft'ov- 
ing ;'' I. e. the ^^^^^^Inrnem of the trdth by 
investigation, ^^^ *^ establishment of it to 
the satisfecfioi^ ^ Another: and I there re- 
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toarked, ». 



Office or tbe P>fail«>aopl«r;o;^"' '^ 

be uncieretoocl .trhal: i^iiiiosop^j *®^ * 
b^ eKcIucfod fi^osn tbe ciasg ^ ^l . r'*^ 
rttles are a-pplicrabie ; iiv t6e Piijio 
undertakes, t>y y^rititMg or Bp^kjog^ 

beings, . tite cbaraoter. of ^Advoc^tq , 
trines he n3aicit;Air>&i. Tlte process 
gtttion must be auppoacd cooipjeted 
conclusaons . mrrJ^^d at by that |>jc( 
he hegi!»s to izxijiart .iiis ideas, to 
treatise or . lecture : the object of 
of oounse be to jfrov^ the justr 
contusions. ^(xci in-doing; tiiis 
always ^od. it eacpedient *o .adher 
coAirse -.of reasopingr bjr which 
oovpiiea.iv^B orifiF«"oJ^J* naade.; o/ 
ma^.ecciir .tof him ;aii:e»r»v»rds, ? 
fljoifi ooBci»e,.x>r buffer ,ada.|rted 
standing of those be - ^adre*^*-. 
therefone, and e«tebli«bi»g the 
often iiave ooca«ioo> ^or J^^^^f 
from those eroplojre** .»»» > 
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8 ELEMENTS OS ^^^--VOBIC- ^^ 

eordiogly, when I remarlced, in l2<^rl^ ^ 

aHuded to, that it is a ^^^^^^^ri ^«" «:bo. 
engaged in Philosophicol and TheoVc>gi, 
quiries, to forget their ovi^" peculiar offi^^ 
assume that of the A^avocate, improperly, 
caution is to be unders*«>«* «» aPPKcabl^ to ^u 
process ofy&mt>g<*^»>*'°"**'/"'"o«*/ not» J 
excluding them frow* advocating by all ^^^-^ 
arguments, the conclc»«»^* «| "^^^ii they h^^^ 
arrived hy candid investigation. ^^ j^ ^^^^ 

candid investigation dio "°* *^'^® Place in fj^^ 
first instance, no pain« ^^^ f*'®y «aay bestoi 
in searching for argunjen*^' wjII have any. teati, 
ency to ensure their attainment of truth, if J 
jaoan begins (as is too plainly a frequent mode 
of-proceedingXby hastily adopting, or strongly 
leaning to some opinion, which suits his in- 
clination, or which is sanctioned by some au_ 
tbof'ty that he blindly ven^ates, and then 
studies with the utmost diligence, not as an 
jovestigator of Truth, but as an Advocate 
labouring to prove his point, his talents and 
jjjs researches, whatever effect they may ppo. 
joce in making converts to his notions, will 
^vail nothing in enlightening his own judgment 
ijd securing him from error. ' 

Composition however, of the Ai^umentative 
j,ind,rn^ be considered (as has been abov! 
^,^ted) as commg under the p^,i„^^ ^^ ^^ 



f.2. 

"^' 4ijd tliis 'wie'vir of the subject i, 
open tootjectioD, inasmuch as it is „ , 
to lead to ai«ou«»»«>"» that can be i 
eiup&ravoHB, ever*, fcjr ^hose who ^^^ 
ooas/cfer RheCoric: in **^ '^'ost-restric 
as relatiag only ^^ '* ^ewuasiye S| 
since it ia evi«J««»«^ *faat y^r^„^ ^^ 
most ewes at lea»l:, *be basis of Pew, , 



I propose tben tro treat, first aod / 
of the r>isoov^3- or Ar^uipente, and , 
rangement; «eo->orflr. ^^ % down , 

respecting witb a view to the 

the Pas»K>ns» *r»to - • , 

o ^Ki£^C proposed, — principal 

§. 2. 

^ ^^«ectecl that before 
It may be^^P^* ,ion, I sfc 

treat of the .^'^'^^ "^j^^tob of its hU 
the reader vtrittM »^ ^^ ^^^ ^ajd , 

however is '^''""^j^ „ot one oft 
because the pr^^** ^a„ trace. 

of study in ^*"^^^^«,«»t fr^'",!'' 
p^^ive i^P-- ^ to ^c 

is one, on tb^ ^^^^ i,««o P 

tion appeal* »^ 
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greater proficiency is mippowed totaveheeu 
made, in the earliest daya cf ^Rsiepc^ «d Lit?- 
ratare, than at any subseqpieat period* Among 
ristotie. the ancients, Aristotle^ the earliest wii«e« works 
are «xtant, may safely be pfonottneed ^to be ako 
the best,- Pf- the isyalematic wrriteis on Rhetoric* 
Cicero- Cicero 18 baldly ta^ be reciumed among tfae 
nurob^''? ft>i^ he Relighted so, much fBOf&in the 
practice than in the theory of his art, tAat he is 
perpetually drawn off from the jrig^d .FbjJoso- 
phical analysis of its principles, tato^di^niBire 
declamations, always eloquent indeed, aad o^km 
hi^y interesting, but adverse to regularity<of 
j^ystero, and frequently as unsatisfactcH'y to the 
practical -student as to the Philosapher.i He 
abottods indeed with exaellent practical re^ 
marks, Aough the best of them are scattered 
up and down his works with, much irregularity; 
but his precepts, though of great weight, as 
lye^iog the result of experience, are not often 
traced np by him to first principles; and we 
^e frequendy left to guess, not only on. what 
l^sis^ his rulisa. are grounded, but.in what cases 
tU^y are applicable. Qf this latter defect 1 a 
j^rnarkable instance will be herMfter cited; 
Quinctiiiao. d^'^^^^^^ t^ indeed a systematic, writer; 
^«t cannot be considered as having roucji 
^^C^nded' the* Philosophical t. views of his pre- 
^^^^^^^^ ^^ this department. He po^essed 



°"«* good «««««» but tbis wast , 
/a«feWiy ._^witH ttoa* AAtjjwfc as 

/>, 1^^teh=e3i:te«cl^• **^ «« «^trava^ 

-f «^«^ A-r*' which he i , 
^'^^^^^/^^ work indeed J 1 

«feea^« g««»^^ pix>ficieiit,- for : 
he was no "^ ^^^^^ to public 8| 
.importance a^ a<>^**^" of the J : 
long after *^-^^^or ^io" '*e hopes 
cut off* «fa^ ojeaW* of tJiis qual i 

tbrougH ^^"^ I . jgBportance, that 

highest P*^*'*^' ^^fessor of Rhetori. 1 
nominally f^^^3„t branches o< i 

the most <sai«- 

iotrUBted CO *>' ^^ims .hihvev< 

Many ^^!*'^ebor ; »>«' b* ^^-^ 

The ivrit*»rs o^ ^^« to 

v:l> j^orUs «*^ '^ of them api 
^**^ !! bot "W^* a very nar 
""TTtbem--*-^ ""have ^ < ' 

Aristotle ^^^^^oitac, ^"^ ^^^ piee I 
Jcks and P- W;^r,3r --^^ 
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Among the moderns, few writers of abilitys^ 
have turned their thou^^h ts to the subject ; bo<M 
but little has been added, either io respect o^^ 
matter, or of system, to what the ancients haV^^ 
left us. It were most unjust however to leav^ 
Campbell, unnoticed Dr. CampbelPs Philosophy of Rhe-- 
toric: a work which does not enjoy indeed sc^ 
high a degree of popular favour as Dr. Blair^s^ 
but is incomparably superior to jt, not ov\y^ 
.in depth of thought^ and ingenious original 
research, but also in practical utility to th^ 
student. The title of Dr. GarapbelPs work 
Has perhaps deterred many readers, who haves 
croncluded it to be more abstruse and less 
popular in its character than it really is. Anaidst: 
(jciuch however that is readily understood by 
^ny moderately intelligent reader, there is much 
^iBO that calls for some exertion of thpug^ht, 
^li\ch the indolence of most readers refuses 
^^ bestow. And it must be owned that he 
^Iso in some instances perplexes his readers 
by being perplexed himself, and bewiideied 
j^ the discussion of questions through which 
^^ does not clearly see his way. His great 
Refect, which not only leads him into occasional. 
^rror^^ but leaves many of his best ideas but 
iti^P^^^^^ ^ ^^veloped, is his ignorance and 
^tter misconception of the nature and object of 
IjOg^^ ' ^" ^hich some remarks were made in 



' f- 3. 

IH^TlROrHJCTION. 

nay treaj^ ^„ t:l»at: Science, j 

/ ^f ^^*^tb an oflP-sfaoot: of Logic 

riciatj must Ial>oiar under gi^j 

wAo /is aot onI>r ill— acquainted wifi 

but aiso utterly unoonscious off , 

§.3. 
From a g-eoeral vievr of the h i 
toric, two questions natura//^ 
selves, which o" exaniioation 
very closely coxinecZed together 
the cause of the carefuJ and exten 
among the ancients, of an j 
moderns ha^o oonaparat.vely r 
secondly, whether the former or 
be regarded as the wiser .n tb 
other words, whether Rhetonc 

the Govern.n-«t -^^^^ ,,, , 
States caused « ^^ ghoulc 

and for such speaK ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

influence not ^"'^^^^^ion, but 
dispassionate oe* arid accor. , 

cuous multitude '^ j^^tion of 
marked, that '»*^^^ foroogV't aft 
with it, or at l^^^ .^ Justly r. 
of Eloquence ; 
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in a couiUy form) hy the author of the dialogue 

on Oratory, which, passes ufKter the name of 

Tacitus : '* Quid ^n^wH opus est iongis inSenatu 

aententiisy cum optimi dtp conseniiant ? J"*^? 

multis apud populum concionibus^ o^^ de 

Repubiica non imperiti et multi delibereni^ sed 

sapientissimus, et unus ?^^ 

This accouiit of the matter is undoubtedly 
correct as far as it goes ; but the importance of 
pi»blic-speaking is so gireat, in our own, and all 
other countries that are not under a despotic 
Governnaent, that the apparent neglect of the 
study of Rhetoric seems to requiJPO some 
fwther explanation. Part of this explana^on 
naay be sw pplied by the* consideration ,r that tite 
diflterence in this respect between the ancients 
and biirselves, is not so great in reality as in 
The an- appearance. When the only way of addressing 
m mther"" the public ^^^8 by orations, and when all poli- 
than read- tical measutes were debated in popular assem- 
blies^ the characters of Orator^ Author, and 
Politician, almost entirely coincided; he who 
would communicate his ideas to the world, or 
ivould gain political power, and csinry his legis- 
lative schemes into effect, was neces^rily a 
Speaker ; since, as Pericles is made to remark 
by Thucydides, ** ^°^ ^^o forms a judgment 
QH any point, but cannot explain himself clearly 
to the people, migh^ ^^ ^^** have never thought 



ers. 



I *'i'^or>iicTroN. 




o/- Goi^eromenl:, a«ci the "n^" '^^ princir',% J 

and in t/ie/r practioe-, with tfte!; !? *'*^"^ "'"'V- -- 
which .v«s neo^ssor>. to .ive It'^*'''**'^*^''''^^ 
attainments; a„cl in time ffte of^* *** «" ««*^ 
(of whom Aristotle make„ thatcT^^ ^"^^''^^ 
to consider the Science of r^*'"?'"'^ ^^"""^^ 
Politics in ^e««roJ, «« a pa« of 2*^ '!:' ^' ' 

Much thc^^ro^ °^- -''^ -Mc^reH;!,^^^^^^ , 
under the name of Jlhetor/c, is still, uude^o^h 
names, as generally and aa diligently sfudi ^"^ 
as ever. *^*-' 

It cannot t>e tJenied however that a er^ 
difference, thoug^h less, as I have said, ths 
might at first sight appear, does exist between 
the ancients an<i the moderns in this poiot ;^.„^ 
that what is strictly and properly calied Rb^ 
toric, is much iess studied, at least Jess sy»t^ 
maticaijy studied, now, than formerly. Periiaj^ 
tbis also may be in some measure account^ 
for from the circumstances which have be^^ 
just noticed. Such is the distrust excited (^*> 
any suspicion of Rhetorical artifice, that cv^> 
speaker or writer who i« anx.ous to carry . > ^^ 
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point, endeavours to* disown or to keep out 
of sight any superiority of skill ; and wishes to 
be considered as relying rather on the strength 
of bis cause, and the soundness of his views, 
than on his ingenuity and expertness as an 
advocate. Hence it is, that even those who 
have paid the greatest and the most successful 
attention to the study of Composition and of 
Elocution, are so far from encouraging others 
by example or recommendation to engage in 
the same pursuit, that they labour rather to 
conceal and disavow their own proficiency; 
and thus, theoretical rules are decried, even by 
tbos^ who owe the most to thein- Whereas 
among the ancients, the same cause did not, 
for the reasons lately mentioned, operate to the 
same extent ; since, however careful any speaker 
might be to disown the artifices of Rhetoric 
properly so called, he would not be ashamed 
to acknowledge himself, generally, a strident, or 
a proficient, in an Art which was understood lo 
include the elements of Political wisdom. 

§.4. 

Utility of With regard to the other question proposed. 

Rhetoric, ^j^ concerning the utility of Rhetoric, it is to 

be observed that >tdivides itself into two ; first. 

whether Oratori^^^' skill be^on the whole, a pub- 

lie benefit, or ^^^^ ' ^^^ secondly, whether any 




f 

J^iootSi an the Jatt.^4- 'but /ilf *""°"^ rt^ *'c:-*^ 
^^--e^/^ted. With us,orr/^"^*--^--.^^ 
«tate or these c,^,««eio«s«eelf''^^""-^y' '!# - 
*t seems g-enerali^y. «clm,«ed7r ""'^'"'•^ '*^«''*^ ^ 
posit/on and io Speaking, /^ J '^* «*'" in Ca«** 

's to abuse, is to t>e consirf^i-ed ^"^ " ^'''**'''"^'- 
as advantagreous t<r» r/je pu^;; . * °" '*'« whol^" a 
liability to abuse is neither hi th^"^^ ^^^^^ 
other case, to be cons/deredasconrr' ""^"^ *" an_>^ 
the utility of anv &i«t/ of an ^h"^''^^'"^*^ 

profession ; because the evil effect*'* f^' ^'~ 

directed power, requ/.^ that equal powers'lw^r 
be arrayed on the opposite side;— .a„d faecayl 
truth, havingr «" intrinsic superiority over fe/st^^ 
hood, may be expected to prevail when tb 
skiJI of the contending parties is equai ; wbia^ 
will be the more likely to take place, the jbo|. 
widely such skill is di/Tused. But many, p^^ 
haps most persons, are inclined to the opinJQ '^^ 
that Eloquencef either in writing or speakiij ^* 
is either a natural gittr, or, at least, js to j,^* 
acquired by mere practice, and is not to , ^ 
attained or" improved by' any system of ruj^ 
And this opinion is favoured not least by th^. 
(as has been just observed) ^*hose own ^^^^^ 
rieuce would en^bi^ *hen> to decide ^^. 



'^t, 



)Bia *' 
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^A it certainly sgeem to be io ^ 

'^^"t't^^P-tieany adopts. Mostpersons, 

fcTot^rentirety to the d ««po.i of cbance- 

^t of this branch of eduoafion, are at leas* 

nr^acqui- what they can by j,racfice, such 

^b^^r college exen^ises afford, without 

^h care being taken to initiate them sys- 

rically into the principles of the Art ; and 

n^^^quently, not 30 much f.^ negligence 

V, conductors of education, as from their 

T uf. of the utility of any such regular 
doubts ^ •' 

*^T"*ei'tainly must be admitted, that rules not 
V^ftcted on broad Philosophical principles, 
'ore likely- to cramp than to assist the 
®^ "lions of our faculties ;— that a pedantic 
^^^ of technical skill is more detrimental in 
*^ • than »» *"y ^^^^^ pursuit, since by exciting 
*'^^* jt counteracts the very purpose of it ;■ 

^^®*'"*gy9tetn of rules imperfectly cbroprehended, 
t^*'*/fgitnilia"zed by practice, will (while that 
<^' "^oaes to be the case) prove rather an 
*^*"^-,t„eot than a help ; as indeed will be 

^"^ d i» ^^^ °^^^^ ■^''** ^•'^e'w'se ;— and that no 
f***"^ can be expected to equalize men whose 
*^^*%1 po*®^ ^^® diflFerent : but none of these 
n^^'^^aions at all invalidate the positions of 
. ^'^^f'f^tle ; *®* some succeed better than olbets 
A'^'^^olaining their opinions, and bringing over 
in ^^^ 



>!. m. 



>^^/wV ^ "^^ natural ff.ft, ^ fne/e/r 

/V&e oa«,^es of this superiors,! "'^*'*«^«^''*^ 
V W'/llc/, the desired end i« rr^'^'-^'^'e m^^^ - 



Vy W'/ilc/, th^ desii-ed end « ,r^'''^'''^ W^^, 

'^auttaiu it, we shaJJ be ,„ ' ""^ ''^ «" **'' 

capabie or^ener-al application f^*'*»" of ru'' 
"•^PCv^ff *ey«vs. E:xperienc.<e s^,' "^^^''Says** 
what indeed we mig-fit naturair^"^^' ^"^^^^ 
dently to conjecture, t/iat a riVKt '^'^^ ''"*^'^* 
any subject is riot nece«sar,7„ ^"*'^'"^'" <> 
by skUl in effecting con.ic.on.Inor^^rr.lir:^' 
to discover truth, by a fkcWty i„ explain l"*" 
It, — that it mi^ht fae matter of wonder h 
any doubt shou/d ever have existed na to tft^ 
possibility of devising-, aud the utility of em^ 
ploying, a System of Rules for «• ArgnmenfatiV " 
Composition,*^ generally, distinct from an,, 
system conversant about the subject-matter q«^ 
each com position. 

It is probabJe that the existing prejudices q, 
this subject may be tt^^ced in great meaauf. 
to the imperfect or incorrect notions of so^^^ 
writers, who have either confined their attentj,^^ 
to trifling minuties of stymie, or at least have j*^ ^ 
some respect fail^ti to fake a sufficiently ^^H 
ptehensive view of tHe principles of the ^"^v 



"2 



g M^^^- 



l^^oolc: i- *^li- !• 
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One distinction especiaJ/y is to be cleArly laid 

down and carefully borne id mind by those 

who would forno a correct idea of those prin- 

ciples; viz. the disfincti6n already noticed 

in Logic, between an Art, aidd fAe Art. '* An 

Art of Reasoning'* would imply, «« a Method 

or System of Routes by the observance of which 

one may Reason correctly ;** " fke. ,Art v( 

Arighay- Reasoning** would imply a System of Rules 

formed sy>- . r • u r ./ j 

te,ndo«i to wHich every one does conform (whether 

not cramp « _,,,.j* i • • \ - 

the natural KDoWmgiy, OF not) who roasons correctly.- $«d 
!"''•"• such is Logic, considered as an Art. In like 
manner " o« Art of Composition" would 
imply « a Systein of Rules by which a good 
Composition may be produced ;*' " /ite Art of 
Composition,**-J»<such rules as «?t7^;y good 
Composition must conform to,» whether the 
author of It had thena in bis mind or not. Of 
the former character appear to have been (amoog 
others) many of the Logical and Rhetorical 
Systems of Anstotle>8 predecessors in those 
departments: he himself evidently takes the 
other and more Philosophical view of botb 
branches: as appears (ln the case of Rhetbrfc) 
both froin the plan he aets dm witb/tfi^t of 
mv^stigatingr *^^ causes of the sticc^s of all 
who do succeed ,h. effecting conviction, atid 
from several passages occurring in various parts 
of his ^Treatise, '^'ch indicate bow sedulously 



^ Hi 



•^^^> he lyas ^"^-^^^^^CTiot^, 

f1^^ T/,oso 1' ^'" S-"-rcI to conform, ,^ , ^f^f, 

'^9- ^- .- "° have not attemloj ° that F'^0:^ 

;:^ /fee/ v^and^r, if «ot w^anC ? '*'*/''^^^-^' 

''^'"^^ts, that " ^^^ men effect' ^^ ' '^'f^'^^^' 
m t/j/s vvajy or in tliat .-'' .. -^ ('^'*"«s'on ei'*^^.^ 

attain such and such an of '* '"'^''**'*^'^ ^* 
way;*' &c. which doubt/ess "J^' '° '"^ ot** ^=3 

remind his rGSL<lGrs of ti>e natu^o/"^^"^^ ^ — 
viz. not to teach «y^ -^" of fti,e° .^*® ^^^^'S^"^ "* 

Art ; not to insri-cict them merely^ *""* ^^*^' 

viction niig^/it be produced, but how it"^^ *"**" 

If this distinction were carefujjj. kept - 
view by the l:eachcr aod by the learner "^ 
Rhetoric, we shouid no longer hear comphi *^* 
of the natural ]f»owers being fettered bv th*^^ 
formalities of a Sj'stena ; since no such coi*,^' 
plaint caa Jie against a System whose Hui^^ 
are drawn from the irrvariable practice of ^^^ 
who succeed in attaining their proposed objeof^ 

No one would expect that the study ^^ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's lectures would cra^j^^ 
the gen/us of the painter. No one compk',^ 
of the Rules of Grammar as fettering Langua^^ 
# 6ecause it is understood that correct use ^4 

not founded on Grammar, but Grammar ^S 
I correct use. A Jus* system <> Logic o, ^^ 

' Rhetoric is analogous, .« th.s respect^ ^f 

Grammar. *^ 
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ry -fropoHiUitia. 

§. i. 
It was remarkoti in the Treatise on Lo<s 
that in the process of Investigation proper! v 
called, VIZ. tliat b^ which we endeavour *^ 
discover Truth, it must of course be uncert^ * 
to him who is otJtering- on that process, wrf^ * 
the concJusion will be, to which his reseaiic|^ ^^^^ 
will lead ; but that in the process of cowt-ey,-^^ 
irut/> to otbe^rs, by reasoning, (i. e. that ^hi^-^i^^ 
according to the view I have at present t^. ^ j^^ 
may be termecT th« Rhetorical process.) ^ J^ 
conclusion or eonoJusions which are to be H^^ 
6//shed must bo pre«-«t to the nj.nd of h.n, ^^^^ 
is conducting tho ^-^"^""^I'l'r ''^% ^ 



is to And proa 
It is evident 



his own miH<J 



^ 






Fj of a given proposition. 
therefore, that the first ^. 

T - -. is to lay down distit^.,^^ 
be taken by l3.x«^^ proposition or pr^^^^^y ^^ 
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,o t»« proved. It might indeed at first sieht 

^pp««r »«perfluoa, even to mention so obv f us 

f ."^ ,« -, t>u« ^PT!""- »hews that It i, by „o 

.-.s oncommoil for a youiiR or ill ;„„,. . 

■»"* V^^ whole train of his ««3o7^„" .""" "' 

"^"^^ obscurity. »»d loosenC^ I»'"« P^-- 
'■^^J!, While tliereftte to gi,^ ' *' Jnay be 

the co«^ .itiooi. j,^","'^ Prooess.-_a,e 

^^S of BhWorfc) bein .^ '""'»■» the 

,<f»n be •«««»'• »"''> *''«> Several ^J "P-nJon 
atl. b« «ai*»ia*..1„^63. ~^*'^^'^,! 
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though not universally, the same r^^^^ 

be «erviceable for attaining each oi 

jects. 

§. 2. 
• The emt step is. as I have observed, to l^f 
<^own (in the author's njind) the proposition 
Or propositions to be maintained, clenriy, an m 
^ s u i table form . 

.tTe who strictly observes this rule, and who 
^s tt»u8 brought to view steadily the point he 
's aixx»«ng at, will be kept clear, in a great degree, 
Of^^^MJTBe common faults of young writers ; viz. 
etit^M-i "ST on too wide a field of discussion, anrf 
intr<:>*^ «jcing many propositions not sufficiently 
COn»:»^^*^*^*^' ^" ^"°'^ which destroys the unity 
One subject of t ^3 ^^ composition. This last error those are 
does not ^^-_ fell into, who place before themselves a 

imply unity apt t*--^ '^ , 

of composi- g ji'stead of a Proposition ; and imagine 

tion. lerw^^ ^, -^ . ^ ,. 

that f:^^*^"*® ^''^y are treating of one thtng, 

L ^ 9^^ discussing one question. In an Ethical 

^ #<>'■ instance, one may be treatit^ of 

• tu^i^ while discussing all or any of these 

^*'^^t:3^^'^^ ' " Wherein Virtue consists?" 

?^\Sri*^*'^^ *""" "°*'**"* °^ •' ®"®® ^'' " Whence 

; de«-5^^ '^ obligation?'* &c. but if these 

..esti^*'* '^^'^ confusedly blended together, or 

.^" ,1 ^^ *''^" ^^-^ ^•^^ted of,, within a short 

r,t>»««' '*'^™°'^ just remarks and forcible 



. and tb«« "P* 
full develope«»ent of <^'jr^' ^o a «naU 
plying, as it were, a ^^^^^^^eh that a 
,p.ce, will present to ^^"""T.^^^ 
wider survey would not hate erfiibited. 

u i= »lM>ut thus 
inquiry ^ It m.y be useful for one who is ^"^ j,j„^ 

^^;r-ta lay <W„ WB Pn>P-;^-^^ ,^^he feC? 
jbese three quwtions: first. What !f v j. jt 

goodly. Why (i. e. from what .^«"^^^,^ 
go? or, in other words, how is »^ « .^olta 
for? ««** thirdly, What Consequence re» 

from itf I, h they 

The last two of these questions, thougn ^ 

^iU aoi in every case suggest socVi answ 
^re strictly to be csdled the Cause and t^ 
(Pooseqweace of the principal truth o 
maintained, may. at \east, often furnish sue 
propositions as bear » soTnewhat sitnilar *e*e i 

Jt is to be observed, that in recoromendw^ 
t^ie writer to beg'" t^ laying down in his own 
^iod the premonitions to be «iaintawe^> it ^^ 
^^t meant to it»e Jmplie<i that they are always 
^^ be ^*8<ed first ; that will -depend upon the 

pt^ore of the case ; and rules will hereafter *^ 

- v"^** ^^ •*^** point. 
^ ^t is to be observed also, that by the words 
^ proposition*' or '« Assertion," througbour 
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belong exclusively to Bhetoric, since Poetry 
has at least as much to do with that branch. 
Nor are the considerat/ous relative to Style and 
Elocution confined to aigumentative and per- 
suasive compositions. The art of inventing and 
arranging Arguments is, as has been said, the 
only province that Rhetoric can claina entirdy 
and exclusivdy. 
Various di- A i^guments spe divided accofding to several 
A%°^entt. different principles; i. e. logically, speaking, 
there are several divisions of them . A nd these 
cross-divisions have proved a source of endless 
perplexity to the Logical aod Rhetorical 
student, because the writers on those sub- 
jects have not been aware of tbein. Hardl/ 
any thing perhaps has contributed so much 
j;6 lessen the interest and the utility of systems 
of Rhetoric, as the indistinctness hence result- 
ing. When ID any subject the members of a 
jjivision are jjot opposed^ hut are in &ct 
otjembers of different divisions crossing each 
other. It is manifestly inapossihle to obtain any 
^lear notion of the Species treated of ; nor ir/tf 
3^y labour or ingT^nuity bestowed on the subject 
t^ of the least a^aH. tiU the original source of 

P^^^Zl h' '^^"""""^^ I— *U1, in short, the cross- 
^j vision is detected and explained 
arguments then may be divided 
^i.t,>ntoIr^ular,a«d R^:?,U , . SyU 
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ttM^m Irmo^^' ^ the aneodote o*- Coi«mb«, 
l,r^»W.«S t*>^ ^- That which is p«,*«^,y 
^^io*as to .ny man of common aonse.^^ 
„ i <^ »« mentioned, may nevertheksis feU tooco..r 

ivi.i<»»°^ .-^ - „er the principles of these sev««*/^ . 
^ir^-«""^ ^e J of them alone r^^ <«-'««>ns, 
ti^^^^^w a division of ^^^^..^^'^ Prop^ly .„a 

rf "'i evteotiy a divSIT^; ^^^^^^ ^^ 

'^b^ ^^^^^^ ^' P^*'"*>^ » <liviai^ 

A^ent. ^^"l^^*.ry or ProbaWe,-certaitr '^''' ^^ether 
r IS^*^*'^'"^'''''^ S every ^?^^'' ««oertai„. 
^^ ^^ ^^'^ '' ^'^^^ an imt^^^^^'^on that 

.^:»r^- -^•-''^P-Position.^^-; While in 

'^e assume 



and Reid seem to ba< "^'^" ^'''^^^^-^ that the 
noti.exi8tence of niat/;^^^ * «ec««aTy con*, 
sequence of Locke's ^^ 6oitA* *^^®^«- '>uf 
the- former was hence \^^^\^ ^^* ^o admit, 
and advocate that nort-^ ^steoce; while ^\le 
latter was led by the verj^ ^f'Oe ^^^^^Weotto 
reject the Ideal Theory. ^^^ % ^ 't is 



possible for the wery same ^^ ^t to bie.. 

Direct to one person, and I^^ m to -arekotltier; 

leading them to different resi»Sx»r» -s^ccordiag as. 

they judge the original conclusi<:^*2S^>,^Tfcfe3 contra- . 

dictory of a premiss, to b$ the^^^ovG. probabXe. 

This, therefore, is not property^ a <\\via\on of 

Arguments as such, but a d/r^ Jsion of the 

purposes for which they are em plo^^^cl' * 

A^^ The fourth, which alone is projt^erly a diviw 
'"^^- sion of Arguments as such, and i^ccordiagly 

will be principally treated of, ia a ^^^viaion ac-. 
cording to the « relation of the 8ubj".^cfc-i»atter 
of the premises to that of the conclusion " I 
say, ^' ofthe subject-matter," because tHe /a^ica/ 
connection between the premises ^^d cronc/u- 
sion IS independent of the meaning ^v ,. « .^.„„ 
empIo3^' and may be exhibited luu wt^'r 
the alphabet substitute^ for the ^ ^^7^^^ 
relation I am now sp^^ing of^" '* ^^' ^Z 
premises and conclusion, (and thJ^*"^^^" ^ -« 









y 
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.^1^: 







maintained, supposing it^ 

ondly, such as ecu id »<?/ b 

rhe former class (to which ir^^ 

name of '« ^ priori'' Argum-^^ 

ned) is manifeBtty Argument ^=M^~m^rmr'^ V" 

ffeety since to account *"'—w ■- — ''^"'^''T.r^. 

«, to assign the Cause of it, _ ^ - '^Ij^^^^r: 

0^ = course, comprehends a// -* ^ « / is-'^^ •">> 

of which theue are seirerd feC Jm. ^^4^^ 

™«»«oned hereafter. :nj>.re^ •---^^ I^''*^^' 

«t8 of proof Krbieh have been-v-t_ .^^ ^^ k^ V 
mstotle seems to have intencfc* r^^^-* ^J'^^l 
by the titles of 3r, for the Jatt* 
I*© former, hot he has not h 
oe Ttrished in observing 
■^^en them. The only dec 

" ^''stinguish the Argumerm^ . 

o the one and ito the other, ,^ 
» o ask the questimi, " Supposrrrj^ 
^ question to be admitted, 
l^/^^nt sferve to account for tVve 
*t vi^jjj then be readWv 
IJormer or to the latter c\ass, 
^ aosw«r is jn the affirmauvfe 

' ^ ^- gr. if a murder w^tg 

tred^'T "*" ***^ grounds of h\^ 
, the cleceased, and a^ 
death *> -.t « ^^ 

i.rn **»« >4.rgument Wovt\ c\ 

Class; because, «?e/>^o«a^ 




*=5^ 



SIS. 
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sdme valuable remarks '" bia Phiiosoph^ of 
Rhetoric, (book i. § <5. eft. vii.) though he has 
been led into a good deal of perplexity, partly 
by not having logically analysed the tviro specfes 
of probabilities he is treating of, and partly by 
departing, unnecessarily, from the ordinary use 
of terms, in treating of the Plausible as some- 
tbiog distinct from the Probable, instsead of 
regarding it as a species of Probability'. 

This is the chief kind of Probability which 
poets, or other writers of fiction, ai«n at ; and in 
such works it is oftai demgnated by the term 
" naturals." Writers of this cla»9» «» tt>«y »^™ 
not at producing belief, are allowed to take 

' I do not mean, however, that every thi-a ^ which the 
term " plausible" wovild apply, would be in strict proprietf 
called "probable;" as e.g. if vre had faUy ascertjdned 
some story that had been told us to \>e «tn impodtioa, we 
' xniffht s^l say, it «ra« a plaxu^ble tale ; tboogh, sabMquent 
t^ the detection, the v»ord «« ^ohahle" would not ie « 
property applied. But certainly common usage wanants 
^be u« of « probable" iu mw.y ,,,^ ^^ ^ j „fttk 



^'Ta^^ """' ^»^-*« Adequacy of «.mecaase.lnown, 
^r lael, ^e«st, ,^ produce tj.e e^et in question. 

IL d^ >"'Po«r"' *»' *»»«m, though \ot «, e««»tid, 
^ kaep clear of t,,^ .mpiobable »s L^ k- .t- mtro- 



• It IS also im.w..<-«aiit fe* ..i-,^ ^ 

^«nik, though not so ei 

*i^r> ^t !-• I '* air produced by the iatio- 

,^<3t»on of evento, which, thoi.«.», »'"~'*'^ \ 
^r^^t preponderuLe of cA^f^ »»» unnaturd ha« » 
^;,^tidB between these two C^ ^^^-'t tbem. IT* d«. 
*"\,«««ge in' the <3«ar.ert*"^ ^ faults is pointed out ,» 
^ J<Ux,[A.] "^vtew, for which see Ap- 



,^ ^^^'^•^^TS OF RHCTOMC. ^^„^ 

tl,«» i« "T!^r^L? produce tl«t sympatfaetiv 
^S^^Iio^ ^bi** '* *« writer's objeot I JT I 

T^l^o««e i* *o produce coavicti.!^ ^"^ 

^^*^ol« poi«e in <|uestiorr'o.res'"^^^ 

^** ^^ either admitted, or may h« "*"*' *^ ««ch 

V»*a tfce^Bppropniate use of this fei ^ 

*^. /which i» P«»bably the ^ ^ " ^^^ -^>^ff«J- 
T o^I- -fortunately hIC^^;^^<^^ Aristotle, 

title cr - -/f7''' •* is not ^r":*^ *'»- 

been l>y^ other wrrters so desig^^^**^ »» have 
p«ci««J3^ ^'*** ^*'"' h^ been j^^ ^*>"^pond 

b« denominated " the J^L^Ver^l dS- ^"^ 



the A- 
B,/br *»»^ 



4s 






^•^enti^ «o'>e p^ ^/«o !f^r^ ;X, ^, 
-••nee ^--«C"^'-a,;>,^be'H;c^^ 

*^^/!!^ <>e!>e >«the,. 



The ^^ond, ,. §. ^ "^de^^^to 

count /«>'' t^e «/» ^^'^ tfte^ 



kinds; v^toic/l »ii, .l>^ 9ue,,. »e „("«. 

Avhich the anaT^s;^ ^^ « «^. ^i-Oi,, ^* 

^f the existence ,^ ^^^^^H.,,. ^^'^Uo^e,, ^^ 

nomenon, so far y, " Oe,. 7-/^ ^ ^«'- as any 
existence of that ^^^^y ^/^/i, e^^^-^iWb^ 
absolutely essentia/^ «f : ;^. '^^e^;.^^, T or p^,^^ 
demonstrative., and t^ Mr^' ^e ^ ^''on, th^ 
in proportion as ^^e an. '•^ta6>^'W, or''''''*'«o 
Of this kind /s ehe >^ch7^^'^tAe ^^^''^^ 
Jate/j given : a niao i« ''^''iJj J° ^''^f c« ^^''^''^^r 
trator of the -ppo;,>p::^;,^>> tj^^- 
stance of his clotkJl >'^^r 1 ^« the '^"'^e 
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It .» to be ob^rved the^fo.^. ''^^^'^^ 
i, very common for the ^^^^ J"^^^, so ^^,, 
from its Efiect, .t is never «o ^^ .^^^ f^^ 
fhrth as [l|] it is a Causey but so »ar > 
g^ ^sonditiottf or necessary ciMumsta*'*'®* p,^ 
A Cause* again, may be employ^ At>n. 
art Efiect, (this being the fir^t class , ,^'^' 
la^nts already described,) so far a* ' , . 
tendency to produce the Effect, evefl ^^^^. 
be not at rfl neceasary to it; (i. e. wBeD^®'' 
Causes may produce the same Effect;) ^^ 
in this case, though the Efiect may be inferred 
fwMn the Cause, the Cause cannot be inferred 
from the E^ffect ; e. g. from a naortal wound you 
may infer death, but «ot vice versd. 

Lastly, when a Cause is also a necessary 
or probable condition, i. e. when it is the oufy 
possible or only hkely Cause, *en we may 
argue bo*b ■ways ; e. g. wcmay Infer a General's 
success fr<m his known sfcilj, ©r, his skill, from 

nomena, circumstances which every one would aJlow, ob 
consideration, to be not Causes, but only conditions, of the 
Effects in question; e. g, it ^ould be said 6fa. tender plant, 
that it ^** destroyed in consequence of not being covered 
Kitli a ««»" though every one would mean to nnply 
fh»t the y''"^^ ^«Wroyedit; this being a Cause too wdl 
know^n *" "®*** ^*'!'*^ mentioned; and that. which is spoken 
of 30 the C»ws®» VIZ. the absence of a covering, being only 
the CJOB^*****"' *»tbojit which the real Cause could not 



'^^'SThe e^rJTnd ^-^lex' ies thence ^ 
^^t^nT The wide extent ^<:<:oTdingly, and the 
nee of the mistakes and dimcUlties 
Z^TZ of the ambi^«.-ty complained of, 
t! incalculable. To dilate upon this p<^t as 
fi.«v as Wight be done with advantage, would 
^!^ my present limits; but it wiH riot be 
•rrelevant to offer some remarks on th^ origin of 
die ambiguity complained of, and on fbe cau- 
tions to be used in guarding against beitog 

igjed by it' 

The premiss by which any thing is proved. Is 
^"^ not necessarily the Cause of the fecfs 6^^ 

ch as it i« » **"* '* '^ *® *-^^"^ °^ **"^ knowing 

*nd being convinced that it is so; e. g. the 

^"etness of the earth is not the Cause of ra)/?/ 

hot it is the Cause of our knowing that it has 

ined. These two things, the premiss whvti 

*^oduc«* our cowoiciion, and the Cause which" 

'''odoces that of which we are- convinced, ate 

^Ze more likely to be confounded togetbft-, 

5 the looseness of colloquial language, from iVie 

**^ curostanc® that (as has been above remarked') 

^' frequently coincide ; as, e. g. ^vhen w 

^^%f that the ground will be wet, from the fell 

f^ j„ which produces that wetness. And 

<y^ e it '* *** *® ®*™® words have come to be 



and 



a <-:onc;Iusio„ «:c> « foil 
; the v»ror«Js «« Caus^ 
are each api^Ii^cJ incJiflferenji 
properly so called, and to 
Argi,me„t • tl.ou^h «' Reas 
speakiiig^, shoulcJ l>e oonps 
*' Therefore,^* «« he« - - " ^ 
and also, '« sinc&," ^^^ 

have likewise a corrtsspondiS^ 

The multitucJ^t of the iv^-^ 
double nneiiiTin^ 
g-reatl^ increases 



• ui- Ijabi/if. 



sinoe tiiLia the? ^v-^r-jv oreanc. 
osoert^imog' t»^ s<^nse of 




iwfi^otecl with tli^ 
^fi e I # be to J d 



^^n 



that it isth.^'^^^.caus; 

'- ~. «f.i,^ ;;'^'*. which 

which ex press io»TS ^""^ **« ^q„,J* ^«:H^lv,*' * 

as #-»--- 



or, 



in their sig-ii i /iciation as /^"^^ ^**| 

is in v«i« to «*t<i-mpt asc^^^^.^/^t-i ^^^^, oi 



the true 



*->' ^ott^^ l>y 






weights are p.lacecl .r. **^^ Opp^J^t^^^jty, 
it is that ^o m««>- Z"'^'^' i^^^ Z^le. 
Cause to wHich ""^^ '^^t or^. ^r^^^nd^ti 
atlributeJ, hav*^ ^^^'^"^^ th,^^^>^^eri^" ' 



X 



the angles of, ,„J«0»e . """WA, ' ^ 'Voof.., 
«„gl«f ^ndV. ^>, --s. ^■^^"okj 

'Mo,t Logical write,^ ^ f/»eu ^^ »he 

as they generalij, in r .*®eiij "^ ^i^S? 

the other sense ; it Js fr. *'* ^rea^?* *<> 6^ 

""Af, having a si..;^ ^e q7««», e^.^^'^e «/ *,.. 

- See the articfe Mr«^ •>«'«.., ,; ^ '' /o rae..-. 

on iMgic. 'fto 4 **^'a5?«c^ . 



„r cc^v--' - 



C^Af' 



^0«J*^ last, "^"^ ^r*?f>''f *=»«^"Jff the exist 

^f tlo^^^ . tli*^ t:l^^ *-o»lclusion, the t 

'T'^eti-ri^*^*^.V^c> 1' 3^ ' ^v I »''*^^' '* considered as a 

*b^ '^^'^Vr^^**^'^* V^*ti«^°'>y havio55 bee" 



^ XI*"*' so far 

**^^ ^t t^^^*^ _f various kin^:. t 

^^ ^^ i^ ^Viem is so r^i_ 



'^ ^ various kiri-.:. t 

,-.mT <^* - ^ht O" any T^^ * *<;» 






■"T^^^^' 



-pAitrf' 









1 tf 






sion of the subject. It may I^^^ \xx\ViOTta n t d'^ 
however, that one of Hie f^^^^ ^ gn^it^^ ^^ 

rtnctions is between Testirao:*^y . ^ ^^f/ifi^*" 

f'aci^ and to Docmnes or Qp]fm ^^^^ \ ^^iefly ^^, 
ing the weight of the former, v^'^ ^^\ m^^^^ 
the hon^siy of the witness, ar^^ |^is abt^^- 

obtaininq- inforniation ; in the 1^^*^^ ' -;c}^'^'^' ^/ , 

to judge is equally to be taken int*^ re<l'*'^ --^^^ 

With respect however to tl^^ ^ r**^'^^-^"^^^^ ^^^ 

witnesses, it is evident that whei^ ^^^=^^^:^^Z^^ ^^\\^^ 

in their testimony, (where no p^^^ ^ ^^- < ^*^>^ .. 

can have taken place,) the prob^ 

from this coocurrence does n^ 

supposed veracity of each consid 

but on the improbability of sucK 






L--v<.-* 



'/Z -^j^' 







^^^' 



/^ 



CoDcuiient taking place by chance, for w _-<^,>^ d^ 
case each of the witnesses shoul l ■^ 

as unworthy of credit, anci 



Jlkely to speak falsehood th ^^^^ > 



chances might be infinity 
agreeing in the same falseho 



'an 



tr 



. .. St deserves likewise to be •».» ^xV 



that in a """"ber of concurrent 






^g^'-^^^, 




'^V.^, 



^laerein there cauld have been no ^ *'**«*4, ■"'«J<*t 

,„„. of the P^^'^'Jities re^uUin^*^^^' Ttv^^ 
the witnesses, a prohabiiity „f , *^^^»Kl .^^ 
though the witnesses H-,re of J^/^^ ^^\ >| 

cnourrBao. .t«lf, That «„,i, ^'^ ^ri^^^^^*^-^^*:5; 



"'^-^-u?** 

•^*«i 








It to other ^Ai-g:«ments alst> 
calculation of chatictps will' 
a Conclusion, sometimes ^^ 
moral certain t^^, from a o<^ 
which sing-i^ ^c^oiild have had ^ 
®* gr* if an^r one c:>Lit af a |j ^ 

a stone which strikes a certf^^^ _ ^ 
hut a sligr},t j>roL»£»L*iIit^, Tr,-.^ -^-^ 
that he ainseci at; that ob| *:~>^ 
huodred threw- &3t:<=>nes ^^^iAr^^>«L 
ol:»|ect, no ora^ -woi-iIcJ doubt ^ 

it. It ia tr<:>na ^tJO-H &. combj ^ "'^^ 
that vi^e infer tln^ esxisterj^j ^'^/V 
C7reator fi-orxx th^ marks of *^/ 

the Universe, tlncuJS^h marjy '^*'' 
taken sing^ljy, mig-ht weii t<e *' 

sknd accidental ♦ t>ut tliat ^^^^^ 
such, is morally- lnf3pos^j|,^j^^->' 
T-ec\viisite in setting- fortl^ ^^ ' 
Hny popular <J»»«=*^"''®^' Argo,^ ' 
ture ; the gr^"^"^^* ' ^-^ *='f''»^n bem^ 

from clia»ce, i» «^« *>«« **» *"'''»ite; (l 
morally i«»i>o««ibl«- ^'^ *""7^^*^ecoo^^t 

ren^^os no otfc«x^ «»"*^ t'-V"'^ xea//t. ^»^,, 

p If I reooll^c* rigrl.tly H,^,^ ^ • j^ 



Often /o.t o. ,;,^^U., '^.o Ci^b^^^^ro. 

such B» i"«f«ncte ,^ ^o J; 'V, ' '^e,, '**'^^. 

tte v«y same to . ^'^^ <,„^ ».^L"'a.T 

»o «y one Ho ' "(., ^'^''erf . ^'^'u^UyJl 

»h<«eviaei,ces,. *6 ^^. Oo, ^J, <* phi„ 
„,„, Ahd bereft^ ^"^^ «J^'^ •«•««.- 

against any |.eftjf,no- the Fall ''Oht.i ''t'erf 

paniculars. See cfc. 3 ''^e ft^ Joi« ^ 
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upon. The multitude of the chances, therefore^ 

he would say, against any series of events^, ^q®, 

not constitute it improbable ; since t ® JHe 

tiappens to every one every day ; ^' S' ^ *naa 

-vvalking through London streets on his b«s »)^gg^ 

rneets accidentally hundreds of others p^s^^*^^ to 

^nd fro on theirs ; and he would not ss/ ^t tfie 

close of the day that any thing improi>o^^ hd 

occurred to him ; yet it would almost b^^^ 

calculation to compute the Chances against his 

meeting precisely those very persons, in the 

order, and at the tinaes and places of his meeting 

each. The paradox thus seemingly established, 

though few might be practically misled by it, 

many would be at a loss to solve 

The truth is that any supposition is justly 
called improbable, not from the number of 
chances against it, considered independently, 
but from the number of chances against it 
compared with those which lie against some 
other supposition : we call the dmwing of a 
prize in the lottery improbable, though there be 
but five to one 3gai„3j it, because there are more 
chances ot a blank ; on the other hand, if any 
one were cast on a desert island under circum- 
stances. woich warranted his believing that the 
chances were a hundred to one against any one's 
bavingr '^n there before him, yet if he found 
on the sand pej^ygg g^ arianged as to form 



distinctly th^ 1^1:e^x*s of st i 
not oaiy csoncrlud^ it. pro 
certain ttneLt sc>iX3^ Isunaan b 
becsaus^ t-ti^i"'^ -woulci be 
a&:ainst those forms havin. 
the fortuitous acrtion ot the 
the instance at^O'ves g^iven, ^ 
into which st number of Jett^ 
not he called itaaf^robabl^^ 
chances are ag^airast thatpar^^ 
there are just as ma"^ ag:^ ^ 
other unmeaningr forms j ^ 
formed a coherent: poem, it ^^ 
incalculably i na i>rol>able tl^^^' 
ha^^e been fortuitous, thoug.,^ ^^ 
it remain the ^^ry same; i^^^ 

its having beeu ^^'^^ '^^^'^k 

prohahilitx '"^^'^r.;/!^^-! 
^nated from » -sr*>»»^ «*o« v^ 

alternatives. ^bserv^ . 

The foregro'^S^ ******'^^^t,ons ^ 



from 1 es*^ ^ orohabiii, ^\ 

the degree ^*^^^„ees. ^ '" ^^ 
calculation o* *= 






their '.^i^ciden^ymt^"''' o^^** oi'^'^^lihg 






^ right line, so far « ^Vwl '*'<^tJ^"^^t^H,,Jr^ 
i€S cow^e, 2Vo,^^ J»- ^W ^^ ace '^. ^fec/j3. ^ 

venC/n. the k^ 'j-^ C,^^'^''ioT^ ^-«^ . 
may ^.^./^^ ^ ^"-eof J^^% >^^^ pr^^._ 

the c.se supposef^'^'^-4 /!f ^^TT^'^r'^'O' <>/• 
'•^'^^o,';^^%te;';^-^».e 






find thsat: ^pv^imen a. t>ocJy is 
surface, it^s mo^iov^ is sp 

^nu^es lotagpex* iwc^ nmotiioi 
still ; aixj tfa^ iik^^ Viritrii i 
propor^iotB dis ^w^^ ^r^^Jua 

of tbe £111% t>y sf^tJtAw^^ -i 
in Tnot:i«3«% wjiwm^rAi^mr si«3 air 
sCill longer 4cro^3 tri n t^^d- 
eiOFoot of tiMs^ orig-f raal im; 
protraoted, in p>rTO^OT*ti«)r : 
r«xi»viB the ii:xif>^<Jio»«nts 
smd resi«t:««a<cr^ €rrf :i:h^ a 
£flucl@ i:fi»<: if *!»»« «^ocjJi 
{^M^hirc^ii is o«rt: ^=rf" «>ur poi ^ 
nei^^r 4cea»e, si«^^^ -^^af 
<»cr^Mss ««f *te .«os«wi:i€«. 1. 

<Aor^ ^rt<?iTil:>-at:^« of :tfee l 

<^f^ lite ^,.og»«««*^«*^^> 



«• See el3^ a-x-gr^*** 
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at at least, general, consent -J^^xox^s <> 
some have applied to f ;^-^^, resp-f^ 
wisest and most cultivated P^^j eX^eii^^ .^ 
both the existence and the ^ ^f^^t t ^^^. 
of the Deity. It cannot be d^^ A'^'^^v>\e '^'^ 
a presumptive force in each of t^'^^oC^'T ^ t*»»y 
but it may be answered that it l^ sp«*''*'^' c'-^ 
opinion common to almost all i |.fO«* ,*^"''*^-^ 

possibly be an error resulting i»?^^- ~ ' 

stitutional infirmity of the hutr>^ 

that if we are to acquiesce in tt 

majority, we shall be led to Po^ 

being the creed of the greater 





though more weight may reasona^V^ 
to the opinions of the wisest and \^^^ A^' ^ 
gtill, as we know that such men a'^ ^< "^ 
from error, we cannot be perf^^^^ 
adopting the belief they hola, u-^^ 
convinced that they hold it ,-^ co^M 
their being the wisest and l^^st \u^Aj 
far forth as they are such. ^^^^ ^^; 
cisely the point- which may ^^^ ^m.i^'^ 
the abPve-mentioned progr^^^ - ^ , '*^( 
jSTations of Atheists, if there ^ ^^ 
are confessedly among the ^y^f"^ '^.^^^ 
fg^on^nt savages: those ^^^ ^^^tS- 
^^ or Gods as malevolent ^^^^^^^^ ^ 
subject to human passions ^,' ^^V' 
Jariably to be found (i, ,^-^-^ ^^^ 






'^^^J^'^^^ 




J!K 



C»^r. II. $. s. <>*■ C03MVIC 

least) amongr those w^lio 
"""'"^^^ ; ^nd ^mon^ tiie t 
of the ancientrs, -virho prof^ 
the more enli^ht^n^d men^ 
either to faa-v^ rejected a] 
explained a-wo^y, the popi]~ 
hotnetan n^tion^, ^g-aio, 
who are csert^ii^ljy" more ad,, 
than their JE*&.f^skn neigh^ 
unit^r and tfi^ rooral exc^, 
hut the nations of CUbriste^ 
of the I>ivir»^ ^o<:>dnes8 ^ 
undeniabl^r th^ wx^ost ciVi||^ 
and possess, ^eiaeralJy 
cultivated aiad iroprovejj 
:tfo'w if 'we 'wouald ascert^. 
sentiments of Dr»an ar^a,^^ 
surely look *o those vj^j^ 
most: amons^ ***« *^<^*' raj 
t>v»t: towards %^»mioh aJso ^ 
IS found in «»«« in P«>liort 
rationaliey an*3 <="l*'^»tion 
extravag^ant: to ^"PPCise 
towards a naore 'mpr^^^ I 

existence s».o>mald tencj ,^ 

instil fal«« "^*'*^"L ^^ 
authorized to conclude ^^ 
be the K«o«t c^orrect whi,^ 
whose k„owledgr-. 'nteiJi 
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cuUivation should have ^%^^ J \ /^ 
pitch of perfection; and that tP*^^^ V'* ^ ^, 



will approach the nearest to ^ . -»« H*/cb 
are ent<Jrtaioea, napre or lesp, by ^"""^ ij^^ou^i 
in proportion 98 tbey hstv^ ^v^ac^d toward* 
tbi$ civilized state. 

Many other instanp^o "'•ght ke adduced* 
in which truths of the bigbe&t ifpportapce VO^Y 
be elicited by this process of" Argument^^^ ' 
which will enable us to c|eei«il^ ^{{[j g^fiSf^ent 
probability ivhat conwequejaoe would foi^^ 
frofD ao hypothesis irhich wg h^y^ pever ex- 
perienced. Itani^t, not in»pr<^e;^y, be wjfs^^ 
the Argumeiit frwn Prao^re^iv,e Appronctt. 

Example. '^'''^ ^""^ '^'"^ of Arguments to be eoosidefwW, 

being ithe other branch of the second of tl*e two 

classes originally laid down, n>ay be treated 

of under the general name of Example, takteag 

t?bat term in its widest aeceptation, so as t© 

^joinprehend the ArgumentB desig«ated fey itbc 

.p^rious names of Induction, Experieooc, Ai>a- 

logy, parity of Reasoning, &c. all of visbioh 

^pe essentially the same, as fur as regards <iie 

/tindanjewta'l principles I am here treating^ of; 

^(yr rn a^ ^ A^'gui»ents designated by these 

^5,tnes rt wi« be fovtv*^^ that we consider one -or 

mare, 'J«"^"'"' *»<J«vidyaUbjects or instances, of 






»CTlo>^ 



) 



ot sonve ^p^\«^ ^r otfeev, of ***'"• 

respecting «it:V»«^tr trl^i^ -whole Qj**^ ^f 
Jinown, indk\vi<l vials of it. ^'s? Or i 

In -A.¥-gvirv»e;nt:s oF this ki»j^ 
iovunti, tVirvit:, vkni-v^rsall^r, we ^ tbeij : 
pr^rxiiss 'fc.laa.t. -wViat is true y-.^*^Oie 
p»c»in^ ir» <:|-*a^stion) of" the j^ *i |._ 
^id vials -whicVi we bring ^^ ^*Vw 
%fc>, is tiirvi^ <3ft tlife wlioi6 C|. ^^r(j '*''*^ 
l>elon^ j tl-iet -minor prettihs ^^ j ^li» 
%%ii«^ *>F tl^a* »ndivid«ai; 9,JJ^:^j ^ ^Vvh 
4>nOferr<ecl rte»Tpfe«*i«g the w^^ th %^f 
-we ^«s^ <^t: th*it gewei^/oou i C^ ^m< 

,,«,<* -pass at *''"*' *^ fA^** ^^^ i»«^l 
y„g^ oiw^ ''«*^'^ 




I 









come undet ^^, poi^' ^ (^^^'l^^' 
considered »« v»»9 **^' \ be ^^ 

cr,-«d at \ts *^ ,,erse t^ \ 






r 







first i 

Th 

to fee 

enthy 
infer fi 
again. 
Effect, 
iiient ft 
to E.€S 







kind <'^/a<>.^C^''''1 









This .^ >;",,. .0 ;„gb.*».. 



*« tbe\i IsCL-^sr 



'''"'' ■^' fi ^- OF CONVICn 

_ ^-^^^-e-, thovigh we may be ; 
-'^ ^^hi<^tM J^ada men generall 

Th^ e^x~c3n '• Induction'' is , 
to such ./Vr'^uments as stop $(, 
conclusion ; and is thus contr 
<;omcxion us^, from Example. 
addit^ioirial diflference, that w 
o^neral conclusion fromjeoerai 
-wre use the ^iworcJ Induction in t 
l^er:; -while e3ch one of these cs 
cation -were made to another ii 
he callea a distinct ExanjpJe. 
however, is "«>* essential; sim 
inference be made from one in 
several, it is equally called an 
a general conclusion be legiti 
And this is to be determined 
of the subject-matter; in the ii 
the laws of nature, a single exp 
„d careful 13^ made, is usually a 
conclusive, because we can then 

^ ^ -„ s^Il the circumstances . 

acrf^ertain **'■ , 

**^ . ^ vvho ba<^ ascertained, in a 

Chenais ^^^^ j^.^ capability of coi 
men o e ^^^id not think it nece 

!;^r^Si experiment with several 
the ^" ^ould draw the con<i\u8io» 
mens, ^^^^,g universally, an^ ^\iVv 
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^^^r^'^u '^^''^'y' «ur uncertainty 

,,^«v»an«^ f tbec.rcua,st.„ces, that ^ 

^«pecU«S "^ ,,f, obliges us to collect „any 

''^'''•1 . instance* *« ^^^^rant ev^n a probable 
co\oc»dwS ooe in»,a„ee. e, g. of the 

^'"^'^To infer tbe ^rtai»ty,. «r ev^ the 

Experience- ^'''PT^jte to the /»r««««e* frooa whieii line 
ig apP" ^ ^^ ji^e infere^^ we daraw. Sti^ctly 
a*^"^'. we know by Ex^ri^ce ondy the 

speaku*^'^ w^at has passed under mir own 
/*«*'' *^ow; <*«»s, we Vuaow by Eafperi^nce 
<feserv»^ ^.^j^ ^^^ ^l^ ebVsed and diitowed, 
*****. *" ^^ a time; «od fKWDathe Testimooyof 
'^'"'"S ^ to their own t^erieo^e, tfaat tbe^ 

1 ^""^ ^°\^g candaade, by loduction, tb»t the 

1 ***The v^'**'*'* A"ali^y again is geoerai/y em- 

Vo ed io Abecase xaf ArgttBaen*s in »vhicb rthe 
? L««P adid«oed is somew'bat «aore tremckte ftem 
to «*»'«'" *'^ '^ applied ; e. g. a jAtyeician 
* old be said to know by f^p^ieuce .the 

^ Sre Logic. " On the Province ofReasoning." 

^ ^g^^ the artiek " Experience" in ^^e Appendix to Ae 



U^-^. 







t/j, 



»>' he ^ 






<3XT^ 



anti 



act^w «3ui>ci that ,„ 

binnce, with vv^Hich itiso/^eo 
•anguag^e eve.:. of eE^iineiu ,vr, 
'L.hemistrv and JNTaturai Hhi, 
aay. ^V iialc:»g-_;y^ t>«5» "£? a " rese,, 
that shoultJ strricitJ V be caJfe,i 
-Analog-jy, ii:i ■s^hicrh the two tl 
./?-o/» whic-li, anci the one /q ^ 
not themseJ vcf»!=s filike, bi,t 
rcicitioTi^ to scj»ni^ other ^j^, 
words, thfLt th^ cotijiriion f^„,ji 
fall uncJetr, cuoiisists in a relj^ti 
and a s^^d sa i-^ not in theiv^g^ 
a like i-^latioii to tlie p:t^rp, 
future n^stlinc;-, on tlie oii^ I, 
and young- |:>lE««t: <:>r\ th^.. ^ 



,/V *»■>'*»••' «A«»<OT(t, ^^ 
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this relation being the genus which ^^^^ ^^^ 
under: and many Arguments might be **^^^ 
from this Analogy. Again the fact «**'•»*, 
birth different persons have diffeitent ^^J^ 
constitutions, in respect of complexion, »*»*"' 
sti^ngth, shape, liability to particular '****^'^^j^ 
&c. which constitutions, however, are capa 
of being, to a certain degree, modified by 
i^imen, medicine, &c. affords an Analogy 
hy which we may form a presumption, that t 
iike takes place in respect of mental qualities 
stso; though it is plain that there can be no 
fiirect resemblance either between body a" 
"I'nd, or their respective attributes. 

In tfifs kiiid of Argument, one error, which is 

^eiy common, and which is to be sedulously 

avoidecf, is that of concluding the things m 

question to be alike^ because they are Jina- 

^ogous ,- to resemble each other in themselves, 

because there is a resemblance in the relation 
they i>^dr to certain other things ; which is 
msmifestJy a groundless inference. Another 
caution is applicable to the whole class of 
Arguxaent^a fi-om Example ; \\x, not to consider 
the res^i:x3l>Iance of Analogy to extend further 
(i. e. to more particulars) than it does. The 
re3emh\i3LT*c& of a picture to the object it repre- 
sents, is* t3LirGCt', but it extends no further than 
th& on& &^nsG of seeing is concerned. In the 
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the same class, are the mosi ^^^^^^^^^^ .^^ 

that class. Thus, virtue and vice are eal ^^ 

Contraries, as being, 6ot^, ''moral ^^^^^^""j^^^ 

the most dissimilar of moral habits. JVl^^^ 

dissimilarity, it is evident, wouJd not constitute 

Contrariety ; for no one would say that virtue 

was contrary to a mathematical problem ; t e 

fwo things having nothing in common. In t is 

then, as in other arguments of the same class, we 

may infer that the two Contrary terms have 

a similar relation to the same third, or, respec- 

tiVeTy, to two corresponding (i. e. in this case, 

Contrary} terms : we may conjecture, e. gf. that 

since virtue may be acquired by education, 

so may vice ; or again, that since virtue leads to 

'^^ppirMG&s, so does vice to misery. 

ThG j3hrase " Parity of Reasoning,^^ is com- 
nionry employed to denote Analogical Rea- 
soning-. 

§. 7. 

Arist:otl€*y in his Rhetoric^ has divided Ex- 

amples into jReal and Tnvenfed ." the one being 

drawn fVom actual matter of fact ; the other, 

from a supposed case. And he remarks, that 

thougtM the latter is more easily adduced, the 

former is nao^e convincing. If however due 

care b& raken, that the fictitious instance,— the 

suppo^^^ orase, adduced, be not wanting in 



j:f9~o&a&£/i^Tf^ it: -will oFtien b^ 
jtlian trtie oth^r. ^P'or it: may 
or ^v€Jrj s^v^rsi-l, l~kis^orical ^ 
to, whicrb fc»^i«ag^ in^verthei^ ^^ 

^^n^i*».l rul^, -vvill not pro\?-^ ^ 

th^ C5C>n<5lusio«:i - Thus, ^c>tr3 

instances of tfferooity in faJac^ 
authoT-ized to o;onolud«, that / 
sallj^, or g«ir»erall>^, fferocious; , 
instano6s ncaa^^ t»e brought for 
side. TVhereas in the suppos, 

\yy .A^ristotle, aas employed 
rnariners otioosing theirsteers, 
we have no reason to sup 
ever occurred, v»re see so plain 
that if it di^ ocour, theJof 
nnsRilfcl person, to the Joss c 
argument ha« oons.derabie 
p^otioe, so oon3«,on ,n the ^ 
3ppoi«tinsr n3a^.«trates y,o 
There is, however, this ,^ 
._ - « ^r-titious case which 1 
prohah.htX' __^^e such .. 



that a fiotitions <^^«^ -!"fh | 

prol 
so 

«stahli«hea^ho ^ ofw^t"? 
parall<el c««^ ' ^" ''*^»^ 



that or course such ,, 
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ai^uments may fairljr establish a f enew/ /""^ '^^ 
even though we may be unable, after a'» 
account for the alleg-ed fact /n any °* 
instances ; e. g. no satisfactory reason has 5^^ 
been assigned for a connection between « 

absence of upper cutti ng- teeth, or of the preseno*B^ 
of horns, and rumination ; but the instanccs^*^ 
so numerous and constant of this connectt^»r 
that no Naturalist w-ouJd hesitate, if on examin- 
ation of a new species he found tho^ *^** 
absent, and the head horned, to P""^"^"?^ 
the animal a ruminant. Whereas* oo the otb^r 
hand, the fable of the countryman, wbO obt»i"«^ 
from Jupiter the regulation of the weather, «"<» 
in consequence found his crops fail does »<>* ^^ 
one step towards proving the inteoaed con- 
clusion ; because that consequence i« ^ ^^Z 
gratuitous assumption without any P^^^ v^ 
to support it ^ There is an i^^^^U «^,*.^'^ 
error in a tale of Cumberland's iotetideo 
prove the advantage of a public over » P'^'ted, 
education; he represents two l>rothers edo^a 
on the two plans respectively ; trlieforfn®'^ *'''^*Viad 
out very well, and the latter x^^ry lU: »***^ 

» In fact the assumptioti there is »^oi: a„lv xr^^^^^^ has, 

i^ in direct contradiction to experi«^o_ ,2 * g»«-**^**f ' by 

t„ a certain degree, the command o-P * ^ «o«»sl»»'* ' Z 

,^. -elpofhiswateHng^potr^t^t^J^^^^^^^^^^^ «"-' 

^„a the result ., not the destruo^^^ V^^tJop'^ 



*^»^^.XT. 5,^ 



« result ^vhi^H^f °*^«"a«^ «. 
l»ons been ^ - ^'"^•' wou« ^ «j, , , 



.ot:ie%T::i!'"*'--<H.' 

XJna^r the head o/^ , H. 

fi-oin that: ^f '•'e,,^ ^r^^w ' 



fro«, that ^/^^^^^'^^o^'^^^^^ 

to a case ^afi^ii^ ?«P^'^''V~^^ V 

stance abov^ <^it^, of ^^^\\\ ^ 
instead of a mere aZ/^.'^^K^ > X "^e 



7a ^i£MEms Of to 

of mariners choosiog a st^^ ^^"ti. 

being wrecked m conseqt,^^^««Jao bj. j^^ 
evidently have placed th^^ \ '^*otle wqi.U 
Logos. The other metho^i .^**^'' »be head of 
ferable, from its brevity) ^^'h©^ ^^ <^oui^g 
can be readily unders^ootf . ^^^^ the ^U,,,!'*' 
rt is common, in the case of ^^^^^ ^ccordin^ 
to allude to, instead of oarr^^. ^^»»02b,„ ^ . ° ^ 
e. g. of the horse and the stag ^' ^^^^n. Th^' 
would, in the present day, ^^^^^ he «,v^^' 
to than told, if ^e ^jghed to ^ '^^her ^f^^^' 
from calling in a too powerfu,^''^^e a p^n 7 
is evident that a likedistinctio,, ' .^^*i*iary | 
made in respect of historical ev"'^*"' *»«ve*be 
cases which are well known, beil^^^^'^s ; .. ^" 
alluded to, and not recited. ^^ ^^en ^^ 
The word " Fable" j, ^ ^^^'^ 

limited to t''^^^ fictions in which^?^''^ §ener.„ 

analogical; 'J!^ other class bj^ * ^Ct K 
Tales, &c. ^Wi^emblan^^^-^/ed^'^^.'^t 
Smith has observed) the most^ "''^ (^s D '' 
the things compared are of th ^*^V, in ^• 
nature ; as is the case in l ^^t ^- ^^Jch 
a„d such accordingly, are J,;^' "^^ «alj>'f '^«^ 
a^umentative purpo^^ u !^ '^^'3' Prer ^''^^ ; 
stance itself, and afso o„' ^^ ^^o^ rhar^''"<J for 
^r^e^/Vy »vhich is, for r?'''** of tu '""'^''nj^ 






Chav>.1\. §. Ti 

allowed b«t r^.i„»r«^ ,„ .^^_^- 



:!".". °"!*°- «--«* »-"S*h Uo' 



J 



other Ician*^, «^ fictitious Taj^. '^K?' 
direct, ancl tVicre«-kT^*- !*-«« =*-:i.. > ha^ 



other Ician*^, «^ fictitious Taj^ '^K?' 
reality, rec^xaires tt>at an inte/^^fe 



and p»ersons sVftovkld be ci^ ''t j 
detail, 'witWout -wvViicH it vrou/n *^ 
:F'al>le of tlrie Old INflian and t/,^ ^ 
conaF^^*"^** wittfc tt»e Iliad, amy ^u 
wl[»a.t bas l>^;^n salcl ; the (^ ^^^, 
^a<:Vi t>^ii:»g tH^ same, vi«. f^ ^^^ 
l>y viniork, and the weafcij ^t|. 
division ; the latter Bctiott ^^ 
insii^id if conveyed in a ^^O^, 
in twenty— four books, io^y ijj. 
Of" the various uses, ai,^/ '^^, 
refutation, <*F ExampJe^^ ^l|^ 



A-rg-uments,) I shaWft^* < 
he worth while hereto^, '®^ 



^ 




eii 

purposes ; >« -* - 

either to illustrate aof^ ^>x ^ 

- ^ ISfov&l or Ta.U may ^^ ^ 



F^bl^ to » ^^^^''^ "" ^ 



X 
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(which is the strict etynaologK^ ^^'^ p^\ ^«otA 
Illustration,) or to amuse the W a 1 \ \^,0«2^/ 



of language. It is of course ^0 ^Qgjl Vtaat to 
distinguish, both in our own COU^y Yjans and 
those of others, betvreen these different p"''' 
poses. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the various use and order of^^f^ several hinds of 
Propositions and of uflrgwrnent^ i^ different ca>m. 

§. 1. 

Aigument. THe/r*/ rule to be observed is, that it should 
Sontnd^" be considered, whether the princJpaJ ohiect of 
satisfaction, jjje discourse be, to give satisfaction to a candid 
mind, and convey instruction to those who 
are ready to receive it, or to compei the assent, 
or silence the objections, of an opponent. The 
former of these purposes is, in general, prin* 
cipaUy to be accomplished by the former of 
those two great classes into which arguments 
^ere divided ; (viz. by those from Cause to 
Effect,) the other, by the latter. 

To whatever class, however, the Arguments 
^e resort to may belong, the general tenour 
^f the reasoning will, in many respects, be 
effected by the present consideration. The 
distinction in question is nevertheless in general 
little attended to. jj jg ^^^^^ ^^ j^„ ^^ Argu- 




necessity to /a -^"*«^e .^« ^U^v\ V 






J>>.»T I- 
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I the ot»*^* 

of Christianity in general, proves ^^^^ 

satisfactory to a believer's mind, but '^^^^.^„ ^f 
which makes the most shew in the re ^^ ^^^^ 
infidels; the Arguments from ^"8'°^^ ^^/^, 

other hand, which are the most unanswe' 

are not so pleasing and consolatory. 

of morality, and professing, sometimes *^" * ® j^ga-rts, *!»« 
but more frequently from the vanity of indignation 

most abominable maxims of conduct. « expose »ach 

rouses, and we are eager to refute an ^^e^^ j^trinsic 
detestable principles. But thougrh it w * j^fla"*®® "' 
hate/ulness and deteetableness which ""^"^^^ ^ ^.j^e sol© 
against th«m, we are unwilling to assign t la ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
reason wliy we condemn them, or to P""®*®" The 

merely because we ourselves hate and detest ^ ♦ ^^^^ 

reason, ^^ think, would not appear to be f"»*'*"f "" '^^ ^hey 
i.hysho«ld it not; if we hate and detest them beca^ 
are the natural and proper objects of hatred and dete ^^^^ 
But when ^« are asked why we should not act 
or such a «.anner, the very question seems to ^"PPJ'''^ 
to those v^rlao ask it. this manner of acting does »«* *PJ^ 
to be for i*« *>w" sake the natural and proper object 
sentiment*. We must shew them, therefore, that »* ^ 
to be so r^s^ the «ake of something else. Upon this account 
we generally «*«' ''''°«* ^^ «*»»«' arguments, an 
considerati<>« which fi.st occurs to -' -/»»\t ^^^^^ 
fusion o:*" society which would result from the ixniversai 
*""* J ^f auch practices. "We seldom fail, therefore, 

trrs«^r«I-o« t^s topic- (Partii. secii. p. 151,152. 



vol 



i.ed. 18 1«0 
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§. 2. 
JVIat-ters o-f" Op»i«»iori, (as , 
^^here -vtre are wiot: said propk 
Jz*€i^^,^ are estral>lislied ch^ 
probability ; (^.A^rgvintients ^ 
from Clause to E.flfect,) the 
of %vise men is also adijj,> 
ohiefly by i=5^"s, of various I 
it must be T-ei:«emb^red ,nc 
ana future events, by Ame< 
ana E:xai:«t>les- 

Exampl^, l^owever, ,s no, 
«roof of matters of op.n.c 
fJagrneut i« oue oase n^ayb 

by au «P;P^' j^ this way th 
case. /^._, _„t; authority, to 
by tbe *''^*^^^eions, in whicf 
in tbose ^ ourselves; viz. 
*- aeoe,-^ -^^ ^^ ,, ^„, 
casion, ^% £ire directed to 

another ; „c»sed case, by 

to <^^^^^^J^ how, in that ^ 
oonsiaeriog: " c 

to be ^^^^^^'^ r«ore fr^ 
3„ E*.acr.T>l^ *^^^ 
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for Argument, but, strictly speakings, for ///«w- 
f ration ,— not to prove the proposition in ques- 
tion, but to make it more ciear/y «nAftrst«ft^\ 
Ta^'h^^ ^""^^Pos'tion maintained \>3 ^wero, 
^ 0#- book iii.) is what may be ac^ouota/ a 
matter of opinion ; viz. that « nothing is ex- 
tor^Exam P™* '^^'''^ '« dishoDourable ;- wbea t/ien 
pie.. b^ adduces the Example of the supposed ^-^^- 

ofThemistoclesto burn the aJlieC-fleeiV *'^'"^* 
be maintains, in coptradictioo to A V' 
would not have been expedient. l>Zl,^^ ^' 
would have been unj„st, it is man fast. "t. ^^ 
must understand the in,,,„^ brou^bt^^S^ 
asno „,ore than an Illustration of thfe Z^^ 
pnnc.p,e he intends to establish ; s^Tft^ 
^°»id be a plain beo-c>;n„ ^^ ... ' 

«.^ fit. 'V^icuuHLlt T?°" ''' 

only be «d»i«ed by thos: X TCn':: /T"^ 
general principle. assentec/ to ,l^ 

we may „ot be led fo ^^^^2 T '"' 
such an one as the f^r^^ ' '" Argument 

other hand, we may no^^ ' ^^^ '^'' °" »»»« 
sophistry him who adduce. T^ ''^^'S^ Mih 
with a view to explanation! '^" °"^ "'""^ 

lUusttatioD It is also of the ereaf*» 
^^- distinguish between Examof. *^*>;««q"ence t, 
<^- kind) properly so called i ^ "^® '"^^oted 

' *• e, which have the 
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"force of' A.rguments, and 
troci\:iCieci for tlie ornament c 
eitlaer of simile, as it is cal 
INot: orily is an ingenious 
TX%ist.alsLen for a proof, thou 
^wHon t:riejd by the rules laid 
"tVi^ tr-esitise on Logic, aflPon 
but also on the other hand 
arguoaent is not unfrequently 
as an ornament of style, if it 
as to produce that elffect; 
evidently no reason why thi 
fair Analogical Reasoning, j, 
idea introduced by the Anal: 
a sublime or a pleasing one 
ficacy of penitence, and pie , 
irenclering the Deity propj i 
reooncileable with the iijj, 
nature, and the steadiness of 
is not in man^s power to alte 
sun ; but it is often in his p 
sun to shine or not to ^^in 
v^ithdraws from its beatx^s, o 

b The pleasure derived froi^^ ^^^^ 

ins, ^^^'^ ^"^ ''T'''?' ^^^Pariso. 
by Aristatle to the pleasure of the ^ 
great that the reader or hearer is 
jyrebensian of ^^^ ^or a perception o i 
analogy ^ ^^ P"""^ "'• ^^- ^ §• 3. 
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If iie QUits the aK^^^i^ 

ebange is i„ ^ f„e - '" '"^ ''""^' "" 

he^ve„l3. Iur„i„, " '^^ ^""^ ^^-ected in the 

result is the sa **" "^ '" ^'"seif, (he 

icndiutabllity of'^ ^^ "' '■' "'^'•e- Nor is the 

turningr sinner «,k ^""^ '■®^''°" ^'^^ t'le re- 

prejudice or o/in^^ '^^"^ «^«>^ '^e veil of 

blessed v^^ith the «„ T"*"*"' ^''^"^** "ot again be 

Tbe irxiage he,^ in7r^ "^ °^ ^'^'"^ ^^^'«"^" 

tbe Argunrient is not th "T** '^ o''namentaI, but 

c-ase adduced fairlv Perfect; since the 

principle required, thaT' u^^ '^^ ^^"^'^' 

one of two objects havinc,^ ^ ^"^^ ^^^^^«^ '" 

each other, ^,3, have tb"^ ^ ^^^^-'^^^ ''-'^tioo to 

a^ If 'thad taken p/^^e i! Tk'"^ '""^^^'^^^ '^^^"'^ 

The mistake in q ^"^ other. -> 

«, --"^ When such^a^'Xr.'' '''" "^^^ ^'^^'y 
,„ a ^-^'^ tercn ea.pio!^e^^"»^^-"' is conveyed 
generally the case where ttf^P'^°'''««"y ; as is 

eouine doctnnes of the oH ""^ ''^^^^'^^ as the 

^tr^or beinJt:/^^"-entt:^Ts" ^'^^-^^^ 
valid g conveyed in the 7 "*"' ***« 'ess 

pbor- , "^ ^orn, of a Meta 

,,,fut"re,bothoftheAr,rnr::^- relating to 

'^''^^^^ Example, 
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.smd of t:1rftek.«: f«-oxxi- Clause /q 

!C3£K.vi^^9 -wlrxettrlx^r knov/j ^ i 

^^/ 

from Clause to -E"^ *^ a^ 

IVfen are ap^ c/^ecfence. 

appears a^sirc,^^ ^ to prove 
coTdin^ to wh^^ ^e//y jmpro] 
»enr*o(^'*^^^' ^'' (i(> bas been i 
allovKed; ^*ip/<t. ^uch an exp , 

be removed L J>;j^ . ^„^ jj,, 

Effect, whicli the Argumen 
ception oftl)^ hus prepares tl 
. who bore a ^ ^ther A. rg-tiinen i 
Tuption, th^ ^character wei 
might avail . strongest Gvidlei 
of a covetoQ ''^^<?/ but if *>^ "* 
not alone L * ^^fsposition, this*, 
wouMhav. ^"oxved to sub^t* 
tohndati i'^^t ^veigl^t ii^ '"<^ 

f'' ^% to the /«e«r« «l 
Argvaieiit and Kx^rrMpl^ ^"P 
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when thus used in conjunctioD, and in the order 
prescribed ; a sufficient cause being established, 
leaves us still at liberty to suppose that there 
may be circumstances Mrhich will prevent the 
efiect from taking place ; but Examples sub- 
joined shew that these circumstances do not, 
at least always, prevent that effect ; and on the 
other hand, Examples introduced at the first, 
may be suspected of being exceptions to the 
general rule, (unless they are very numerous,) 
instead of being instances of it; which an 
adequate cause previously assigned will shew 
them to be. E. g. if any one bad argued, from 
tine temptations and opportunities occurring to 
a military commander, that Buonaparte was 
Jikely to establish a despotism on the ruins of 
tije French Republic, this Ai^ument, by itself, 
vrould have left men at liberty to suppose that 
^uch a result would be prevented by a jealous 
attachment to liberty in the citizens, and a 
ffellow-feeling of the soldiery with them ; then, 
the Examples of Caesar and of O. Cromwell 
,»vouId have proved, that such preventives are 
tiOt to be trusted. 

Aristotle accordingly has remarked on the 

expediency of not placing Examples in the 

foremost rank of Arguments; in which c 

ti^ says, a ^ofjsi^^hle number would be ..- 

^uisite ; where^S' '" "Confirmation, even one will 




^bicH it: is K^<:» i„^ ^"^^^y other 
A.oot:V^«r r«^«^^ ^*'"""^'- 



prescrtt>eci is^ that i™»^*^^^"''S^ 
^/ migU^ ott:«« ^.,ci«r. wh^tbern.^ 



as alread^r provecl) in seeking ^ " 
It i t,lL\a.t: .A.T-^un36nt t»eir»g-, by ^k^ 

tended iror, supposing;- it. 'were^^, ' 
<2stTe, therefore, is requisite f o ». *^ ' 
csoTifusioti or intHsttrti^triiess as 
^reicVi case prc»pos4&ci ; whether ^.^ 
proposition is st€lmiZZecl, to aasi^ " 
floes account for it, (%>v^hich is ^^ ^ 
of Propositions^ forrmerly notic^^ ' 
«o/ admitted, to jsfr'CfZf^ it by * 
^hat kind vtrhich ta^ote^^ accout^^ 
g^ran led. 

With a view to the Arran^^^ 
ments, no rule is of more loipQ^ 
one novfr under t^onsideration; g^jj 

is a more impi>rtaot [>ottit thi^^ 
supposed; indeed it is notperh^^ 
sequence in Rhetoric than in the 
in which it is well kno^"' ^^a* wi 
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offerees, in numbers, courage, and every othcT 
point, the manner in which they are drawn up, 
so as either to afford mutual support, or, on the 
other hand, even to impede and annoy each 
other, may make the difference of victory or 
defeat. 

E. g. in the statement of the Evidences ot 
our Rehgion, so as to give them their just weight, 
Diuch depends on the Order in which they are 
placed. The Antecedent probability that a 
ReveJation should be given to man, and that it 
should be established by miracles, all would 
al/ow to be, considered by itself, in the absence 
of strong direct testimony, utterly insufficient 
to establish the Conclusion. On the other 
hand, miracles considered abstractedly, as repre- 
sented to have occurred without any occasion or 
'eason for them being assigned, carry with them 
such a strong intrinsic improbability as could 
'Jot be wholly surmounted even by such evi- 
dence as would fully establish any other matters 
of fact:. But the evidences of the former class, 
however inefficient alone towards the esta- 
blish ment of the Conclusion, have very great 
weigftit; in preparing the mind for receiving the 
other Arguments; which again, though they 
would be listened to with prejudice if not so 
supf>o''*^*^» *"'" then be allowed their just weight. 
Th& vfTiters in defence of Christianity have not 
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al^vays si.^t:^ridLecl to this principle; and 
opporieixts V\3.>re often availed themselves i 
tiiOAA^\ec3Lg^ of it, by combating in detail 
meixt.s, ^\\e oombined force of which woi I 
Y>ee¥x irresistible •=. They argue respec \ 
crediV>i\i1Ly of the Christian miracles, abst I 
as if t:Viey were insulated occurrences 
any Icno^wn or conceivable purpose; 
*^ wViat: tiestimony is sujfficient to est 
belief tliat a dead man was restored to 1 ' 
then tlciey proceed to shew that the pr 

a lEtevelation, abstractedly considered 
at: least as to establish the fact that o 
^iv^en. TV^hereas, if it were ^r^/ 
n^ay easily be done) merely that 
s^Jioli abstract improbability of a I 
t:o exclucle the evidence in favour^ 
if on^ were given, it might be e: 
supported by miraculous evider 
enongrh reason would be assigned 
i-enoe of miracles, not indeed to 
but to aiJow a fair hearing for ' 

l>y which they are proved. 

The importance attache^ to t 
or Arguments by the tvi^o gi 
of Athens, tn^Y serve to iii„s 
ivhat has b^^n said, .^schin 
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the judges (in the celebnited coDtest concerning 
the crown) to confine his adversary to the same 
order, in his reply to the charges brought, which 
he himself had observed in bringing them for- 
ward. Demosthenes however was far too skilful 
to be thus entrapped ; and so much inaportance 
does he attach to this point, that he opens his 
speech with a most solemn appeal to the Judges 
for an impartial hearing; which implies, he 
says, not only a rejection of prejudice, but no 
less also, a permission for each speaker to adopt 
whatever Arrangement he should think 6t. And 
accordingly he proceeds to adopt one very diflfer- 
®«t from that which his antagonist had laid 
^own ; for he was no less sensible than his 
"^'a' that the same Arrangement which is the 
^ost iavourable to one side, is likely to be the 
^east favourable to the other. 

It is to be remembered however, that the rules 

which have been given respecting the Order 

/o tvhich different kinds of Argument should be 

arranged, relate only to the different kinds of 

ArguEnents adduced in support of each separate 

•Proposition ; since of course the refutation oi 

an opposed assertion, efiected by means of | 

Signs, may be followed by an a priori Aigu- I 

ment:^ i*^ fevour of our own Conclusion; and the 

like i n many other such cases. 
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§.4. 

A. X*r opposition that is a 
easy t.o V>e esta.\>lished or not 
notV^Vng ^particularly ofiensi\ 
l>^ st:at:^ci at once, and the 
lout; if it be not familiar 
espeoially if it be likely to b 
^u^s\zal]Ly better to state the 
sit: least: some of them, and 
Oonolusion. 

There is no question relai 
no^ore important than the | 
tiVierefore the more unfortun; 
p>ossessed so much practicj | 
laicl <lown no rule on this 
one which evidently had en ; 
but should, content himsel 
souaetimes he adopted the < , 
tifues the other^ (which c i 
do at random,) without disi i 
in which each is to be r 
down principles to guid^ ^ , 
tot/e alsa, when he lay^ ^ , 
h^ads into which a spee 
Proposition and the Proof, 
to the order in which the 

^t J?e Orat, 
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though he leaves it to be understood, from bis 
manner of speakings, that the Conclusion (or 
Question) is to be first stated, and then the 
I»remise8, as in Mathematics. This indeed is 
the usual and natural way of speaking- or writing; 
Vi^. to begin by declaring your Opinion, and 
then to subjoin the Reasons for it. But there 
3re many occasions on which it will be of the 
highest consequence to reverse this plan. It 
^ill sometimes give an oflFensively dogmatical 

"'' " ew^^r""" *" *^^^« ''y «dVancing 
""""etin^r -expected assertion ; though 

^'^ H thZZt T K^*' "" """ ^^ --^' -«ed on, 
^""a awaken T >'""' '^ *" ^^-^^ ««-tion 
^^ view it . "^^ ^"^ accordingly, with 

'^'"JnXnl'''''''''^''- presenfsome 
joct""'' "y no means reallv „„ i • 

^„<, paradoxical shape. fii^, °°7 ' 'I! " "°"' 
^," sion»hee,ublishe; i^tol TJT ""." ^°" 
deling' «■><> offend the r,~i T ^ '° ''"" "" 

^j, ^ntial ,0 keep ^^••"^-'«'°f «''ehea,«,, 

^Mible, the point to „hilh ^'® ' ^ ""='" "^ 
C principles ta„ wM^n^i^''^''- «»*■>?. '«' 
shall have been clearly eat.hr !° . ''*^""=^ 
^e„ li«'" With prejudice if «'''l? ^ '^"^ 
.oents «*■" »re avowedly leadi„ . '° ^'^ 
.tn ^l-'* .hey ate i„tt^*°,» ^onMu. 
^He,e.« -^^^ tH„.,as it ^^^n^ - ^^^«_; 
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tUey ^?vi\l not: l>e able to shelter th 
the discVi^rge. The observance a 
negle-c^, <3f* tlciis rule, will often mj 
eno^ of s^]iocess or failure. 

Tt: rrksty V>e observed that if the I 
\3e ixiaintctined be such as the heai 
to x-egstT'ci as insignificant^ the on 
lyG, at: first suppressed ; but if 
tiling €>jff*<&nsive\o their prejudices 
nxay t>e stated, but the decision of 
kept: back. 

A^ndL it will often be advisab 
vesry gradually to the full stati 
I^roposition required, and to pr 
may so speak, by instalments; ^^ 
rately, and in order, each part c 
question. It is thus that Arista 
many of his doctrines, and am< 
cJefinition of Happiness, in the b 
^li^icoTnachean Ethics; he first ] 
it does not consist, and then c 
by €yne, the several points whici 
stitute his liorion. 

§• ^. 
If tha Argument a ^^i^ri I 
duced in th^ proof of the mair 
au^stian. there w,/J generally 
afterw^rd^ adducing Causes to 
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truth established ; (since that wiW have been 
ali^ady done in the course of the ArgiiTOKoX^y 
on the other hand, it will ofteiv \s« «Avisafc/e 
to do this, when Arguments o* ^^^ae other cbss 
have alone been employed. 

For it is in every case agreea<>i«^ «^^. ^^^'^ 
factory, and may often be oF gr^^^'^^.^J'* ^ 
explain, where it can be done, ^"® ^^^^ 
which produce an Effect that is J^^^^ ^AreaA>, 
admitted to exist. But it must be .|^«^e«»bem/ 
that it is of great importance to mak>'^ '^ ckarJy 
appear which object is, in each case, /WOpoaed; 
whether to establish the feet, or to aC^?^^***^ ^o'" 
it ; since otherwise we may often be g apposed 
to be employing a feeble Argument ; /&/ tba*- 
which is a satisfactory explanation of ^^^^*^«»- 
raitted feet, will frequently be such as ^01/"^*^ '^>^ 
very insufficient to prove it, supposing it 
doubted. 

Refutation. Refutation of Objections should generally be 
placed in the midst of the other Arguments, but 
nearer the beginning than the end. 

If indeed very strong objections have obtained 
niuch currency, or have been just stated by an 
opponent, so that what is asserted is likely t 
be regarded as paradoxical, it may be advisahl 



to begin with a Refutation ; but when 



this 
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is xxot: tilie ease, the mention oi 

io t\^& opening will be likely to j 

do3c\<i€k\ air to our assertion, by imp 

so\o%isne»s tbat much may be saic 

Xf a^sfcin all mention of Objections 

t:ill X\\f^ last, the other Argumeutj 

V>e \ist:etne:d to with prejudice by thoi 

suppose us to be overlooking w[ 

xirged on the other side. 

Sonaetimes indeed it will be diffici 

satisfaotory Refutation of the oppose 

till we have gone through the Arj 

support of our own : even in that ca 

it 'Will be better to take some brie 

tfoenn early in the Composition, witl 

of afterwards considering them nior 

refmitlng them. This is Aristotle's 

eedure. 

A Sophistical use is often made 
rule, when the Objections are svid 
really be satisfactorily answered- 
Sophist will often, by the promise 
phant Kefutation hereafter, gain atte 
own stBtement, which, if j^ be mad 
wi7i sa draw off the hearer's attenti< 
Objeetions, that a very inadequate f 
that promise will p^g^ unnoticed, 
weight will not be allo^ved to the Ok 
It m^y ^^ ^"^^^^ remarking, that 









„f virtue'. ^ t^^ «^' ^ «^ ij ^'•"^'o^, " 
suitable y„ ">« O''o, o/>»^r'*-'» ""*• 

''ting. r> y^^. r*, ^^^a/j^ ^^J^A-c. ^^"^^^ 

any ^'•oposit;. ^^^'^ a^ ^' '^Oc/l^^^^e ? *^ 
"" ^^y T^ '^o 1^' »^^/o^ ,?^^ 
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proving ^Ixt:^ contradictory of it ; s 
ovex-tV^ro^wing the Arguments by \, 
V>eerx svip^ported. The former of i 
st.r\otAy ^ndL properly called Refu 
oix\y ac:o\<ientally such, since it 
\>oen ^naployed equally well had : 
A^rgvinaent never existed ; and i 
oflter^ happen that a Proposition 3 
one avitlior may be in this w 
anotlier, M^ho had never heard of I 
Thos I^ericles is represented by 
proving^ in a speech to the 1 
probabili ty of their success agaii I 
n^sians, and thus, virtually, ^ef^ 
of" the Corinthian ambassador 
had laboured to shevt^ the pp I 

speedy downfall. In fact, : 

argues in favour of any Cone ^ 

refuting, in this way, the opp 

13ut the character of Refut = 

belongs to the other mode of 
^vvhich a reference is made, ai 
to same specific Arg^^j^^^^ 1 



^ The speeches indeed are 

the historia^D ; but he profess. 

jvbat was either actually ^ai^, 

occasion ; ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^meuts « 

in questiati are undoubtedly such 
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opposite Conclusion. This Refutation may con- 
sist either in the denial of one of the Premises^ 
or an Objection against the conclusiveness of the 
Reasoning. And here it is to be observed that 
the Objection is often supposed, from the mode 
in which it is expressed, to belong to this last 
class, when perhaps it does not, but consists 
in the contradiction of a Premiss; for it is 
very coaiuion to say, '' I admit your principle, 
but deny that it leads to such a consequence ;'• 
" the assertion is true, but it has no force as 
^" A'^gument to prove that Conclusion ;^' this 
sounds h\^e an objection to tlie Reasoning itself, 
but itAviJJ not unfreqiiently be found to amount 
^^^y to a denial of the suppressed Premiss of 
^^ finthymeme; the assertion which is admitted 
^'% only the expressed Premiss, whose force 
^^^^ -A'S'Ument must of course depend on the 
^Aer Premiss which is understood *\ Thus 
y^'burton admits that in the Law of Moses 
® doctri ne of a future state was not revealed ; 
butcontojnds that this, so far from disproving, 
as the X>e]sts pretend, his Divine mission, does^ 
o^ the contrary, establish it. But the Objec- 
tion is not: to the Deist^s Argument properly 

A It hsL^ l>oeii remarked to me by an intelligent friend 
that in cojoai^^'* discourse the word " Principle" is usually 
employed, ^o designate the major premiss of an Argument, 
and " Re^t^*^**'*' ^^® minor. 
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SO oalled^ fevit to the other Premiss, which tf 

so lc\ast:i\y took for granted, and which 

di»iC^iroves^ viz. " that a divinely-commissif 

"L».a.^vvg\ve>x' -would have been sure to reveal 

doctrriic^e.** The Objection is then only pro 

^3.\c]L t-o lie against the Reasoning itself, wf 

\^ ^Vve^wn that, granting all that is assum 

t^Vie otlcieT side, whether expressed or under 

3^^\1 tl:ie Conclusion contended for wou 

follow from the Premises, either on ace 

some ambiguity in the Middle Term, < 

other fault of that class. (See Logic, 

It may be proper in this place to 
t^isit; ** Indirect Reasoning^^ js sonieti 
founded with « Refutation,^^ or suf 
\y^ peeuliariy connected with it ; wh 
the case ; either Direct or Indirect 
baing employed indifferently for R^ 
vv'ell as for any other purpose. The 
of the term '' clenctic,'^ (from dJyx^' 
disprove,) to Indirect Arguments, ^ 
contributed to this confusion ; wb 
principstlly arises from the very 
that occBBianed such ^ use of tb 
tliBt in the Indirect ^^ethod the 
falsity of » i'^'^Position (opposecJ 
,> pfaved ; ^^^ hence is suggest 
an adz^^^^'^^y '"^'ntaining that F 
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i-S*"" Of the Hefutation of that adversary being neces- 
« "'«•»• sari/y accomplished in this way. But it should 
^ ^oiembered, that Euclid and other mathe- 
'^^aticians, though they can have no opponent 
*o >^fute, often employ the Indirect Demon- 
stration ; and that on the ^^^^^ ^^n**' 'f 'be 
*^<*ntradictoj.j, ©f an opponent's Premiiss can be 
^t'8factoriiypro^gji„ the Direct Method, the 
thV^*^°" is sumdent. It is true however 
con • ^^'^^' ''^ science, the Direct Method is 
dire*'^^^^** preferable, in controversy, the In- 
g^ °* 's often adopted, by choice, as it aSbr^s 
8cor^^^''°'^y '*^'' holding up an opponent to 
absu'rf^"*^ ridicule, by deducing some very 
tains ^^'''^'"sion from the principles he main- 
gjjj J' *"■ according- to the mode of arguing he 
cleari*^** N^or indeed can a fallacy be so 
6th '^•^^^^sed to the unlearned reader in any 
er H'ay. x«'or it is no easy matter to ex- 
^^% to one ignoraat of Logic, the grounds on 
'^Q you object to an inconclusive Argument; 
'^Sh be will be able to perceive its corre- 
''^''dence with another brought forward to illus- 
_ it, in which an absurd Conclusion may 
® "'tfoduccd, as <3rawn from true Premises. 
toonjuch. ^^ is evident that either the I^remiss of an 
opponent or his CJoncIusion, may be disproved, 
either i^ the Direct or in the Indirect Method ; 
i. e, either by proving the truth of the Con- 



pj 
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trad- '^ora 

''■^is,, the, phra-«^ ^*»'' 

?">'« too much -" i ' *:hat t 

"■^ Conclusion <lr^^^ ^' **'^'^ *' 

whirh Dr r^^ . * ST* rhe 

wnicb Dr. Car«,3bKejj J^t.^^^^ , 

every correet S3.11og:i«„ ™«se be 

fitted at all, ^c,^^ ^j,^„ h^i^ten 
may easily be sh«w« eo be equaJJ 
to all Reasoning- ^wh^tre-vei-. 

It is worth remamlcing-, ihat that 
substance an I n<iire<=«: .Ars^m^nt, m, 
altered in form so as to be staled in 
Mode. For, striGt:l,>r sj:>ea1c:ing-, that i 
Reasoning in x%'hich ^v%rG assume as 
Proposition whose dJ o»a Iri-aci iotory it is , 
to prove; and dedvaGin^^ reg-ularly fro 
absurd Conclusion , in ffer thence that the 
in question is false ; tt»^ cfclt^rnati ve propos 
correct Reasoning- b^in^ either to admit ti 
elusion, or to den^r <:>n^ of tlie I*reniises; 
adopting the form of^ a i:>estructive Gondii 
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the same ..Ar^um^nt as tljis in sjibstaDce, 
may be stated, clir^ctiy ; e. g. weujaywj, 
"let it be admittea, that: no lestirooDy « 
8ati8factor,ly eatablisH »uch a feet as is flol 

agweaWeto our experience; thence it wiji&llo. 
that the Eastern F>Mr^^^ • j . • i j 

hLd, the account gCn fi' " ? Tf '"^ 
non of ice,- but be w ^^"^^^^^ \f^^^ 

doing; therefore t- ^® ^^'^^"♦'j^fflistokeninso 
sound." Now the r^"'**^»P'e asaumaJ \i uo- 
rewainiog the sa^/"^.^*^"^ o^ ^''B^^wffleof 
alteied as to ma^g Ju '^"' o^ ^t may be so 

» if it be true that ''^''^•"*'®"* J^'^ct; m. 
Eastern Prince ^ust lH *«***»noftJ, &e. tfaat 
but he dkJ not ; . th«v»<. ^^ iudg»d wisely, &c. 
true." ^««fQre .that Principle is ,K,t 

ch^cte. Universally indeed a Cnnw • 

SnT ™*y "^ "yarded as an «^ ***"'' Propositioii 
of a certain Arg„^^^^^?^t,on of the validity 

responding to the Pren»; ' Antecedent cor- 

to the Conclnsion ; anj^'l" "^ *" ^onaequeDt 
asserted as true, only th^ T ""^ '^^"^ ^^^ 
on the other; the altern ?^"'*'^<^ of the one 
the Gonse<,uent. (^^^^^"f^^- then i.,,,,Z^ 
Syllog-sm.) or to'den^X? ^''^ ^-"^tructive 
forn,s the Destructive^ ^hwIT^^"' ^ -'•-h 
iogly corresponds to C^'*l'^'««'- «cco«l. 
latter to I,,j,,^^^ bein^'^ «--ni„^, ,,e 

Has been co;^ ^ 



°><xle of statins- it: i„ *», 
evident fi^n, th **"" 



Slating such an >\ 



*"gr«-»*ari^ini: is 



< 



there jg a /ongr cfaain c^f „ 

^'e employ the CTatreg-ori^cral fc>r 
true the Premise.^ we cJesis" t 
evident we must t>e sj:>«als:ing^ », 
the character, assunned «=»»- the 
adversary; wh^n, oir> t;b^ <;ontrt 
hypothetical form, trh^r*^ is wao ij 
Amlogyisan irM&t:sknc^ of the Jai 
he contends tfaat m^ ^%M<shk eincJ suet j 
admissible against X^^li^ioi3, thej* i 
plied equally to tti^ troirastittatiori j 
Nature. E[a<] he, oia the other bs 
for thd ArguOTenfs sak^, that su< i 
against Religion <ar»-4S' -valicJ, and 
proved the condition of the natural 
totally different fVom ^what v«^e see i 
Arguments, whioh ^woul<3 have bee i 
in substance, woul<a fiave assumed , 
form. This form has l>een adoptee , 
in his celebrated X>^y^^^^ ^^f ISaturc 
by a late nobi^ JOo^^,^ ^- *« which, ass ; 

^ .n^A^ns ,j^n.€JLlagyy as we 
^ This is an Arg««*««* . t:o ^1*« «^^« PO" ' 

Butler's, though not ^^^^^'^"^^^^^ of Religion; : 
being a defence of t;Vie X>^^^^* ^ff^ots. A defei 
itiB Institutions and jpracti<5»t 
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person of Bolingbroke, he proves, according to 
the principles of that author, that the Arguments 
he brought against ecclesiastical, would equally 
lie against civil institutions. 

It is in some respects a recommendation of 
this latter method, and in others an objection to 
it, that the sophistry of an adversary will often 
be exposed by it in a ludicrous point of view; 
and this, even where no such effect is designed; 
the very essence of jest being its mimic sophis' 
try^. This will often give additional force Xo 
the Argument, by the vivid impression which 
ludicrous images produce; but again, it mW 
xiot unfrequently have this disadvantage, that 
^v^eak men, perceiving the wit, are apt to conclude 
that nothing but wit is designed, and lose sight 
perhaps of a solid and convincing Argument, 
^Yi\c\i they regard as no more than a good joke. 
jiaving been warned that « ridicule is not the 
test of truth,^^ and " that wisdom and wit'' are 

Evidences of our religion, (the third point against which 
ohiectiom have been urged,) on a similar plan with the 
work oi Burke just mentioned, and consequenUy, like that, 
in ^^ ironical form, I attempted a few years ago, in a 
pampb'^^' (pubhshed anonymously merely for the preserva- 
tion of its ironical character,) whose object was to shew, 
that o^yj^^^''''^' *™»^^'- to those brought against the Scrip- 
txxre-^^^^'''^'^''^ '^'"''^ °^^'« plausible, might be urged 
airaii^^^ ^" '^^^''''^ accounts of Napoleon BuonapUrt^. 
I see i^^^'"^' ^^^^^^^ ^ Fallacies, at the conclusion. 



oot the same thins- ^F.^., ^- 

Judgment to p«r<=^^"tSt "" ^'«^.- 

ivy-Jlrh r'"'*^ «o««el Reason, , 

y-wreath oor^pl^^,,^,^ ^o«c.<^al« from ; 
the po,„, of th« Tf,yr«„«. And . 
«"ch a mod^ of ^A.rsu«>««t be ea 
senous subjects, «:!,« •* ^vi^eak bre 
sometimes scandalized *>>" 'what appt 
a profanation ; irsoC hsL-viwra^ discernn 
ceive when it is «:Imat; the ridicul' 
when it does i:io«:, a.£3Fec7t the soJ 
itself. But for th^ r"^^f>^^<5t; paid to , 

the taunt of JEllijek.h, st^skir^st: the pro; 
would probab»l3r stf>f>^str to such 
verent. And th^ csauti on now 
appear the more iixaj>ortant when i 
how large a nraajorit^ the^r are, ^ 

point, come und^r th^ descnpt 
brethren." He ttiat can laugh 
dicrous,and at the same time 
discernment of sound and unso 
is no ordinary i:na ir» "* - 

<" There seen* to l>e ««>«»« **^*^***iain'e^ 
incapable of coTiiprel»eT»<ai» ST *!»» ^«^re- 
bave not in otlier i>oi«*» ^^tir*ioal ! 

intellect. The himnaoro"* » ^^^r^ e 
to an eminent litora^r^r «" c>ns re 

Reviewer," I have k«oWK* IP^^ 



Plishes. 

fnanswer- •»^ 
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It may be observed generaJiy, that too much 
stress is often laid, especially by unpractised 
Reasoners, on Refutation; (in the strictest and 
narrowest sense, i. e. of Objections to the Pre- 
mises, or to the Reasoning,) they are apt both to 
expect a Refutation where none can fairly be 
expected, and to attribute to it, when satis- 
actonjy ijjaj^ ^^ more than it really accom- 
Plishea 



»Mte!IS^ A ^^ ^'^^' "ot only specious, but real and solid 
^JS'rid*,. in/^""!®"*®' s"ch as it wouid be difficult or 
Pro**^^-'^ to refute, may be ui^ed against a 
'niav''h^"'°" '^'''<^* 's nevertbe/ess true, and 
</^,^ ^ satisfectoriJy estab/isbed by a prepoti- 
nea^- ^^ ^^^^bility. It is in strictly scientific 
i^ad to"'^ ^'**"^ *^^' ^^^ ^^® Argruments which 
'" what '^ ^^ Conclusion must be feHacious; 
f'jere q,'* *^^''^*^ mora/ or probable Reasoning* 
ob/ect/o^^^ ^ sound Arguments and valid 
^hat eact^ of ^^^ s'^es"; e. g. it may be shewn 
reason to b *'*^° contending parties has some 
gr^ble ArB.J*'*^^*''"^"*^*^®®^' and this, by irrefra- 
Oonc/osions"*^"-* O" both side»; leading to 
® which are not (strictly speaking) 

*J*** '■« H'as ironical ii ^ 

^oa6te«^^^ • And the same with the "Historic 

" " 7'j>^ '^«'erred to. 

■^■06r^ are ob" 
«««« ag-ainat a P-cicir***"' *«^*'''*' « Plentim. and objec- 
♦'owj^^soj,,. •""• '>»* one of them must be true." 



contradictory^ to each atht^r ; for thotfj^. 

party can obtain the victory 9 it '^^A Oja > 

^ach has soxr%G reason to expect jf^ Q»*^ **^ -. 

question in such cases is, which eye^f . ^A ^ ^/ 
probab/e ;^— on which sidG the evj^^^h^ ^ 
poncterates. Now it oftea Aappejj^^Ce ^ 
Joexperienced Reasaner, thinking /^ ^A^t 
that every Objection should be s^^j ^^^^^; 
answered, will have his attention draw^^ ^^O, 



occupied perhaps in making a vre^j^ h^^^^ 
>vhile victory wa» in fiis hands. The Ok-^ ^ 
perhaps may be unanswerable, and ''^^^ 
safely be allowed, if it can be shewi^ ^j^^*^ 
and weightier Objections lie agaj^ ^*^ ^ 
other supposition. This is a mos^^ , ^^ 

caution for those who are studying th^ to^ ^^T:^ 
of Religion. ^^^^^ 

Secondly, the force of a Refutati^ 
over-rated : an ALTgviment which is ^^/^ ^% 
answered ought to go J^or nothi^ ^ ^^'^x^^ 
possible that the Conclusion drawx^ * ^Ut: • 
theleas be true-, yet .men a^^ ^^y. ^^^ n^ 
granted that the Conc\us\on \t^^\t ^^^ ^ t^i^^^ 
when tVie Argviments brought ^^x>^^^^^^^ 
bhsh it Uave been sat\sfecVox\V^ ^^^"^\ 

suming, when perViaps ^^^^ ^^i^"^ sg:^>«C^ 
thf5as»o¥o\rtion,tVi«it these ^^ ^ ^Vicv^V^^wav 
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a Oonditlonal ^rof>osition, fron^ ^ 
having l>een denied z ^' if suot| 
Argninetnt: l>e adnci\t:ted, the Asse^^- 
is true I V^xxt^ X\\7^t Argument i^ 
thew^^/\>w^^ ^I^G .^^^s^T^tian is not ^ 
the injviry dor&e t:o any cause by 
eate ; tVi^ c^slxx^^ itself appearing ^ ^ 
he overtlmro^^i^i:^, when the A^rgu^^ 
forvira.rcl sir^ a.i:msweredP. 

persons elo jaot susi>oot tliat any one would v© 
THus, in a -worfc ^wliicli professes to contain 
my ElemL^nts o^ Logic, I am represented (to 
inst&i^c^s o"<^ ^^ «aany> " *^«^ting of «4cc7. 

per^>^ f- -« t«^oW«g, that «^ ^ «,,,,, ;^ 

ing- « * ^^^r-M^ accident;, ,^^ ^^ J^ 

bewail «.«io*-i««a. «"^*''«'e/i,^eCl>^ 



p 



s 



^^ ELEMENl^ OF BHErORxc. ^^^^, 

. On *e sa„^^ pri„cip»e is Quoded a most 

"nportant maxim, that it is not only thefai7««ti 

f«t also the wisest plan, to */o/e Objections 

*» '^^> fuil j-Qy^g . at least, wherever there 

oes exist a satisfectory answer to theoi^ 

J^ervriae, those who bear them stated more 

roogiy than by the uocandid advocate wrho 

"*** «"»dertifeen to repel them, wiH aatorally 

_ ^gb conclude that they are unai)swerab4ei 

^^ '® ^ut a momentary and ineffective triumpU 

of T *^^" '^^ obtained by manoBuvres like those 

^"•'lus^s charioteer, virhd furiously chased tfce 

nostjr)T^ '^ wliicli, (waivingr the cDnsideratioii of lio- 
ruryf 'I ^^^' '^ '^ wished to produce not merely a tempo- 
heai%|^ "/ * ^astiogr impression, and that, on readers or 
are so ^ *®^®J^<*8ri»e»t; and secondly, where there really 
e. ij. ""^ ^^hty CLr^uments to be urged. When no obarge 
Produ^** ^% be stvbstanti&ted, and yet it is desired to 
^ lice some present effect on the unthinking, there may 
^^ m iot the applion^tion of the proverb, ** Slander stoutly, 
jlj^^ *®^®*^nfir will stick:" the vulgar are apt to conclude, 
''Tiere a grea.t: deal is said, sofmething must be true ; 
^a»y are fox&dl orf that lazy contrivance £» sa^in^ tbe 
°'* of thinkiogf,— — ** spliuing the dlfierence ;*' imagining 
^hey shew a, laudable caution in believing only a part 
^^at is said. AwmA thus a malignant Sophist may gain 
®"^^ a temporar^y adv-antage by the multiplieity of his 
*^^acks, as the rabble of combatants described by Homer 
sometimes did by theljr showerr of javelins, which encum- 
bered and ivei^hed dc^wn the shield of one of his beroes^ 
though they coiald no* penetrate it. 



feeble strag-g-Jers oi^ C:F.«^ 

"'ain front of the l>ai:tl-^ «r««y. and evad 

fiJt ^J"'"-"'^ whic=h should U 
fi-^t ,„ order «re, c-^^^^,-^ ^«W*«,. t , 

ii»l8 IS evidently Irtie na«:ural order 
adherence to it ^i^6s an easjr, naturaj ! 
Composition. It is s^lcloinn theref 

while to depart fV<-»i:jc» it #<>r ttse sakeof 
with the most |3o»-w^r4\;»l ^^k^rg-tacnents, 
happen not to t>^ sklsto th^ Enost Obv 
the other haocJ» #<>i- tt«^ s^k^ of" resen j 

the last, and l>fegi rtm^iiragf -w^ith the 
again, of imitatitBig^, st^ ^oiaa^.r-eoomiiK 
plan of drawiog- »:»F* troops, placi 
first and last, and ttie ^weakest ir 
It will be advisable faovi^^ver / 
means you may secures this last ad 
the strongest A. r^« «»«"*» natural 
foremost place, to ^«-c*»^«'»/«/^ 
or&r. whioli will d^»t:roy the 
anti-climaxi and i» also ^"\^^ 
and natural «iode of^ re^P»^»«' 
the Arguments t>« "'^ % ' oreo 

less weighty than ^H'^^rom 
recapitulating I>ro<3^<=** 
concluding 'svith -^^ - 
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CHAP. rr. 



In most, ho„. " '« not ,„ „ *** "^ » <» 

before „e °"»'« advisa^fe*""* »»»«««»/, 
•void an a^'^' on the ^'™'''"°°«*'V 
(ioilitate, in "^""ce of ^°'" ^"S"""™!, to 
proposed. r.f °/"^ Way o, ?"^ "«' l» 
"Pl^llaeioD Of p^S*' Wort. ??"' *" <>),>, 

.benaae'of ^J^ '-vo a^et^r**"™" - 
r"'^ "!»,>' a«d.^^°-''«'. one „„fa 

„i,ft:""« -..c. .... '• "'"'- "»' or 



o„n««. - -'./c* ,„';::^^»ar, i 

him for""'^'^ t^ror^ .. °"* <"»'° 

many thinj*. S^^ ^''^PerlJu^ """^^r the h ^ 



J 



Chap, tv iS o ^^ 

♦''e beginning trtian elsev*'l,ei 
contrivances for exciting- the 1 
wtiich, as be observes, is an ii 
™ent; since, tfaou^ls such an 
sonaetimes be recjuired, it: is, g 
any where else rachex- than in t 
the attention is lils.^l^r t:o £Iag. 

T'he ruJe laid do-wstk t*^'' ^^i 
not to compose th^ Xx^tr-odiac 
consider first th^ sxi^ixs w^.>-guE 
suggest the JBscor-cli ua^n, is jajist 
otherwise, as fi^ ot»s^«-v^s, s« 
will suggest itself" tnjt -vag-ue g-ei 
«io«" topics, as he ora-lls them, 
equally well suit several difiFerei 
whereas, the Introci»a<=t:ion, ^vt 
last, will naturally st>ring- out of 
and appear approi>«=^i«*^ *^*^ "*- 

ist, One oF the objects 
proposed in an I.^troduction, 

the subject in question '® ''^ , 
otherwise iW^y-^^^»»,^» ^*^* loti 
This may be called »■» 
tiveo." 

nl»9 o£ toil 
1 See TacituB in tl»e ol»^ Tbe*** I 

beginning of Paley'- " IST «.*««■ 



S^'Tjrr.. ***ly. It *^»" 'regwen^y happen a/w, when 
'^^^- the point to be proved or explained is one which 
n»ay be very fuUy esteWi8bed,or on which there 
is little or no doubt, that it may neyertheJess 
t»e airange, and different from what might have 
l>een expected ; in which case it will often have a 
grood effect in rousing the attention, to set forth 
as strongly as possible this paradoarica/ character, 
and dweiJ on the seeming improbability of that 
which must, after all, be admitted. This may 
<^aned an « Introduction paradoxicaJ '." 

and i/ '•^*" *''*"''*' *®® * ^'^'^ of pigeons in a field of corn : 
takin' /'"«*ead of each picking- where and what it liked, 
««e ni^*'*'** *.' ""*^'' *" '* '^aated, and no more) you should 
'■Wervio**^''*"'® of them gatfaei>ing all they grot into a heap; 
*eepio~**f ^*''"'^ fi»i-theni8elFes,bnt thediaffand therefase; 
*^orst, of th ^**'* ^*" *'*"^' ""*' *^** **** weakest, perhaps 
»*''nter «,!.-. ''°*''^' ««'n«r round, and looking: on, all the 
^^a«tiQ^ y^ . ^"® ^'^s devouriag-, throwingr about, aod 

*^«t, touchod^'^*' '^* P'Veon, more hardy or hungrry than the 
^y^'og^ upon it* ^'^^''^ ^^ *^® hoard, all the others instantly 
^b^s> you j^ould ^'^ *®^'°«^ ''* *^ pieces ; if yon should see 
Practised stad *^® /^^^^Wng more than what is wory day 

*®® the ninet^^'^^^^^^^^"*®"^ '^^"- -A^mongr men, yon 
ibeap of suj>©rflLi*-'^^ '""^ foiling, and ^crapin^ together a 
^^e feeblest and'^'^^ ^'^'^ *^°®' ^^°^ *^" ^'^^ *^®' oftentimes 
a madmaa, or a ^T' ^^ ^^® whole set, a child, a woman, 
th0 while, fout a ^tt? ^""^''"fi^ nothing- for themselves all 
^^'oh thelM- own ind ^ ""^ '^® coarsest, of the proviaion, 

««try produces ; looking quietly on, 



corrective- ,3 «I^ .-„ "'^ 
«hew tM tfa^ .«u*>J«c^t; 

Tiji§ wiJJ, in uoi^ny <^, ,_ 

<^'P^tion of trii:e«ess^ if- et 
^^ s^pppsed to I>e^, a. faa^c^lc 
also serve to ren^ov^^ or J< 
as might be a^dvers^^s .to tl:i< 
of our Argunients* 

4thly, It will c>ftt6i3 ha] 
inay be need to .^^xscpls^ii::! ^o 
mode of Reason i 13^7 to t>i 
against some possible t9^£^ 

proposed; or to ,a.j><:>loi^g'is^ 

this may be ostll^d 1:1:^^ ** 1 

tory/' 

5thly, and lastly, i" n^ 

be occasion for whaat ixi^ay fc 

wbile they s^e tli© firi*ie» ol^ ^il *^^ 
and if one of tbo Etwx»l:>«^ <»1k:^ * 
hoard, the others joimioS^ ^^»^^^»*^ 
the theft. 

"There must 1>© soxia^ -%r«ry *^ 
count for au institmxt !<>«:, ^^laxc^ 



count lor an insi-x** **»-*-*-' — ^ 
given, is so paracloxi<5^l a,x^<i ^"^ u 
« The principal o£ tl:*^»« ^ ^T^ 



'4 



in 
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Introduction/' to put the reader or hearer in 

possession of the outline of sonne transaction, 

or the description of some state of things, to 

which references and allusio"^ are to be made 

'n the course of the Coraposition. Thus, in 

Preaching, it jg generally ^^""^ advisable to 

<JetaiI, or at least briefly 'o sum up, a portion of 

Scripture-history, or a parable, when either of 

these is made the subject of a Sermon. 

Tivo or more of the Introductions that have 
!^®« ment/oned are often combined, especially 
"^ the Preface to a work of any length. 

And very often the Introduction will contain 

appeals to various passions and feelings in the 

^^""'^rs; especially a feeling of approbation 

to«vard8 the Speaker, or af prejudice against an 

opponent H,/,o h^s preceded him ; but this is, as 

Anstotle has remarked, by no means confined 

to introductions '. 



' Jt has not been thought necessary to treat of Con- 

*''"«ion, Perora.tior», or Epilogue, as a distinct head: the 

*^®*e'al rules, that; a. Conclusion should be neither sudden 

*"** abrupt, (so a.s to induce the hearer to say, " I did not 

^'^'^^ he was goin^ to leave of,") nor, ag'ain, so long as to 

®*cite the hearer's impatience after he has been led to 

expect an ®***^' beirtgr so obvious as hardly to need being; 

mentioned. T^he ma-tter of which the concluding^ part of a 

Composition consists, •wilt, of course, vary according to the 

subject and the occasion: but that which is most appro- 
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CHAP I 

j'ntrodMctor 

§. 1. 



Art o^ * ^derea. And «fc 
to ^^ /^?^g was former/j ,^^ 
gard^ ^nse, «» conversa^, 
littiited ^^t even, accordiW 
alone- ^^^ laid doim wi/| 

"^"'^^.Je^^"*' since the C«« 
less reie ^^ ^^^.^^ ^ ^^^^ , 

staod^ng^V^ ^^„tial j,ar, ^ 
'"m? J^neral'y "^ed to 6e e^ . 
^:t the TTi/i «,a^ 6e /«q^ 
«bouJd appear cte^iraWe;,^^ • 

to the atra;nme«t of that O^^ 
evidently must depend oij ^ >| 



iJe 



th. 



hnll 



«W ^^^^O' ^^'"^^ 

^^''fe^^ ^*fer» _ '^^'r r^, *oat cooperation 



abh 






t6e 



ce tbe Greeis 



»». ''''^no ^'^ s.. . "•'e*..- "^* cooperation 



iiC^^-^*^^ 



Prehe^* *'^^ 



fij 



t/»e 



fo. 



9t /, ^o«H6,v * ^® ^'ght prompt 



iiJdej 



*^Oll, 



wou/c/^^^'Vi^.j. 



-Ss 



ths 



^o^, 



tioD. 






'9s/, 



Qii. 



^^e^r^p^' 



'^-noe. 



its 






sii^eie*,?. ^ea^ 









■"^«Jen.''"''«% 






^h^JJy or ,• '*'//y .; the one J^^^^f^o inn ^ 



j^^Jston, JJ'^o^, 



^Cc, 



"/e. 



been 



^it^, 



So, 



OiJe 



'^^es the 



So 



erf -in 
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sttifficienlrlj^ intent on the 
«ncJ will fee i„ doubt onJv 
attaining^ i,r ; andsometitt 
*>av^e no <3ovil>i: on that po/ 
:tfferei-it:, or not: sufficient/^ a 
*o <:t»« p»r-o posed End, and 
strinrmlatred fej^r Exhortations i 
ai-<J^ntr, I tiavG said, because i 
liapp^n t:F»af: the Object in qu 
.to /v%^hi<;tM thejy are to/a//^ ,„, 
*t»e3^ ^will, f>r-a<2ticaily at Jeast, I 
not -^s^l it:, to be worth the 
:N"o one is at>soIute/jr indifferer, 
tainnnent of a *»appy inimortali 
g^reat f^art- of the Preacher's bu 
in ^EscHoi-tation, i. e. endeavour 
men to usse those exertions whi< 
selve-s know to be necessary for tj 
of it. 

>^i-istotle, &n(J many other « , 

poken of ^^ p peals to the Passions ', 
.ncxde of inflviencing the hearers ; ,, 
which r>«-- Oampbeii has remarked 
can he no I»ersuasion without an 
the I»assi on s » r and it is evident, fron 

- " To say* **»** '* " ^M'We to pers„, 
»p«a.ki»g- eo tfc« pa«Bio«" « but at beat a ki^a [ 

ad<ire»««*»» fcinnself to the pag,i„„, ,„^^ ^^^ 



m 
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id, that he is t^^"^^^ ?^ - J 

is included every activ^^../.c.ple 

avoid aoi..^, ir ho «P«-^ *"/trS^* 

ieve, it is enough to ^'^^ "^^^^Wt L 

er some End, l^at cati 

tifies no pas^ian or aiTection m mj. nati^m 
- It is for my honour.^ Now you sohcit 
t ^ hich I had nerer been able to ixnder- 
You say, ' It is for my interest; Kaw 

self-love. - It is far the public ^ood,' 
my patriotism. ' It will reJiere thB^ 
-yoti touch my pity. So far therefc=Q_ 
mfair method of persuasion to mm 
re is no persuasion without moving th^ 
z\i depend on passion, where is the s£ 
before I answer this question, let it 

order to persuade, there are two tkiE^^ 
arefully studied by the orator. The ^ 
'• desire or passion in the hearers ; th 
ify their judgement that there is a con — 
he action to which he would persuad 
tifi cation of the desire or passion wbiclM 
! IS the analysis of persuasion- The 

bj communicating' lively and glowing 
; the latter, unless so evident of itself 
e necessity, by presentiog: the best a.Txd 
ments which the nature of the subject 
°e lies the pathetic, in the other the 
lese incorporated together constitULte tbatt 
^Dtion to which the greatest exploits of 

bubtless to be ascribed/' C»mpbeirs 

orac, book j. c. vii, sec. 4. 




•^'^XooVl^A t\»« «^ ^ termed, *.^ 
o,«\oo ^oV«*^y ..„e that may ^:. 

oVn-*' *" f passion = .h.. « > ,^^ 
flueo«=« * pleads for slri^. Ci^^ "Ogl, 

height^" ^y an appeal t^ ' j^^ ^s^i 
iofl-eo^ gs thus excited b^ A„ ^^i, 
»h« ^^hTve operated, rte Jor">S ^'■. l^i.; 

«- .n" And/H* «"<feftt K, ,J topi 
^ff^nt cases, >be »«J.e ^i,, ^ V „ 

t^„. 0=..- ^^ti" 






Mrhi 
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pAWt-r 



XX. 



An 



another 
instance 



ould be perfectly a/io^able . ^^.^^ 

occurs in Thocydides/ ii^ ^^>^^\ , j^ 

is very judiciously and n^tly P^^^^^J^^o b^^ 
the debate respecting the MityletJ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
been subdued after a revolt, Cleon ^f\on th 
contending for the justice of ^^^^^^\(Aotij^ ^f^ 
capital punishment; to which ^ » . ^^ 
made to reply, that the Athenians af^ AOt SllUft^^ 
in judgment on the ofiFenders, but in deiiber^=^ 
tion as to their own int^r^est ; and ought th^^s-^^c:^ 
fore to consider, not the right they may Ib ^a*-^ 
to put the revolters to death, but the expedie-^ 
or inexpediency of such a procedure. 

Injudicial cases, on the contrary^ ^u^ ^\^^:^^i '^^^ 
to the personal interests of the Judge, or -^^en 
to public expediency, would be irrelevant^ In 

/r«i»iV.^ laws indeed, and (which comes ^K^^ the 
same thing) giving those decisions wh^ -i, 
to operate as precedents, the public g^- ^^ 
the object to be pursued ; but in thf 
administering of the established laws 
inadmissible. 

There are many feelings, again, wU. 
evident should in no case be allowed tcJ^^ ^^ ^^ 
as Envy' thirst for Revenge, &c 
citeaient of which by the Orator' is 
probated as an unfair artifice ; but 



are 





» See the Treatise oa F 



allac 



^^f the 



lEs, sec. 



l4. 



less Tiece^sckvy t:o V>^ xivell ctcc^uaint^ 
nalvxTe, \r» OT<3kex- to silla^r them w/>ew Mj* 
ex\st.\T\g \r» tla^ Vm^s^rers, or to Oq pr^ . ^ 
effoTt.s ot «LT» «3i<3L^versary in produc/jj ^itp^ '^i 
tlciexxi- l-t: is g^\^gx\X, indeed, th^.^ ^^ ^^k 

e powers ^J| ^"^ 
niVwa, ax»a all t;1ae arts ^^ W'/j|\.|^ |. *"® V ^ 
ta^es advantage of these wea^ <^ *ie (^ ^, 



ne»ses, as -well as the powers ^^ ^Jl '^ 



ramWiarly Unow« hy a perf^^ \^ ^he O^ 

though he may he of such a o^ ^^^, ^ ^ 

aain employing such arts, |^^^^ t^gj^j. '^^j. 

ability to ao so, or he wou}^ ^^ ^«ra^ ' H.k 

to counteract them. An \\t u, ^^ ^ 

the nature of poisons «oeo^^\. ^ ^e ^*it ^ 

wouia aaminister ant/dotes. \^^W ^'^k ^ 

*> t. "^^ ^^ 

The active principles ^ S»^ 

be classed in various ^g ^ 
adopted by Mr. Dugald ^^ i ^.^^ . ^ 
the most correct and cony, ^^\v ^ ^^ '^'"e 
enumerates are ^/>j,efy-,^^^%^n^- y^'^V^^* 
origin in the body,) J),^.^ ^^t; j^ > ,j^^^^ 
these last being such a% , ^^ '"c/i ^e^^ ^/^ 
disposition relative to ^ ^\* ^^d J^^v^ ^ ^ 
which must be added, S^^^^^^y ^o^^^cf/^^ 
of Happiness as such; ^^ 6^ her ^^ ^j- '**^ 



' Ouilines qfAfof, ^e M 






] 






died by •of^ wrt^x'V^'^- *>. i^»«t« 

sense of Propri^v • ^ /^^ ^ **« nw^-.^^ 
Under the b^ad ^^ ** ^^t>, R^^^i, 

eluded the sentin^enj^ ^ ^ !j "*''^««^^?'«i 
Admiration, &c. ^^icP , l^^'^^'Xls tj^ ^ 
the audience should f^%^/S as a distj.^^^^^ 
' Aristotle has coosidereC'^i'on of the ^n .^2^^ 
separating the considef^^,) fn>u, t,, J^t^^ <' 
Character, (»h««s roiJ ^V'' ; under ^^. of t^ >^ 
disposition of the hearef^ ' {jjs OWo y » bo^ N 
ever, it might, according ^^^jn froo, ij.^'^^'haf''^ 
been included ; it being f* (;haract '^ '^^'^o^^ 
of treating of the speaker'^ ^ raccorrt^^' *^« he 
means, not his real charai?*^^' ^ l ^''^^ *<> the 
fanciful notion of Quincti^'^"'^ ,7* ^be i^^ 
pression produced on the fU'"^^ '^^ bea,^,« 
Character bv the speaker, rear^ *• ^ himself. U^ ' 

.t^.^-t!; -T LI '* '*»^ Character to be esta- 
1. Gc^ c^*"' fi«t Good Pri„,ip, 

addressed-; and thTt !'/"'''''^' ' '"^''"^^ 
pletelv succeed i^ ^.\ '^ the Orator cftn com- 

poweJ^fully than by ^^* ^^ '^•'^ persuade more 

fje might have ,^| . strongest Arguments. 

gjightly hint at the coif^' ^^ *»deed he does 

^^*J8ion of his Treatise,) 






•"•bookii. 



C. 1. 



/ 












^^ \ Vr^^* <^^ ^7^ necessary 



^-^ \ Vr^^* <^^ ^7^ necessary 
\rH» "^st f ,j*^«^ ^before «« ' 



afl*^ ' /fe«' ^ and '"""' nt^" 



X\ie 



-4 ^^ *^ 

'"- first ^^%r ^ i^% <^ 



^ 
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wise the effect will be, in great measure, if 

Bot entirely, lost. This circumstance forms a 

remarkable distinction between the bead now 

under consideration, and that of A rgumentation. 

When engaged in Reasoning, properly so 

called, our purpose not only need not be 

concealed, but may, without prejudice to the 

effect, be distinctly declared : on the other 

hand, even when the feelings we wish to excite 

are such as ought to operate, so that there is no 

reason to be ashamed of the endeavours thus 

to influence the hearer, still, our purpose and 

drift should be, if not absolutely concealed, 

yet not openly declared, and made prominent. 

Whether the motives which the Orator is 

endeavouring *° *^*'' ^^^^ action be suitable or 

unsuitable t^ ^^^ occasion, — such as it is right, 

or wrong for *^^ hearer to act upon, the same 

rule ^vi|| jj^^jd good. In the latter case it JS 

P^^'i, that tH^ speaker who is seeking to bias 

unfairly ^^^g ^inds of the audience will be the 

""Ore lively to succeed by going to work 

clandestinely, in order that his hearers may not 

be on their guard, and prepare and fortify their 

minds against the impressions he wishes to 

produce; in the other case,.-M^here the motive 

dwelt on are such as ought to be present, aaa 

strongly to operate, men are not likely to t« 

•pleased with the idea that they "-^^ to have 



these wxo^\>^es VErged «por. them, ai,^, 
ate t^ot: a\vea<\:y »v»fla<iier»t:ly under jl % 
of avACiVi. sent:\Tx^ent:s as the occas/^. ^ Jija ^:j 

is \o svxcVi a -pve^icanoent, and tjj ^ ^ 
feel o\>\\gei«3L to t.Vke Orator ^ ^> ^^^l 
sXveogt.laei^\«4g s^jicln sentiments . ^ "^^ 
confesses tla\s, \\a cannot but f h» ^^'t'l^ N 
Tnovt\ecat\ox». io making the o^^l ^ W^J^ 
\c\nd of jea\o*isy of the app^,, *^r^ J^ «^e.> ^ I 
of superiority , in a speaker, ^^.^^\;oo *^% 
" now X will exhort you to f^. .^^ ^^ qss * «i|j^ 
this occasion ;" "I ^'/' ^1,/% V N. ^ 
you with such "oble.andgt. ^^''^^^ f^ J 
sentiments as you ought to y^^^ %^ ^ %A^ 
is, in elFect, the tone of/,. % \ „/o .^^<, 
purpose of E^tortatioa. N S^^^.^^ 
to revolt from ^^^^ humil:\Ho ''' Jj^ 
Idea and fes/iioned,/o/V n,/.^V^^ 



noou 



at the pleasure of aaotb^^^fj Of ^^ i^ 
versely, to restst the het, i J^^fo.v^V * 
olpline. V'^^'i^^^^/ 

JVbercas there is no «(, ^'^ s ^tH 

in • avowJoff the inteotiQ^ ^ **^lj * 

understanding : men koQ^ ^plk^ ^ 

to the purpose) feeJ, tb^^ v ^ co„^^Vk 
their minds a new aadco^ 1^ ^d (»„• *^0|^ 
does not necessarily pa^^^^ who ^^ ij 
offensive superiority, but^^ Irain of ^Ser 



^'evoted a ^^^^"^^ of Rhetoric. f^"^- 

addu '^"^'''«« an , ^'^'^'^ *^ave not occurred 

humil.a,^'^^^' «t./i h ^'^'^'^ »hey had formerly 
It ir?^'«tion of^.J"'^'-'' seej^---^'^-^ 

V^'tb such di '^ ^ho ar^ . "^ '^ ^« t— 

^^««™end^ti,^ '^^r^d that ea^^f ""'•* S 
^^t such adojo^ ^^^ fron, .? '^^^^'^^ 



fu\ or aci'v%sa.V>i^ t^o £^d£ xV\Gm (as Sq^ 
you axe S<**^*S' ^*^ ^jolhi^r* tliem. ^ ^0\ 

exc\texT\e«t. oC a. certain reeling ^H j. 

in soTK\e n^e«ts\»re; , on a process q|> i|| ^ 
e. g. \t. TK^ay loe veci^^aisite to prove, ^^ ^^ 
a Aovilot: on tV^e sxifeject, that tb^ H ^'°^J 

tnenaea t;o tvie iE»ity, G'^t'S.f ^^J"*^ »h^ 

l.e»Te.r», is really an object rf.^ t)n ^,^^ 
aentiTT^ents t fe*a* even then, ./Vj^c. ^^ ^ 
always l>e t:l*e case, that f/,^ I ^g Qf 
l,e accotnplist*^*^ shall be to ,^ ti|^ >/// » 
to tlie recioisite height, after j>^ ^^/- ^l 
i« oonvinoed that ^';! ^'^^O^ . V ^^^^ 
Ana this is to be effected, «i tj '^'^eJ^ 

itanoes in sueb a po,nt of ^ S ^ ^'^ f 
and detaining the atteatiot^ ^k\ tf^^^ 
corresponding sentiments l^ » 90(, ^c/ 

of being-, a« *''«J' *«9«eiitijriu-e * <^^ ' 

were more in a ^lafeclfc Zona, tj|^*.e efl^. 
plaining some traoBacthn 'e/a^> O^Ojr ^ *» <, 
in Scripture. The generality » ^^^piej ''''te^ 
familiasined to direct exbortatio^ * . *" doctj^^^^g 
they are led to the eame poiat ^^%aeta * <« 
induced to dwell with interest ^^^^ <eel it *^ t 
some point, closely, though iij-^,% SueJ» *^^q 



»i 



>? 
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PK^^^- 



J 



ises another Ru/e^ closeT^ ^^''Tt'^^ 
^egoinK, though it also so fUr rela^- 
tit .x^ffht with sufficient P^^^^;!^ 
Placed Linder that head ; v;^, ih^^ 
ectua Hy to excite fee/ingr^ of aa^^ 
2cessa ry to employ some capious^ 
', and to dwell somewhat utf^r^^ ^^ 
ircu instances of the case in hand ; 

und important truths, a very slight ^^p^~ 
[ves might make a greater impressio 
nt appeal in the outset: often inde. 
s make this application unconscit> 
^lis procedure made no impression, i'-* 
ed that any thing else would. To tf^^ 
n, a moderate charge of powder will h ^^ 
itfiog a rack, if we beg'in by dtjep borir^^^K^ 
^he charge into the very heart of it, th^j^^^X^IJi^^^^ 
It ity exploded on the surface, 
sicut argumentum, aimulsLtque positir 
rumque et tertium poscit ur; ita miserr^ _ 
im aut Iracundiam, simulatque intuleriSj 
arg-umentu m enim ratio ipsa confirtnat ^ 
aissa est, adhaerescit; illud autem genus 
lonem judicis, sed magis perturbatioiiem 
sequi, nisi mult a et varia et copiosa 
ontentione actjonis, nemo potest. Quare 
'^t siimmisse dicuijt, docere judicem 
e noo possuut; io quo sunt omnia" 




Cult*. 11. §. •». o:f i»^».s-OAsro]V. 

in whxcVi. -respec:^^ ^.tkere i» a wide 

betweev* st.T-\C5t; -A.r-^vimentation, u,. ^i 
to t\ie C3oT\'v\<:t.\oT» o-f tine undersf^ '^1) 
and t.\\^ ait.t.erri^t: to influence th^^it 
excAXevrvesvit o€" a.r*y ^mo'tion. ^?'. W. 
A.rg\3imeo*. itself ir»<iee<l, differeiif ^ 
' caW for <3LifiPerer»t degrees of Cq %^ ' 
petition, and E.xp»ansion ; — ^^e,j/^*\i. ^>' 
ing employed, onay, in itself^ o *h '^ 

or fewer links? abstruse ao^^ ^t> t)/ 

vnents must t>e unfolded at g. ^O^^t 
sucVi as are more siinp/e . ^^^|,/, 
uncultivated the audience, th^ /^^ >* /^^ 
the explanation and ''^"stratj^^J^ t 
frequent the repetition, of ^i"^*)^ '^ ^^^ 
sented to them .- but stilj ^ . %^ 
principle prevails ,n a// ,/,es^ V^^^fr 

„n^er-staad ctnd admitted ^ ^^tK > V 

to the nature of the case *^ ^ ^« H^; 
the hearers ,- but all Ej^p^^ ^^ ^^ee, 
&cifOf»cl what is necessary t^^*% ^^® o^ 
tion, is in every instance te^^ \ ^>id j 
On the contrary, in a des^ [^^^ ^^^Plj. 
that is likely to act on t^ ''^j^i. ? and ,- 
will by no means be pra^ p ^on op 
understanding is sufGciet^^^^^^^'iti^^ 
and expansion are here n^^^ ^ ^d as J 
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fiuU, 



US 

ci 



absolutely necessary, in order that tb^ 
may have leisure and opportunity tofor^ 
arid distinct ideas. For as Quiactili^^ ^"'^ 
ol7serves, he who teJJs us that a city vrasjx'^i;^^ 
although that one word implies aJi fhatocc" ^\t^^ 
^jjl produce little, if any, impression o\ ^red, 
feelii'g^*' *" comparison of one who sets 1^ ^ the 
g a lively description of the variwis laW^^\,^ ( 
jircUDWtances ; to tell the wAo/e, he adds,^^^^ 
no niieans the same as to tell every ^^'"f"' ^^ 

,Dr. Campbell has treated very tibty of Mme anii^ 
■taBces which tend to heighten any impKmon. h, 
reader is referred to the Appendix for some extracts. «« 
Appendix L^J. 

1. „«t »,««- ™«ant by « a wound," there are some 

who cannot near a minnt-o j . 
^^j.^ ™inute descnption of one vritboat 

The death of Patroclus i, »• . 
for the interest of the reaJi T"^^ "^""^ ^^ ""'"*' 
feelings would be sufficie„., ' ^ ^"^'' *° ^*''"'"''*' "'**'~ 
is told in two words -. ««,^n«*''*'''^ ''^ ""* *""* ^''*' '* 

There is an instance Ji *''C**^- 
^entnrcr, of a whole audienrt^ •'" * "'""'*' "^ ""• ^* 
«.«,«te &to.7 of the cir^ ^"^ """^ *" ""^ h • 
death of a youthful p^j, ^."""'^^-^ «»"'««ted witb the 
they had previously ,i'*^J»;«'«; ofFonteooy; t6„^^ 

statement of the dreadfn, *; J^"'"'"' "°°*'<"' *" « ^««r«/ 

caraage ID that engagement. 



§. 3. 
It \s not, Vmo-w^^r^r, alwa^^s ad\ 
into a. <Hrec€^ ^^tatil of" circuiaf 
wovi\dL ofte«% V*a^v^^ tVk^ efi^ct ofweaf. 
before\\ar»cl, >w\tl:» tlie es:pecta(| 
<Jesor\pt.\oci of som«st.hing- in iv(j; 
<f|oes not. as yet feel much iof^^ 
aVso t>e \ils.e\y to prepare bim Jq^^' 
wc^rn Taim, as it were, of fhco^. *3 
t\ie design laid against his f^'^^i 
often, therefore, have a better ^l 
ohliciuely, Qf J. «nay so spe^^ ^^ 
circumstances connected lyy^. »} . 
or event, and affected by if j. 
forming a part of it. An^\^ 
tHis kind may. aot unfre^. Xij 
so as to produce a njorg ^^j/ 
of any tbingr that is in itself %j'^ 
than could be prot/ocet/ft^^''^^^ *^*' 
description ; because j„ w ? i^ ^/ 
and collective result of a !g,>*^ *«) 
produced by it on other o^^ % « 
ini pressed on the hearer^^ ^^^ * ^ 
stantial detaif of co//a/erQ^^i >r 
ing- ofl^ *Ae /»/W /rooj K*^^ 
of the principal matter ^^ "^k^^t 
Thu0, the woman's appii^ x^J^ 



Samaria, to compel her ^ ^^»s.^e ' 



Or 









1« the sp^e^orVi.0^ A^ntony o^^^^^^is ru| 

^o«ap>si.Tisoi:i is one Pc^,^ 
oiting or l^ei^htrening ar^ ^'^''Z uje 
present:! r^^ a parallel befp^'^ ^^otioij 
and some^ other that is oa/^^ ^^^ ^^ 
s\]ic\i erx^otiions : taking ^^ ^ ^^ed f 
f>rese¥^t: tiVie present case as s/^ ^ ^o/ 
it: is 0:0m pared vi^itb, and g^^^y^ ^^^^ 
^^:is rx^or^ powerftillj^. ^^i 

"W^lnen several successive «* 

1 J * 'KG steps c 

are employed to raise the fee//,, s 
t:he Viigliest pitch, (which is tfa ^^/ 
X>loy merit of what Rhetoricians ca^li^ 
a far strongrer effect is produced 
rx^^re presentation af the tnost stfk ' 

once. Jt is observed by a|i travelle 
^vi si ted the A Ips, or other stupendous 
tV^at they form a very inadequate n 
^v^a.stness of the g-reater ones, till 
sorne of the less e/evated, (which 
naovintains,) and tbencq view the 1 

* An analogous Arrangement of Argume 
set: forth the full force of the one we mean 
'^veould also receive the same appellation; 
-i^ery often combined and blended with tha 
ispoken of^ , 
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towering above them* And the mind, no less 
than the eye, cannot so well take in and do 
justice to any vast object at a single glance, 
as by several successive approaches and repeated 
comparisons. Thus in the well-known Climax 
of Cicero in the Oration against Verres, shocked 
as the Romans were likely to he at the bare 
mention of the crucifixion of one of their 
citizens, the successive steps by which he 
brings them to the contemplation of such an 
event, were calculated to work up their feelings 
to a much higher pitch : " It is an outrage to 
bind a Roman citizen; to scourge him is an 
atrocious crime ; to put him to death is almost 
parricide ; but to crucify liiin — what shall I call 

it r\ 

It is observed, accordingly, by Aristotle, in 
speaking of Panegyric, that the person whotti 
^e would hold up to admiration, should always 
be compared, and advantageously compared, if 
possible, with those that are already illustrious, 
but if not, at kast with some person whom he 
e^sicels: to cancel, being in itself, he says, a 
ground of admiration. The same role wiH 
apply» ^^ ^^ been said, to all other feelings as 
^ell as to Admiration: Anger, or Pity, for 
instance, are more eflfectually excited if we pro^ 
^ace cases such as would call forth those 
passions, and which though similar to tbm 



"»« not so stroijD*. 



Wl:i^n it ,> 33,.^ liowewr tha 

n^eaot tAat tL . ^^Srree than that otf 
jyression affP^^ ^^^^ aotua7/y fee, a/i 
xn4=^nly be ^.^ bearers; thercFersew 
viTf /I be suo/v ^ <^ase 5 tlistt the insta 
^trongfly tl^^ ^^ actuaJJj^ aflect their 
fo ttjrn tki^ ^ that to "which we are 
^otn ^^^ o^ ^» ^'W ^be flame spread 
iMold gpocKj i ^ to the other. This 1 
e* g^- °^^A *^ every- oase where se/f 
liffht aff|. ^' naturstUy more in 

tievous ^ected v^ith them, than 
gnevous ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ .stranger 

you i^oul^, ^;.,^ tJaeii- utmost i. 
such a cj^^ .^ ^^^^ t,e 4,3. corapa 

P-;:*^^'^^ %e that -o«o^-«- *^^^™^ 

f «^, o. ./.e oth-- ^-^^V own f 

^ by leading thet^ t^ ^ele»»^*^** P 
ofhere; of whioh *5j^^ia, a«P'^''^^- 
than, addressed to -*^ 



instance. 



lac 
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Jt often answers very well to inti 
manner an instance not only avowed^>^ 
but ei^en manifestly impossible^ V"^^^^^ 
but coneeivai/e, A case may thus ^^y 
more striking end apposite than 
possible one that could be **^^^^ ' fes 
t inserted in the Appendix some exal*'*^^ 
kind K 



Exaggerat 
ag and est 



§.3. 
Another Rufe, (which 




also is cO«" ^^ .' — ^^' 

ag ana ei- m „_^^^^^^ V W^^'^^^^-^f _ 

enuating som 6 degree With Style) relates to tneff^^^ ^.>r -^^^r-^^^^ 

feeling to be manifested hy the writer or ^^ ^^ ^^^^^W"^"^^^ 

himself; in order to excite the most e£^^^^ .^JT^S^^S^^^-^ 

the desired emotions in the miocJs^ of the '^^^^ ^ ^ ^^*-A ^""^^^ 

And this is to be accomplished V>y tw^o ^ 

methods : the one, which is the more 

is to express openly the feeling' in c|i 

the other, to seem labouring- to ^w^/7'j^r-^s^ ^ ^^^ 

the immeT method, the most forGiblG ^^^^ 



^s v^ 



f^"^ ni& 



,y"*'- 



are introduced, — the most direct 
impassioned kind of description is e-mpJcr." 
afid something of exaggeration intrrodu^^''' W 
order to carry the hearers as far as possib/ew 
th^ s»tne direction ^^^^h\ch the Orator *«•/!» 
to he i,;^^^^/f hurned and to infect then^ "^ 
certain ^^^r^e ^'^^ ^^e emotions and sentj ^^ 



aeg-l 



'^ 



m See Appendix [D], 




^1 



w^i«h he thus manifests : the otJ 
which IS often no fes^ successful, U 
n-ox^ all remarks, or from all such , 
to tVie expression of feeling which t] 
seei:ns to authorize— to use a gentJ, 
^^r>r^ssion than the case might fairJy 
1:0 deliver "an unvarnished taJe " ] 
beai-ers to make their own comment 
appear to stifle and studiously to k 
l>ounds such emotions as may seei 
Tfais produces a kind of,^etion in t 
xnlnds ; and being struct „,jt,, the i 
of the expressions, and the laboured 
of the speaker's manner of statins th 
pared with what he may „at„^,f ^^ 
Xo .feeJ, tfae^ W./I often rush into tl« 
^xtrenie, and become the mom strong] 
by that Which « set befoi^ ,hen. in 
and modest a form. And though th> 
is in reality more artificial than the 
artifice is the more Jikely (perhaps for 
resison) to escape detection; men b 
an their guard against a speaker who 
seem so much labouring to work 1 
feelings, as to repress or moderate b 
provided that this calmness and coc I 
manner be not carried to such an extre 
bear the appearancre of affectation ; whicj 
is also to be attended ip m the other 
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procedure no Jess ; an excessive 
exaggeration being /ikejy to defea ^ 
object. Aristotjtj mentions, {Hnet- 
thougfi very briefly, these two tnode*^ 0«^^^^ ^^^ 
the feelings, the latter under tV> ^o<^****^". ^ 
Eironeifi, which in his time was to ^^ 

employed to signify, not accordU^^ con*''^*^ 
modern use of" Irony," saying •' ^^^^ -iV«*»*^'* 
to what is meant," but. what ***^ j^g- ^^^^ ^ 
usually express by Litotes^ i. «- *' ^^-^ -^^'""^^^^ 

than is meant," ^ ;^ ^^ jg'*&*^^dp''" 

The two metliods may often be bO ^^ y^^jf^^ 

on the satne occasion, beginning- with ^^^^^^^^^ 

and proceeding to the impassioned, afte — 

when the feelings of the hearers are 

wrought up to a certain pitch r oV«v Spcj) 

deed it is a fault carefully to be avoi 

express feelings more vehementljy than t 

audience can go along with the speaker . 

would, in that case, as Cicero observes, ^^^ 
}tke one raving among the sane, or intaxf^'^ 
in the midst of the sober '^. And accordi^W' 

. A ■ ^Ljyt boot iii. ch. 7. 

- Jnno J / erhaps "ore than m that now under ^ 
• J^tC^Kl in^pon^nce of a judicious «^.«„^ '^^SiS, 
" r IT " ' T'»« "^'"^'^' ^-'^ suitable order t'vT^^- 

part, ofu d;,^^.*J^^^,t in which the id«aa ««egest> -^^^^ '^^^t 




■^ 



■•^^- 



■^ 



^ 
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Gxc^Tpt wbere from extraneous causes 
audience are already in an excited state, 
«""s* carry tbena forward gradually, and al/i 
Kicne for the fire to kindle. The blast wl i 
«j^lcl heighten a strong flame, would, if app i 
- sc»on, extinguish the first faint spark. 
rch of Antony over Caesar's corpse, w i 



,l^es to the mind-) is, that the statement, and arga 
sbonid first be clearly and calmly laid down and dere 
^vv-bich are the gpround and justification of such JTent 
si.nd onaotions as the case calls for; and that then t 
I,a.ssio«ed appeal (supposing the circumstances s. 
a.axait of or demand this) should be made, to heari 
-^cpSLT^d by their previous deliberate conviction, 
s>&ni»s: tl«««.selves to «.ch feeling, as fairly arise 
tbat conviction. The former of these two parts 
coT^P^*^^^ *«» the back of a sabre; the latter to i 
Tli« former «ho«ld be firm and weighty; the latt 
Tb« *«^ite«- ^^«» '* deficient in strength of Argumer 
to want weight and stoutness of metal; his stroJ 
bnt a *»np«rficial impression, or the weapon is sh 
fragmeota. io. bia hand. He again whose Lo^'c is 
ing, but wliose deficiency is in the keenness of his a; 
to tho bei»rt and to the will of the hearer, see; 
• Idiog a blunt though ponderous weapon ; we- 
r"t jj,a« «ac'» vreighty blows have not cut deej- 
h« rOTrer«e» t''® »«*«"■*' order,_who 6effi, 
he irno j^^cma to tbo feelings, and afterward 

^^bement ^ ^^^^ wtrhicb alone justify sup^ fet 
to the argu bidding »«» excellent sword, b, 

miads us of **° ^ .^ Yx& did tut turn it rouncf 

with the ^^^^ '''^ '*' 
v,ou\d take effec*' 












affoitls 






0/ 



fto 



::rO( 



^^^^/7'^ '«aC7*'^ 6es^':"^P""- 



'^6 



^'Jiei, 



^een 









ca 



^ij 



^U 



»*-t/c 






nju 



^/» 



f/j, 



ese 



to 



^ to 









oo, 



<?e. 






*r^ 



* OH^"""- Of ' ■ 






'Urn 



'^^ul^^ 



et/ 






^^^* ^^- §- c c3:f i*e».sua,^^ 



desired «c>rro^ TTHcis 



Against: s^oicx:^^ c::rime, may i^^ern^n 
persoi^ ^«vl:ft<=> bas not beet^ ^ dire, 
and - vag^:^^ declamation^ P^'ovec 

oppressioiTfc^ «^o. or ag^i^ ^S^hst 
anarchy • ^w^itil^ high-flow^ ^^ the ^ 
ri gilts e>f^ xnar^^ Sco. or oi^ ^^'^^«>'/vV , 
t^lie cox^st:it:iat:ion, law, reiig.-^^^^^^/ o ' 
letad t:V^c V^carers to take ^'^^^^-^ 
proofs titiat; the measure p^ ^'^^ 
tVics^ ^^v\ls or these advanta *^^ 



coT\s^c^\ji^nc5^ beoorne the ofei 
stlohorrenc^ or admiration p ^ 
teranc^ of such words as hav 
^wViat may he called ^^muiaiing i^^ 
^vvith them, will operate likea cha 
especially of the ignov^itit and uni 
rs^isc sneh a turn u/t of feeling as w 
l>lin€i their judgrment; so that a sr 
a.1:>use or panegyric, wiij often hi 
of^ a train of sound Argument. 
l^lls under the head of "Irrelevant 
or i^noraiio elencAi^ ^i^entioned ir 

" IVfr. Bentham has treated of the emp 
** psussion-kindling appellatives," as he c 
t:lse bead of" Fallacies €>i Confusion," in 
%lse JBook of Fallacies, Many other obse 
curring^ in that Treatise, will be fount 



S 



^^ 



^^"^eVt^OF 



««EroB/c. 






^^ m on 



_^ ^ those ,* *»« lY V.'^ ''' «fe/ifttH '*''«'-*e-o/- *«* 

^-^ «pp<« ^.;e>« -t>v ':r- 
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mendation will usually be disgusting, to a greater 
degree, even than a direct personal attack on 

fairly urged. And it is but too plain that the line Is 
drawn not with a view to the mode in which, but to the 
object for which, and the party by which, each Argument 
Is urged. It is only when certain classes of Propositions 
are distinctly pointed out as absolutely false, inad- 
missible, or irrelevant, or certain deductions from true ones 
dhewn to be unfair, that any useful warning can be sup- 
plied. The hopes, therefore, which the author entertains 
(p» 410,) that by the general study and adoption of bis 
principl^s^ debates may be cleared and shortened, (each 
fallacy being detected, exposed by name, and exploded, as 
i^oon ^s uttered,) seem more sanguine than well-founded. 
If the general adoption, by the great majority of the 
aadience, of the same system, means, their being of the 
s9.tne party, no doubt they would readily aod easily silence 
lyy clamour every opposite Argument ; but if they are 
merely to agree in adopting Logical principles as ill-defined 
as those in question, the proposed plan for the ready ex- 
posure of each fallacious Argument, resembles that by 
^hich children are deluded, of catching a bird by laying 
ijalt on its tail ; the existing doubts and difficulties of 
aebate being no greater than^ on the proposed system, 
^ould be found in determining what Arguments were, and 
^bat not, to be classed with the Fallacies in question. 

The work, however, may be read safely, and not without 
advantage, by those who have sufficient interest in the 
subject to encounter the obscurity of the style, and suf- 
ficient patience in investigation, and power of discrimina- 
tiptJ, to separate the particles of gold-dust from the miSB 
^{ saod with which they are blended. It has been thought 
^d^sB-hle therefore to make this reference to an author 



««otfcer; thougrb, ir the Orator /s oi. w 

,, concern J ogr the Crown ^ o 

^p^oia//^ it I ^f ""^^^ '^'- ^'« o« this , 
orne w/,o m^ ^^ ^ ^^'•-^ ^»'nent perac 
pej-ft>rmed (j''' saife/jr appeal to public 
sent^fi by yf''""- TIjus Peric/es is 
f^^Iiea speajf' *^ucvcJicJes as claiming, d 

the <?"^'^'</e^ ^'^^ '" ^'^ own vindication, 
Good-will^j (g-ood Sense, g-ood Priocij 
g^ituting tfj ^faich Aristot/e lays down 
ppear in. charaoter which we must 

^e biston^ ^ut then it is to be obsen 
represents him as accust 

«0,»I1 numbe^X too ^eneraliy regarded. ex« 
tenets, i^,^^^ ^^^ opinions entertai 

r"^ *«"« «/i.ited v.^7„abJ« t^*»'«' remembered 

f « "<'« e«,arag-ant «'-^'""*'.r'''do« ; their ab, 

f^^ourably tban is striatly '^'^'^^^ription on pis 

f^''^ly forgotten, Ulc^ *^^^ «.o«l*Jered awayl 

^'gbt-bonae of Pharos, ^bi<^^ ^^x^.^ ^^ *''^' ' 

of ffco . »-;l*» tl»^ ^,« and more 

or tee weather: whti^ _^«s joao»^® ,, , , 

-io^W, ,eco„fed; «»a ''^^^'^ iU **«« ^^'"'^ '^ 
^^^e the inscription &^B^^^ X-' 



'^ ELEWENTfi or RHTTORIC. 



l'> 



• ?. 




address the people with more a 

others for the most part ventured ^^ 

It is by the expression of wise, ^^-^ 

generous Sentiments, that A ristotVe ^^^vxT«^<^^*^^ 

the speaker to manifest his owO »ot>e '^^ 




an 
lest 



"as^ 



;^:^ 



but oven this must generally oe ^aiin^^» , 

oblique^ diud seeuiingly incidental "^^^poiJ^ ^^ 

the hearers be disgusted with a p^ aH*^ ^^ 

studied display of fine sentiments * ge^*^'**.^ 

must also be taken not to affrout then:* ^ ^^^^^ \ 

to inculcate as something likely to ^ ^ ^"^ 

them, maxinis which they regard QP^V.^^ ^^.^-i^ ^ 

truisms. Of course the applioation o* \^::J^£' 

caution must vary according^ to the ch^ ^ ^^ ^>^ v -^s^^- 

the persons addressed ; that nriiglxt e^xcitr^^ ^-^^^L^ ^^P 

t ion and gratitude in one audience^ wliic^- ^^-^ j^^^^ ^, : \^ ^ 

tvould receive with indignation ^nii y "^ ^ 

Most men, however, are disposed r- '4^^^' 

• Of eotirsB it will often happen that zh^ h^ _ ,,.. 
ehua be induced, on insufficient groixnds, to gWa t^i® ^!^^^ 
fii" credit iot moral exceUence, from Kis n^exeVs "^"^^fT 
tl'^ language of it: the fallacy whicl. in tHts ca«^ ^**'^ 
tham maj^ be reg^^'i^d ^^ that of iiuaistriUo teJ ^^'^^'^^^^ 
-' a good man ^^uld speak so aod so 5 tHe sj>eal.ef e/«!i . 
tl3i- therefore he mu.t be a good n.^„," gt^ 

^axim,^. .^ Vou cannot be ignor^ot,-' &e. STe ^"XS^A^^tl^. .1 

tirnent. ^''!'% ^xa-l^ - «— o,..t e^^ fortH ^^ ^ 
honest Jiejj ,, ^*^ •%^. 












"^■X, 



■^ev 



"*^ PERSUASION. 

o^rrate than to extenuate the 
^^cJgr^ent ; or at least to be jealo. 
app>eari4ig to underrate it 

TLT«iversally indeed, in the A.? 
as ^s^ell as in the appeals made t( 
&. <:onsideration must be had o) 
^whetrher they are learned or i^nc 
or that profession.—nation.lc 
ancJ the address must be adipt© 
that there can be no excellence 

spea-king- in the abstract • n,^, 

» nor can 
pronounce on the Eloquence of 
sition, than upon the wholeso 
me^c^ioine, veitfaout inow/i,* f 
i n tended . The less enlighte^g j'J 
\Mi3trdLer, of course, it is to make th& 

a longr and conap/ex train of Iteas< 
eooaetimes the Aig^uments, {„ J 
most cogent, cannot be ei^pi^y, 
eflfect ; and the rest will need an . 
copious illustration which woulc 
and therGfore tiresome, (as has 
remarked,; before a different kind 
on the other hand, their feeling 
cited by much bolder and coarst 
such as those are the most reat 
and the most likely to succeec 
I *,.,*- ^ 7/ttie renoovedabc 

as may be seeij 



'o/- %» do 



^^mBHTs 



OF 



Pf'eack 



not 






^BSTORic, 



^'^ff/'e/ti 



,^^^ot .^^ « more ^°^'^^ ofm '"^ ^'^ 



"e^r. 



th 



«*-« 












"'"forth^'^^^^i^e, 



Tun 



^To 



PaM. *^Ot^ 



arJi 



>egat 



^Oii< 



''•abie 



o« 



«et/, 



'-•« o^-t^r-'r.!^^"'^-^^. 



the j^ ^'J' ' 



'^Hi tK.>«^e 



maj, 



J'Ou 









■^ «o tfie 



00 tl 
pren( 



their *»t th„ ''^'•e is f ^ '"•«ej/ t„ ,, . ^«. ' 






reaso^.*o the;, "'' 'he J '^^rtly ^„ 
. **«Ud. •"'stnc.o "lore =» ™"*' 



P<issj" 



'^ ^nust 



7C 






I 






i« 



«0, 



.^^u are 



«e/rf -oce, 






i^i^xi. 









of 



''tibo 



lien ( 
, *^at */ ^OH^ ^L ^^bbj^ ^' *^fl' 



"«do 



«9 



''"'CfcJv 



Chap. ixx.^. X. OI* :PB:TlStr^jv 

v3n -tV^^ ot:Vie¥- liand, it j 
*he s^rx^^ degx-ee more ^ ' ^s has \ 

naents enr^p^loyed ; and tj^^ ^»^sio,j ^^ 
resisoniini^.p>o^«?v^ei-s having ;| ®' '^^f Oij/. 
but al»o^ iiTi «nany instancy ^^^S'e/^ei^gy 

of ttxe sutiaect ; their De^J: ^^nj thei 

the faott^s, and to have t^j^ ^'^f ^o ^^ ,v 
to t:Vkem, on virhich the ^^''^'^^^Ples 

A.nc3l X cannot but think thaf^^^'^^ 

SGYxr^ons seenc:! to P'^^supp^^^ ^ ^ ^'^^ 

^tnowlecige in the hearers great ^^^^^ 

\\\&m >?voulci be ^<^^^<i on examin'^ - '^ 

-Wlce^n this is the^««-' the most anSce 

x«x^«t \>o nnavailing to any p,aetieai pur 

t^Y^e ^\>s^rdity in the ^^^^' ^ase, is, that thev .ffi 
t^xxxot. xnea^nin^ to the word eloguence, often T 
xnore \>y tliat term than simply the power of 
X>«.ssioT.s. But eren in this i,„p,oper acceptaT^ 
notion is far from being just; for wherever ther 
lesLXX^ed or ignorant, civilized or barbarous, thlr^ 
sions ; and the greater the difficulty is in aff ^'^^ 
t:lie more art is requisite." Campbell's Rh t ' 
olistp. X. sec. 2. p. 224, 225. ^ ^'*'^' 

I^ nnay be added to what Dr. C. has he 
tlia.t the title oi eloquent may have come to be ft ^ 
to siach compositions as he is speaking of, from th 
stance that their eloquence is (to readers of ^ 
mind) more conspicuous • That which affects ^ 
feelings is not, by us, at the time at least, percel^^V 
eloquence. ^^^ 
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In no point more. than in that noiv under 
consideration, VIZ the Conciliation (to adopt 
the term of the Latin writers) of the hearers, 
is it requisite to consider who and what the 
hearersare; for when if is said that good Sense, 
good Priociple, and Good-wiii, constitute the 
cha..cter which the speaker ought to estabhsb 
of h-self^* ^J- ^ re„,ea,bered that ever, 
one of these « to be considered in refex^-^-^^ 
the opinions and habits of the audienc^- To 
think very different]^ f^m his h «.ov 

often be a sig" of the Orator" J""T^ ! 
worth ; but ^Aey are not iikeiv to ^r^^""^- ' 
A witty Satirist' has observed? ^^'X '" 
short way to iobtain the reputation of a v^il "1 
reasonable man, whenever any one t ., 
his opinion, to agree Mfhh him " w* •^'^" 
going the full length of compieteiy actT''^''"' 
this maxim, it is absolutely necessary to «! *"" 
ber, that in proportion as the speaker ma^^"^ 
bis dissent from the opinions and princio/ !• 
bis audience, so far he runs the rist at ieas7 r 
jojpairing their estimation of his jud 
^ut this it is often necessary to do v,^T^^' 
serious object .s proposed; because it wJU 
commonly happen that the very End a.r« T 
,b,n be one „hich i„p„^ . ^^^^ -™^Jt 



' Swift. 



^"^ -- "^ §■ ». op 



^^^VASION. 



xn^cjfs, or even of nWr. • . 

th^ bearers-. - ThosT^ ' 

jz^ojjularitjr, are right V"**^^ '*'* 
cuents to those of the h''°"^'^"^ 

w-iiy they obtain rbe ^ 

JSIocjoenoe, they deserve"^^^^^ ' 
much easier^ ^^^corcZ/u^. * ^ ^ 

JVXah ome^t, to e^o to th^ ^ t 

- ^ 'Journal*. 

the mouneain to (j^t rr,, ^» 

• i here • 

* This intMst be very njuc/j fk 
tlie CjtospeJ, bnt must have b ^^ ^^^^ 

first pro«,«Jg-aCo«. -CA^^^ c!ucC^* "^ 
a. stumbJiiJ^-bZoclr, ao</ (q ^j^^ ^^^ ^^ 

total clMSLiigG .required in »// tu^ « ..* ^^^^ 
terns o£ conduct m ^^« ^i^st conirerts, coast • 
to the reception of the new religion, whic^^ 
has preva,iled ever had to contend with 
contrast which Mahommedism presents, in •- 
ChristisLrtity, aoastitutes the rapid diffusion ^ 
no means parallel cases, 

' '' Little force is necessary to push dowx^ 
placed on the verge of a declivity ; but mucsl 
quisite to atop them ia their progress, and jp 
If a man should ssty, that because the first 
qSLently effected than tli^ last, it is the best tri- 
^nd the only suitable ««« ^« ^^^^^ ''\ ""^^^^ 
should, asLtn.t tHi^^ Hi« --^^^^^^^ 

^ ^^^ eloquence o^ **'^^^Ji^ of -tlie externa.1 



jKiioquence m convj**^-'-© 

the right, or inducing them to approve a 
character which coincides with their o . 
Difficuuies The Christian preacher therefore i* x^ \\w% 
:f.'"^"" respect placed in a difficult dilemma ; since he 
may be sure that the less he complies ^vith the 
depraved judgments of man's corrupt nature, 
the less acceptable is he JikeJy to be ta ttv«l 
depraved judgment. 

But he who would claim the highest m^^ ^* 
an Orator, (to omit aJI higher cons'iderat/^"^') 
must be the one who is the most succe^^'"'' 
not in gaining popular applause, but in odi^f^ 
ing his point, whatever it be. The preach^"^"* 
hovt^ever, who is intent on this object, shou -^d 
use all such precautions as are not inconsiste»3»/ 
vi/^ith it, to avoid raising unfavourable iropressigjiiB/y 



gioally given to the body moving. As in this the dwecCi^ 
of the body, and other circumstances, must be taten /»*<» 
the account; so in that, yon must consider the tendency <^ 
^Y^c teaching, whether it favours or opposes the vices of tbe 
bearers. To head a sect, to infuse party-spirit, to n»ak» 
nieo arrogant, uncharitable, and malevolent, h the easiV^/ 
task imaginable, and to which almost any blockhead « 
fully equal But to produce the contrary eflTect, to subdxx*. 
,b, .piritoffacuon and that monster spiritual prider^^h 
,.Hich .t .s.nvar.ably accompanied, to inspire equity «o 
deration, and chanty into men's sentin.ents anTc^^d'oI 
with re^ard^^ others is the genuine test of elr '' 
Campbell'" ^^^""•-' ''ook i. chap. x. sec. 5. p. 23T ' 





^-^ 



or«^^. III. §. 1. or PEHsuAsroN. 

in his liearers. Much will depend ^ ■ 

and conciliatory manner; nor- .°" * ^^V, 
that he should, at once^ in '^ " "^^^^^ ' 
offensive rorix3, set forth «// jJJ ®^''^t>t ' 
of sentiment ^et'^een bi^gelf andT*. '^'^^'^^^J ' 
eion, hut ^i" then over by de^ ^^ ^<^Tv^ 
v*^hatever point, and to ivhatever ''^^ ^ 
suppose them to agree with hin, ^^'^n>^ ^^'^ 
and for that "^ason advisab/e, to'I '^ ^Aa 
agrreement ; as the Apostles beg^^ ^^x Y^^''^ 
to the Jews by an appeal to rif^^^C^l "^^ 
whose authority they admitted . ^ '^' 

I»a«l opens his discourse to t^* 
(thougrfa unrortunatefy the words of 
tion are likely to coovey an optk ^ 
by a commendation of their respect ^ 
And above a77, wAere censure is ca^ j 
speaker should avoid, not merely -or* 
but also on Rhetorical principles, all z 
of exultation in his own superiority-. 

tempt, or of uncharitable triunar- 

detection of faults ; " iri meekness, 
them that oppose themselves." 

% ^*L ** too superstitious,"' 

' Aundmf**M(rT»g4,vt, "O ^ ^^^ agreed) " ve**"- 
most all commentators ^r'^^^^ beings-" 
posed to the worship *^* 
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Paet II. 



§• 



^. 



Danger of 
reputation 
for elo- 
quence. 



there IS one 






Of intellectual qualto *'ons^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
which, it is evident, shouio- ^^^ measure be 
blazoned forth, but should m »- ^^.^ RVxetorical 
concealed, or kept out of sighr ' .^^^^^d to the 
skill; since whatever is a* ^vich deducted 
Eloquence of the speaker is so Kj^ncG, Vericles 
from the strength of his cause. tl^^^„ ^^^,^^ 
IS represented by Thiicydides as a/ Y 
i"g^ in his vindication of hinnse/< ^°^ P^^er 
of e»'plaining the measures he propPses, not. 
Eloquence in persuading their adoptiV^'"^ 
accorcJing^ly a skilful Orator seldom 
notice and extol the Eloquence of bis 
and to warn the hearers against being mi^f^^ . 
\t. It is a peculiarity therefore in the J^el 
torical art, that in it, more than in any other, 
vanity has a direct and immediSite tendency 
to interfere with the proposed object.f Ex- 

cessive vanity may indeed, in various wa'js^ 

prove an impediment to success in olVvet 

pursuits ; but in the endeavour to PetsuaOie 

aJl wish to appear excellent in that art, operates 

aS a hindrance. A Poet, a Statesman, or a 

<5^eneral, &c. though extreme covetousness of 

applause may mislead them, will, however 

attain their respective Ends, certainly not tie 

le^ss for being admired as excellent, in p^^j 



\ 



Omai-- XXX. §. 2. or f^^VAsiON. ~\-S 

I*olitics, or War; bat the Orator at t^\^-^^ ^ 
:EK»<i the better the less he is regard^,^ -s^^ 
O »-s»tor ; if he can make the hearers bel f ^^,^^^ 
Ve^ is not on/y- a stranger to ail unfair- ^^,^_ ^: 
l>»3t even destitute of all Persuasive sKc^ ^ ^^ 
«^^*"» ^^ «''// persuade tAem the more eflfe^^^ .^^ ^^^ 
«"^ '^ 'S ever cooW be an absolutel^^ ^^ 

^"■"i'i; ''^ one H'OuW, at the t,me ,^ ^^ 
djscov-G'l, "" And this ecu*. »r^^ -s 

\t he was bo^- -^"" ^ ^^^ 

' " ^ % .^ ,. ^c. Shafc.^^^^^ . 

C«esa.r- ^ orator, as Bratus . 

^ y.ur,L. ,t-;'/-n r*-: j^/ ,x 
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tion may serve to account for the fe^t w ^^ 

Cicero remarks upon (De Oratore, ^^ ^0 

as so inexplicable ; viz. the small Don^^^ of 

persons who, down to his time, had obta/aed 

high reputation as orators, compared mth those 

who had obtained excellence in other pursuits. 

Few men are destitute of the desireof admiration; 

and most are especially ambitious of it in the 

pursuit to which they have chiefly devoted them- 

selves; the Orator therefore is continually 

tempted to sacrifice the substance to the shadow, 

by aiming rather at the admiration of the hearers, 

than their conviction ; and thus to foil of that ex- 

celence m h.s art which he might otherwise be 

^^ell quahfied to attain, through the desire of a 

reputation for it. And on the other hand, 

some may have been really persuasive speakers, 

^ho yet may „ot have ranked high in men's 

opinion, and may „ot have been known to 

K'^'JTI ''' ""^ ^'^•^h they gave pn)of by 
tbeir skilful concealn^ent of it. Thel. is no 
point, m short, i„ ^hich report is so little to be 
trusted ^ ^ 

you shall see your sUto^ i , « 

^.,artprK T> • XT * whether you tell me or no." 

Quarterly Review, No. li. p. ng 

* If I Were asked to dio-r^« ,*.,.. j 

««v «zi. . T u 1. ^*S^ess a little from my subject, and 

'^ ZZ T "^^"--^ - point of morality and 

^f prudence ,0 the spe^Uer or writer, and to those whom 
^^ addressed, with respect to the precept just given, I 



'=^"--- T,j. ^ 



^^ i^ERst,, 



^^^ Qr^t:^^^/''^ points,^, . 



*«^th; ^«d ! ^^^'^ -" the^f^^'^ad '.'"prod. 

-"-P^o«««d. ^„j'^^--oif tho.ou^,yp/.u.. ;^.,.,, 

^e will be rr, " *=^^ keep dear of ''""^'V *" ''« , 

o««^-^«^,-^^ ^-^ ^^f *- *° "^-P - »i.d thae there ifZl 

advocate what re^iT^ K , """'"»»« *« ^^« ^"'^ -* 

« J««t: «.« lifc^l '^^ f t>elongsto the .uength of M. _^ 

and ««^^ 11 ^^'^^ to error as the opposite mv^s.-^ 

strongly ^^o.t^d, tl.ey ,,, „^^ ^^^^^^,,,«, o«er-«^^ 
>t may t,^ tl,a.t they are only brou>'Wi»W^^>««'-^*^ 

but it 1« aut l«a.«t ^s conxmon <;^ ^-^ V'*^''''"" 
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at first sight that one, viz. " Good-wV-> 
unnecessary to be mentioned ; since K^ / 
and Integrity would appear to comprehe^^' 
most cases at least, all that is neec/e, 
virtuous man, it may be said, must \vk\ 
to his countrymen, or to any persons wha 
whom he may be addressing. But on ^ 
attentive consideration, it will be ncianife^^ v. 
Aristotle had good reason for mentiont^^ W 
head; if the speaker were believed to wi^ r -^ 
to his Country^ and to every individual 
yet if he were suspected of being- unfrier^ 
the political or other Farty to which his \^^^^^^ 
belonged, they would listen to him witf^ P^^' 
judice. The abilities and the conscientious ^''^^ 
of Phocion seem not to have been doubt^^^^ 
any; but they were so far frona gainincr \^ ^^^ 
favourable hearing among the Demoer^^^^^^ 
party at Athens, (who knew him to be no fTTM^ 
to Democracy,) that they probably distr^_a5^fid 




experience) that their feelings should be cold a.ii€i Ja:^-^ 
and fall far short 'of what even they themselves ^'^'^f 
acknowledge to be reasonable. Stimulants are not 
condemned as necessarily bringing the body into an 
natural state because they raise the circulation : /n a f 
llxis would be hurtful ; but there may be a torpid, let\\ 



^rgic 



disease in which an excitement of the circulation • 
^j-ecisely what is wanted to bring it into a hesdthy ^^^ 



11 la 



nam th« .^ ^^lojj. 

««ab,t '«cluc=« i,.^^ Whose ^ 

tction. ^ ^"^^^« the 1 ' 



One of tfae ,«ost 



wh«« it: o«„ t>- brought to '"^-'4. ;^, 



which IS now unrfer *^ *' 



v,z. the favour, credit, and H^ei^?^«* 
speaker will derive from appearb?^' ' 
same part^r witH the hearere, or ° ' 
opposed -to it. And this is a son 

-w^hicfa. he xnst.y clai m more openly and a 
than any other ; and he naay likewise th 
credit on his opponent in a less offens 
not I^ss ^fiFecstu^l manner. A. roan can 
in dir^cst t^ra"r»s» '* I am a wise and wortt 
and Tny sad'v^rsary the re-vetse v" °"* 
allowed to lasty., " I adhere ;to *^® ^^^'^ 
IVIr. I»itt, or of IMr. Fox. ;" " ^ *^,t 
to I^reshyterianism or to lE.P^**^°^*^e'te^> 
case ma^r b»e,^ and " my oppooeo^^^^^^ a 
which is not regarded ^^ an ° 
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modesty, and yet amounts virtually ta ^s strom 
'- a self-commendation, and as decided vitupera. 
tioD, in the eyes of those imbued mrjb pa^^Y; 
spirit, as if every kind of merit and of dement 
had been enumerated : for to zealous party 
men, zeal for their party will very often either 
imply, or stand as a substitute for, every other 
kind of worth. 

Hard, indeed, therefore is the task of him 
%vhose object is to counteract party-spirit aod 
to soften the violence of those prejudices which 
spring from it». His only resource must be to 
take care that he give no ground for beiag 
supposed imbued with the violent and unjust 
^^rejudices of the opposite partyj-^that he give 
j3is audience credit, (since it rarely happens bat 
t:tiateach party has some tenets that are reasot>' 
^fcle,) for whatever there may be that deserv^ 
p^ raise, — ^ihat he proceed gradually and cautioAisl^ 
i ^3 removing the errors with which they are in^ 



- '* Of all the prepossessions in the minds of the hearer^/ 
tmich tend to impede or counteract the design of th^ 
,^aVer, party-spirit, where it happens to prevaU, is tb^ 
X^^t pernicious; being at once the most inflexible, and 

^"»-»^ most unjust. * * * * Tr. , ^ .11 

^-•^ "^ Violent party men not only Iosq 

^,1 sympathy with those of the opposite side, but eve^ 

^^"^'le^d-*"*'^**^^ *** ^^^- '^^^' °° «<"»*• occasions, 
^-^^?^ ieLfo^*" eloquence will not surmount." Cam^ 






^k^t:Gd, «i>cJ above a«, th^^ . 

Gl&im and avoid the ann«» 
Iifce a reeling of J^ersona/ host 

I/- the Orator's cb^rnctBt ce 
^stat>lislie<J in respect of Ah' 
GfoocJ-wiJI towards the bearer 
»i^ht appear as if tl,,, ^^^j' 
sinoe the fiormer of ^^^^ 
p'o'wer, ar»ff the Jafter t/,e j„p 
the best acJvice, whafever mio-/ 
character J but Aristotle ^jaj^j, 
remarks that this /ast /g g/so 
insisted} or», in order to proc 
Bdence ; ft>r, saj^s Ae, ffoou^b ? 
suspected of wanting Good-w 
sel/lyet many very able men ac 
even in their own affairs, for 
virtue ; being either blinded or o 
Passions^ «o as to sacrifice tbei 
port ant interests to their prese 
sktd much more, therefore, m 
pected «b i6e thus seduced by i 
tions, iri the advice they give to c 
accordingly, in the speech v 
^^dy referred to, »« •^^'^^^'^^i 
^■^ktiagnot ^"'-%^^'^o«"hi^ 



mm," says he, «« ^ho possesses every othi. 
feqwsite. but is overcomf. by the temptation of 
interest, will be ready to sell every t V\\v\« "s,^^ 
the gratification of his avarice.** 

§. *' 

Character FroiTi what has i>een saiti of the spe-Atsix*s 
*^"**'**"'*'"" recommendation of himself to the aii^j \ewsc, 
and establishment of his oiithority with ^Aew, 
sufficient rules may readily be deduced fi-F/* the 
analogous process, the depreciation of » f» op- 
ponent. Both of these, and especially VVc 
Jatter, under the offensive title of person^tl^^^^ 
are by many indiscriminately decried as u,,f':^jr 
Rhetorical artifices ; and doiibtFess they ^^^ 
in the majority of cases, sophistically empIoy^vfe<. 
nnd by none more effectuaWy than dy ^ 
who are perpetually declaiming agar^ s«^/ 
FaIlao.es; the unthinking hearers nor ftfiiog 
prepared to expect any from those ,vha re- 
present themselves as holding them i„ .tich 
abhorrence. But .urely it is „o. /„ .,^,,- ,„ 
unfair top.c of argunnent, in cases not admitti.x« 
„r decisive and unquestionable proof ^^ 
,hat the one party deserves the'hZe^? "^^^ 



bvag 

hi 

dm 
ikom 



it- 

I 



fldence. or that the other is justly an 2 *""""" 
,,,eir distrust. " 1 f the measL f al° f "^ ^' 



CAcase it is supported bv n k 
f.«^, VHI, it beco„,e go^ ,^;; 
l>:y- a grood rx3an «• ? If ,^^ J 
expedient, wh^ not at once sh, 
--Srour producing: jfcese irreW 
- <?Jusive argrunaents, j^ ^.^^^ ' 
thoui^h not sufficient to prove ' 
:>ro« thus oppose is , ^^^ ' 

prove that you yourseW reg-ar 
one.-- JS^ow there /, „^ ^^J 
ralit^ of men are too n,och d/sn 
more, ay>5^ proposes a measure 
that is proposed; and probably 
to do so, even "oder a system c 
ments and universal suffrage ; 
be g-iven against an excessive i 
way of judging, it is reasonat 
useful ; nor should any one 
who co»/^»^s himself to these ; 
principally- on them, in cases 
arguments are to be' expected 
not to be condemned in tolo as 

•> 'Vo take thus for grstntad^ that, in 
\rguments to prove a measure bad or i 
all consideration of *!'« character of 
he found, and oo^^ld b« »"-*^"."lt"Tfl\ 
" a wawfest petitic P""^'^^; instate 
^^e before r^m^rk^^' ^c^^-o^ 

'^"•o/i/nques*'**"- 



t 
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. . 1, u „.,«« f/ierars only probable, 
inconc uislve," because -^ . . ;^ ;- orfv 

and not m themselves ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ .^ 

in matters of strict scien^ »^^^^ ^j^^ cAaracfer 
arguing to scientific men » other probable 

of the advisers (as well as ^ ^^^ ^^ ^yj^ 

Ai^uments) should be who! V ^ 
question. ^e necessity of 

And it is remarkable that tF^^\deratJ0i7, /// 
allowing some weight to this ^^^^ nrthn as aaw 
political matters, increases in prop^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
covintry fmoys 2i free government* , ... 
power be in the hands of a fevi^ af the highe. 
orders^ vvho have the opportunity ^t ^__^^ 
obtaining education, it is conceivab/e, ^^^.^ 
probable or not, that they may be br^^^^^^^ 
*ry each proposed measure exclusively ^^ 
intrinsic merits, by abstract arguments *^^^ 
can any i^ian, in Ins senses, really believe that 
the great mass of the p&ople, or even any con- 
siderable portion of them, can ever possess so 
fnuch political knowledge, patience in inve%'{\^- . 
tion, and sound Logic, (to say nothing ot CMV- 
^our,) as to be able and willing to judge, ?Lud 
to judge correctly, of every proposed political 
^jtieasure, in the abstract, without any regard 

<^ Qa. Is every one chargeable with weakness or absurd' 
^rfio believes that the earth moves round the Sun ' ^ 
^^thorUy of Astronomers, without having himself ^ZL' 
^^Uy demonstrated it? ^"^^^^ 



^^^ *l\eir opfnion of the persons who 
it** "? And it IS evident that in every 
>^1^*^^^^ the hearers are not completely c^::^^ 
j%ic3g;-^s, they not anly will, but must, ^_ 
considerat;^^ ^^^^ characters of those ^x^ 



**f^^ *"P|)ort, or dissuade any meas^j., 
^h^Z^"ZSy are connected with,— tl»^ 

c/u^iv^ }ndov,htei\y, ao **^«* 

i„eo ^(^Z One of the chief *«"» 
%toi»ecaut/<>ned. 

*:p*-«k«« ^"^'f^u^*' "^a-^"^:^ 

>««»«« of bis beliefs "JTV*^^**^** *^lf ** 
t««sorega«Ied. ^*'t^*»*''*?^a *»•*** 
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§.5. 
Authority In HO Way, perhaps, are men, not V>\g 

derived from , i.. i i • i i i . -" 

supposed ^arty, more likely to be misled by tVieir 
experience. ^^^^ ^^ Unfavourable judgment of tbe/rad 

than in what relates to the authority ^ 
from Experience; not that Experience 
not to be allowed to have great 'weicr\\^'"' 




\ivi^ 



that men are apt not to consider with sV^ - 
attention, what it is that constitvites Ext^ u U 

iti each point ; so that frequently one m^ 
have credit for much Experienoe^ igiP ^ 
relates to the matter in hand, and anothe^^ 
perhaps, possesses as much, or more'^ ^'^^" 
be underrated as wanting it. The vulg-a:^^^^^" 
ranks, need to be warned, first, that tim^" ^^°"^ 
does not constitute Experience ; so that ^^^^ 
years may have passed over a man^s ^^^^^"^ 

without his even having had the same <I3ppor- 
tunities of acquiring it, as another a 

younger ; secondly, that the longest prac^r ' 
conducting any business in one way, c7o 
necessarily confer any Experience in cond 



^^i? not 



^a/j 



^^ 



it in a different way; e. g, an ^^pGrfeaced 
Husbandman, or a Minister of States in p^ - 
would be much at a loss in Europe ; ^^^j / 
they had some things less to Jearn th^n 
^^ntire novice, on the other hand they 
liave much to unlearn : and, thirdly- 




c^^^^-iix. $. s. OIF PERscr^ 

waereJ^ l>ei«gj- conversant ^t 
^»4>Wc^^^, does not oonfet^ j 
>vhefe the C>^^^«//o«^, ^^^ 
ai-e diflpferenr. It is s^jj 

-A.n:isterciann xx^ei*ohant, ^^ 
in corn all fais Jiffe, ^who 1^^^ 
^wh^a t g-ro wi i^gr 5 this man ha 
l>y JExiperi^iic^e, an accurar 
qualities of" eja.c5h ^^^^'"iptir 
l>est nck^thocJs of storing it,^ 
and selliE:!^ it at proper t 
^vould haiv^^ t>e^n greatly at 
tion ^ thoi.igb he had beei | 
lonST <^o^mi^^'9^^€X99t about cc 
is t-YkG! JE3Cf>^ri^i:»oe of a pra 
posing hirr*. to l>e nothing i 
JL.^^ij9la^io9* ,- because he 
zj^r^txn^ €x&o9s* JLaw^ the i I 

oonstant habits of fixing I i 
the law *^, an^ withdraw i 
le^^nt question of what tb 
his oareFttl ohservance of 
rwhioh aflTord the more e 
of his slciU, i" propomon 

i„aififer-«— -« *-' '^^\ ^^ 

■^ ,,les, "nay hei 

those ttV»l^«»» 



r.>^^'" 



unfavourably on his i"^^f^"' 'oO«»'»jX>>^'^ 

the advantages of his suP^"*'^,^ a?^^'- ^ 

insucb points aft do bear on tli^ V ^^^^o<«r ^^ 

The consideration then ot i««^ Y»e\xv'^ ^ _f 
the speaker, and of bis '^PP*^^ ^^te ««»U*^® 
much importance, both as a i^g"* " al^io ^^ * 

persuasion, in many i"**^"^^^^ f "oumbePt ^'^ 
tropic of Fallacies, it is evidently '» r«,lr|^^ 

the Orator to be weU reined ^» ^ thi^ h^^ 
o^ the art, with a view both to th^ ;J"^*'^X 
advancement of bis owfi cause, a»a to ' 
a^tection and exposure of unfair »rti^^^ xcv^ 
»rJ opponent. It is neither possible, no^. **^»^ ^ 
in justice be expected, that this m€>d& ^^ per- 
guasion should be totally renouweed ^n-^cJ ^-*^ 

' In matters connected with FtiUticAl-ecoaomy, ^j^^ ^o?" 
■periefiee oS practical men is often app&aJed to in opf^^^itiotf 
to those who are called Theorists; evea thoogrh th^ Jsitt^r 
perl^P^ ^e deducing conclusions from a wide »°d«<if/oxi tff 
facts, while the experience of the others will often l>^ fyund 
only *<* *n">unt to their having been long^ coavers^f^^ tv/t6 
the J^tai's of office; and having all that time gone ©^^ 
eert^i^ beaten track, from which they never tried, *jj 
pessad, not even imagined, » deviation. 

go ^Iso the auUiQrity derived from experience of ^ ^ w««vK.-t 
tical Miner, i. e. one who has wrought all bis life iC \ \j^^ 
mine, ^'^ sometimes delude a speculator into a vaia ^\ V \ Vl T V 

for m^tal or coal, against the opinion perhaps of7}U^ \ ^ i \ 11 
i.e.porson^*'^^''''"^''''^ geological obBenratioa. \ 



Ci'OiS^ 




^^> £K£>firraix] frcpm those abi^^^ y 
T^trw^ €Lf ^no^, ro foe 0/2 Aw gn^f^ 

I ^ . o»:Mljr :jrGra&iM2s to obsenv 

^tm^m-^' ^s JKristotiG teaches^ the 

^ i^f^SLMrag-erKM&nt: €>f an opponent 

&f3^^ Jc^>T*, nea^ the . aJosG of hi 

^^^^^i^Jc^fj ^fie forcG of what may I 

«ricJ^ fx>f tije Qjyponenty near 1 

\^i&is^<9 rlie influGnc€i o/" virhat b 

EirhGT a personal ftrGJtifiice, t 
>ost m€fntioti€f€J, or some ott 

exist in t/ie minds of tUe hesaret 

>>e his business to alt^y- 

it iA obvioas thstt this will tht 

fee done, not by eoc/eavourm 

*t«kt^ of perfect calmness and 
exciting some contrary eniot 
't is to be observed that sonc^e ] 
^tveCor/caZ/jr speaking, oppo^^ 
though in strictness '^^•^-. ^, 
whenever they are incoaip^^' ^ 
""'% the opposite, strictly «*^ 



XiHEr<=f^^ 



fi^r//' 
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would be a feeling of Good-will a^ j <, pot bJf 
towards the person in question ; ^^j 0J^ <| 
the. excitement of this, alone, that 6 ^^ 
be allayed ; for Fear is, practica/Ar, coD ^^^ 
it also ; as is remarked by Aristo » . 

philosophically accounts for this, on ^-,j^j0. ^ 
ciple that Anger implying a desire -^^Q^^Jaai 
punishment, must imply also a s"PP*^*^^|aeB^ 
it xs possible to do so ; and according!^ 



not, he says, feel Anger towards one 
much superior as to be manifestly o\jtO ^ 
reach ; and the object of their Anger C^^ , 
be so, as soon as he becomes an ob^ 



Apprehension. Of course the converse ^* 
this holds good; Auger', when it prev^'/^'^" 
like manner, subduing Fear. Cotnp^^^foB, 
likewise, may be counteracted either by X}k 
approbation, by Jealousy, by Fear, or /,; 
pisgust and Horror; and Envy, eftbcr^^ 
Ciood-will, or by Contempt. 

This is the more necessary to K^ a^ 
to. in order that the Orator may k his 
^aiard against inadvertently defeatL j,.^" " 
object, by exciting feelings at varf '^ Jj, 

/ Savage nations accordingly, having no 

_,ipc. are accustomed to work themselves un ^V**^' 

^f rage by their war-song, and dances, in o,?'?*^"*^ 

^j,ein«elves to courage. See Arist Khef ?' ^ ***"''* 

^featise8 0n'O{y«and^;j3K.' * ' "■• in *•• 



/ 



CuAr.Ul.f.6. OF* i»:h:hsxj,^si<3i 

those lie is endeavouria-*^ to 
not strict/y contrary to t^a^rxs. 
ingly notices, ■*vitti ttii^ -vi^' 
between the •' lr*itial:>le,"'\<^S.x«c«vSi 
ble or Shocking,** CS«*vo«*,> -wlii. 
excite different ffee^lin^s, <ies 
other; so that t:l:»« Orator 
if the former is tfcis ol>Je<?t:, t-o 
thing that may excite the latt. 
It will often hiapp^" tliat 
to give a n^^ ^ir-^c^io^ to 
passion, than to s«l:>cJ"« '«^ ^ 
indignation or tl,e ^^^^^^^H^! , 
a different object- _* ill ^e 

will admit of this* »t ^'^.^^^^ 
more successFctl ^^'^ Ushmet 
not imply the ^^*^ ^ ^^^ beai 
change in the t«i«c3s o 



^*^ STY 






Though ^ ^-ons-K^ 

been laid do*n as \\^|diri 

of Rhetotic, it woviU t>* 

pertinent, to eiiter ^\\\y i r 

ol^ilje subject; *p-|,}ch vv 

bja-^h/tftat bjr no means 

j,ur present enq^jj^y. 3 

Ot^tor, e. g, to observe " 

but the same ti^ay be sai 

HistotiaO' ^^' laor «s * 

of gtattttnatical prop*"*^ 

«aasiv6 or Argv,tne*»*^^ 

that it wo\i\d "be a dep^*" 

treat al \aTge, under ** 

iji/c* vjuigg 35 equally 

^® P^/^jses for vvhi<5** 

^^^^rfljaW/ to **?'^,, 

present i notice '*>^* 
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of composition as do not f .^^^ ; c^ ^.^^ 
liarly belong to the present su ^^^^r^^^^^f -- 
my attention chiefly to sucn ^^ ^J-^^^"" 

Style as have an especial referen 
tative and Persuasive works. 

Perspicuity It is sufficiently evident (thoug ijrst 

■ relative . _ . -^ .. J^^^ that the " 

quality. JS Often practically disregarded) i" '-n 

requisite of Style not only in Rhetorio^/, tut '^ 
all compositions, is Perspicuitj^ ,- ^Hice, ^ 
f JVristotle observes, languasre which is hot in^ei- 
\ Jigible, or not clearly and readiJ>^ int^j^v^^-v 
/ails, in the same proportion, of the pUj-j^^cfaJfe^^ 
■which language is employed. And it \^ ^^^quallf 
self-evident (though this truth, is stifj ^ore 

frequently overlooked) that Perspicuitz^^ is » 
r-alattve quality, and consequently cann^;:^^ pro- 
perly be predicated of any war^, ^'^hout a 
tacit reference to the class of readers or l^^^rers 
/or whom it is designed. liJorisiterxovxgii that 
the Style be such as they are capab/e of ^J„Jer-■ 
standing, (fthey bestow their utmost attc„t/c,^: 
the degree and the kind of attention, whi^t .^^^^ 
have been accustomed, or are /tJhe/y to ^jk .^x^s^, 
^ill be among the circumstances that ate \\< "^-^^ 
ta ken into the accoun ^ and provided for \V V \ K ^^"^^ 
(he ^i-'^o'. «s well as the degree, of at'i. \\ \ \ 'f'^ 
because some hearers and readers ,v/7/ 6^^^ v V "^ 




slow of apprehension incleecl, 
taking in what i« ver^r co^»ov.slj, 
expJned to therr, . white «t:her«, . 
.bo are n,ueh c«i<=W^r «^ <=«i^-l-. 

incapable of ^^«^ t^wilderet 

wearied, but absol«t««y 

Style. . arid v«?ry rai:^ 

When a ntinneinc>«J ^^^^ skill wilj 

istobeaddresseci, t ^i,c>t:l-» i" '^«W . 

m adapting tlie ^^^ ' ^tie Argun^^^^ ' 

respects,) ana ^"f^J^ ^f th^ dis^^ | 

the whole strocty: ^^ cJesigT"^,^ . I 

various tn\nd« wU.-^^ „a dilige^^ ^ 

nor can the «t'^^"^^n3r ««o--««^"' ^^^ 

especially wben ^^^^ ti,^ ^^"^"'H.^^^ 
so great, as ext«* ""^aa^-^^^^; "''^^ ^^ 
Lst Sermons «re ^^,^^1^^ of a.* ^^^ 

Lstructivcana^or^^^,, ^-^PP'^O.^S^^ 
It is possible, ^^^y^ c^r^nath^ ^\^^ ^ 
to an object -^^^^^ -^-^'^S^.^J^ >i 



p>-**** 
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that exti^e conciseness Is ill «"'^^ AN^"^ 
or readers, whose intellectual po'*' ^^^ ^^^^' 
tivation are but small: the "®"^L^^^^ 
P^'irili;.!'"' however, of employingr a/.r-^/*> ^'^^ .^tiC 
accommodation to such minds, is setts' ^,555^- 
cessful : most of those who could \i«ve; <^ ^ 

liended the meaning, if toorG briefly e:^V^^ 
and many of those who could not do S0» 
I'kely to be bewildered by tedious expaoSl^O ' 
»"d being unable to maintain a steacJx ^ttepti^" 
*f_ **'*'at is said, they forget part ^f ^h»i 
*^y have heard before the whole ia cdj^^jeted. 
-A d to which, that die feebleness procl^,^j}^^\s^ 
^P»^sive diludon, (if such an expres^\ ^ tn«5 
t»e aJlo^red,) will occasion the att^tj^ ^^ to 

boT^r " T^ '^^"^ '« imperfect/y atte^ ^^ to. 
Y ^'' clear m itseJf, will usually ^». a^/ 

^«- raij to be UDdersfood • Ji-^ 
oons^er also (as .as before Tl'rU^. ^' 
attention ,s ,fee/y to be paid to it: If^'",^ 
one hand mtK^h matter is exn*«sserf • ^ 
fevsr words, to an unreflectil «^^ '" .^^^ 

tbe ofher hand, the J H f ^"^'^''^^' Oa\^ -^>-^- 

,i,e requisite ^nenCVj""""""^ ""'^SSW^^' 
ta bestowed.. '"•'•>' ""^Or P^^Aa^ Vvl Vk f. ^ 




c^"—''^^' -^^^ral rule r^r % ^7^ 

is tio ^^P: ^^^t itnd Argument fa ojaa^jiff^e^r^^*^^ 
»arr»^ ^^'^^^'^ r&asion; each, in itself brief, but: ^"^ 
fortxxs of ^'^^^j.sing «"'''' '" expansion of ^^^ 

s^««^ t*^ ^ ,. a^ tfte case may require. ^J"^ ^.^ 
■ ^ ijttyo^ '*' - ,.t^ and Burke among: <^" 

""o^^ ^^ """Xrd, perhaps, the most -^-^ "- 
aDaong- .^iters, ^^^^'i ^,i_„s of this rule. Tl^t.^ 

«'"'^"''" <.%-' -^--r 1 r defic-ency in corn^-* 
^""' ''^0^-^'-'"" -^^;:"i?orace>s censure of «« 
latter ^^'Tii^a open to i^ 

, .^ that a certain de^re^ 

«- tb« t'^'-y ,«acl» '* -* ;« for this reasork l^a x^ 

to supply tbe ^^ ''tS^U^biy '''^";«rly,inaverj^*l^t. 

d„ from » "* ° y ,B.»" ^ e-r^'-y ^^ntW •'■°«1^ ^^ ^'^-^ 



unphUosopbical ^«»^^^ ^^^pt 
ehey read ^jj^^^^^tio"' ^ 
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author, "iQwi variare cupii rem prodigiahter 
unam;'' but it must be admitted that he seldom 
fails to make himself thoroughly understood, 
and does not often weary the attention, even 
when he offends the taste of his readers. 

Care must of course be taken that the repeti- 
tion may not be too glaringly apparent; the 
variation must not consist in the mere use of 
other, synonymous, words ; but what has been 
expressed in appropriate terms may be repeated 
in metaphorical ; the antecedent and conse- 
cjuent of an Argument, or the parts of an 
antithesis, may be transposed ; or several dif- 
ferent points that have been enumerated, pre- 
^^iited in a varied order, &c. 
Words de- ^^ *® "^ot necessary to dwell on that obvious 

slxon"''"' role laid down by Aristotle, to avoid un- 
dmt^dV <^^^^^^^ and as they are vulgarly called, hard 
chsler^ v%^ords, i. e. those which are such to the persons 
addressed ; but it may be worth remarking, 
that to those who wish to be understood by 
tb^ lower orders, one of the best principles of 
^el^^^^^n is to prefer terms of Saxon origin, 
which will generally be more familiar to them, 
^Yi^ti those derived from the Latin, (either 
directly or through the medium of the FrencA,) 
^V^n vvben the latter are more in use among 
^r^oos of education. Our language being 
xv^^i^*^ ^^^y trifling exceptions) made up of these 



J 



<^^**-a.:k*- X. ^. 52. OF ST 



^l^wzacM^nts^ it is vGry easj 
^^9^'^^^<::<^vistiw^tG€l with Say ; 
T^r^<^^pt, if he tms but a ; 
or <i>#^* H^atin - and there 
'f<:>T* ss MJ9ch a c^hoicTG as I ati 
'^^^ 9.mlt:i C uef^ o/* synonyme 
fi'<:^Mzar^ ttioSG' two sources. \ 

I^it:9ijw^^y b^irBg- anxious ti 
iri^^^ <:>f all classes, Ht a t 
"vvas itn a Igss settled 

^\^ail^^ ttBGETMS^IvGS of 

^^^a\Y^loying- many synor 
^^c>nvrT^c>us GjcprGssions^ 
the 43Gsc:ri ption just all 
'^Ti^t:3f3cr^, thG JExhorta 
and *^ confess ^"^"^ ** disi 
*^ humble'''' and " Jowl 
^^ mercy ;^^ ^^ assezxibl^^ 

-And here it nnay b^ 
this last instance^ a %vor 

^^^y often not have a 

derivation correspond ir 

an exact equivalent in ^ 

^ords : e. g-* ^' constitv 

*' arrange, ^^ ^^ />ut irt 

'' Pvn in the steady^'' &^ 

* ^t IS vroTthy €>£ notice thi i 

"^"^^^xda of French origiti. 
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ELEMENTS OF UHKTOHJO. 

™p;c«^ In adapting the Style to the ^^f^^^^^a t,#^ 
^t^with the illiterate*, a caution is to be oO»^ .p^^^ 
■°""'*" the ambiguity of the word " /'/<»*^' r'^^ 

posed sometimes to Obscurity, ^"^ ^^ ^^^^t 
Ornament; the vulg&r require a perspAC^P^ on^^ 
t>y BO means a dry and unadornea St-^W^ 
contrary, they have a taste rather for the O 
florid, tawdry, and bombastic r r»or are t^e orO^* 
TOents of style by any means wecessarilj^ iijCOO- 
sistent with perspicuity ; A^etapiior, X^jjicb J^ 
among the principal of thexny is indeecf, ^^ ataoy 
<^«es, the clearest mode of expression thf^^ ^aa be 
opted ; it being usually much easiej- ^c^ vss»c 

*^ '^ated minds to comprehend a sitt»i|j_^,,^e O' 
analogy ^. ^ . '^ ^ •ll^«:uci«5 

*U 1 ^" ^^stract term. ^t^cL. hence 

remarked '^' "^ ^'^^^"*' «" ^ ^'^^-nr ^^ 
appears i u *"'f' ^ "etaphorioaJ ; ao^ ^„efi 
app^rs to have been the case vtrith all iar^ .^„^ 
in their earlier an^ . *^'^^aag^ 

«?anier, and consequentiy rucj^ f,„ct 

the lowest cl»jac<u. • . 

tion ott^t^ ?' ** characteristic of those who f^ 



:sn rrc; -; - r-- -^ £:\ ^Kv 



>v^.\- 







'nore savage ^t^^^ . 

mind and ite ooera/i *^ 

metaphorical. tho^^^xT^"^^ ^ 
ceased to be so - ^ "^ '^ 

" deliberate,- .. r^fl^^f *,, "^^^ 
are evidently, dr^w^ ^T^ ^^'^ 
sensible bodily a<.tio««i^ ^^ 

In respect to the dlTonRtru, 
•t IS an obvious c:aut:ion to at>. 
are too long ; but it is a rr 
that the obscui-it^ir of=" manj 
depends on their length alo 
structed sentence of -very coj 
may be more readily urjcJ^rstoo 
one which is amor-^ stwla-wnrdl^ 
saitence be so con»t«-«JCJte<3 t/»^ 
of each part can t*^ taken in , 
(though it be evident; that ^^ * 
brought to a close, > its length \^j^ 
itnpediaient to perspicruity ,• fc^ I 
part of the sentence convey f^ k 
Jng till we arrive nearly ^^ th 
plain it may tlien appear,; j^ 
whole deficient in perspicu/tj, ^ ^ 
to be read over, or *^cft*sr^t 0^^^^ ^\ 
in order to he fulJ^^ compt^^ »n^ ^T^^ 
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r> 



U'T 



n^' 



are 



wSW^^ N^ 



.^ 



^ ft 



not vi^itboi''^ 



what few readers or hearers 

burthened with. Take as an 

sentence as this: ** It is -- - ^ - ^^^'^'^ 

of patient attention and perseveriPg ^^'^'^ ^q, 

greater than the generality are ^^^^^^J^ doj^^ 

stow, though not greater than '^^ 






deserves, that the habit can be acqu//ed » 
amining and judging of our own cont^uCt ^' 
the same accuracy and impartiality as o^- that^' 
another';" this Jabours under tfae def^^f. / afl? 
speaking of, which may be remedied ^^ ^^/w^ 
s"ch alteration as the following : " the habit of 
^"*ni»ning our own conduct as siC*^H^^^s^s:\ ^^ 
same"*' ^"°**'^'*' ^"^ judging of it ^^^^^jth ibe 
a deJ*"^^"'^''*^' *'^""*'^ ''^ acquir^^ ^^jtbout 
^"'•gen^ Ir''^"' attention and Per^^^^^,>.^ 
deserves b" ^"''"'' '"^"^ '''"" '^^ -^J^ct 

^ '"S to bestow." The two sentt^^ -^ 
nearly the «o_ *ne two sente^^ ^^ 

Proceeds . Fhe caution J ^^ 



"Care must be taken however. 



^jvGn 



e 



«ot to let the begiX^;^"''' " ^^^''""^ **^ 
foJJovvs a« to render it l^' ?°'^"*'* «*» ^'Vp^A 

,-sd«.n and for p^ospeWty ' "' *^^^^*'-«'«'/ oA \ X\ 
,« hearer will h. .p, ., ;^; ^^ ..^ ^;^;-Ay «.A^|^ \v s 



{the 




or STYi-g^ 

c^^. I- #- ^- 

-^^^e necessary to h^ ^ #% 

^^ " f tcnowiog at the 

faas «^^' ^^^ ,.^ ^^„,„g. in th 

8e.«te^n*^« fncieed, an iini 

J.abl^ to '^ - ynto sup 

Viiraseif' ''" ^^^^ ^^^ „ot ir 

^hiol3 ^^^J-Z'^^ they ""^7 
on one iv/^'^" ^^^ ,ess "^* 
with whioh *^^y-^ Uoov^l^ 
and in ^hi<^b tn ^^ ^^^ 

recently ^<'<1""^%ifffcuJty t< 
^^tter of ^c>^lJ^,,y .na < 
necessity or cf^ j^ngr ' 

principles "^^'^l^iads the 
ass nine in ^^ 

aud yet it m*y ''^.ft^rX^^'''"^*; 
the attention *>» *^^^ ^fl^ '''^^^ 
vfsisx. before the »» ^.^^ j,^ 
equally per»pic"«'«*' 

plained of. 






.H* 



evident truths. So far ts *^Jf ' j^ I'^K^V-"^^ 
being correct, that obscurity ""J J:Z^cePYf 



springs from indistinctness 



The foregoing rules have all, ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^Vje 
proceeded on the supposition tfja ^^^.^ 

writer's intention to be understood ; ^n ^^ 

cannot but be the case in every le>^/Y/l» 
exercise of the Rhetoricai art ; and ^^peral . 
speaking, even where the design is Sopfjjgtical' 
*'or, as Dr. Campbell has JustJy reinar^^^, th^ 
Sophist may employ for his purpose wj^-aX «^ 
in themselves real and valid Argument:^ ^^ sin^^ 
probabilities may lie on opposite side^^ <mzhoagh 
truth can be but on one ; his fallacious ^rt/^^ 
consisting only in keeping out of si^^^. the 
stronger probabilities which may be urged 
ag-amst him, and in attributing an undue xveig^ht 
to those which he has to allege. O^ ag^afO 
be may, either directly or indirectly, ass^^^^ ^g 
sei ^evident a premiss which there is |^^ ^^/^ , 

Bcient ground for admitting; or he ma,. ^^^^ J 

off the attention of the hearers to the p^ ^^^^ \ 

surxic .rrelevant point, &c. .according . \ >. ^^ \ 

^^rious modes described in the Tre^fA \\\ ^ ^^ 
jT^x-i-ACiES ; but in aj; this there is AAXkIU^^'' 
for ^ny departure irom perspicuity of^ y\}\ ' 

properly so calJed,. not even ,v/,e.f/,r ^ ^ I \! 

\ 




^tariM:nm^^if of an ambiguous t^. 
^^ H>r» CJ^mf^bGll says, «c 
^^M i^ ^^Jk^n fior an Argumer i 
*^ot M-i^htl^ MJ ndGrstood/^ y 
^*'^^^:»<:> employs it^ rather tba \ 
tp^ ^:99^^E^99€^^^^^^i?€?€i thaa not 
lsi^:»,gr*-»ag-e sliotjld bG deceit fu] 
or n^nin tGllig-i bJe. The hea 
^forjot^ a ^c^^^^^cr^^ but he mui 
l^ospsfifo/e, a distinaty thoug 
t:tM^ -A^x-grnfmenrs ^m ployed , i 
^y t:li^fn. ThG obscurity ii 

^o cr^aJtec/, must not be i i 

it mi^st b^, not likG a mist 
J>^«LV€irjc^ o/* objects, but Ii 
^^hicli disguises them^ 

There stre, hojivever, cert \ 

^^ t^hey may be e&liGdl, of ^ 
(distinct frozn whstt is strict! 
io which obscurity of Sty J 
The OA/^a^ which has all «/ 
M that of convincirBgr o^ P^^ 
»e some kinds of Oratory 
^o named, in whicyh ^2&^^ 
posed. I 

One of these Ends is, ( 
^^ch that it cannot be su 
^^^^ by specious Fallaci^ , 

^^^ihing-^ when ther^ i^ ^ 
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said ; so as at least to avoid tVve ^^J^x^^^ ^ 
being silenced. Xo this end. the tvv ^ ^ 
fused and unintelligible the language, tf, , 
provided it carry with it the app^^^ ^^^' 
profound wisdom, and of being sor^^J"*^ "^ 
the purpose. ^uVS\e\,Q 

" Now though nothing^ (says Dr. C^ 
would seem to be easier than this kind y^mpbeJIj 
where an Author falls into it natural y^^StjVe, 
is, when he deceives himself as wei^^- ^<»!^ 
reader, nothing is more difficult when a^-. ^"^ ^" 
of design. It is beside requisite, iUhi^ T^'^ 
must be continued for any rime, th^T^^'T 
artfully blended with some gl/mpses or 
ing; else, to persons of discernmeat, th^ ^^«»- 
wiU at length be dissolved, and the nothl„t"''"' 
of what has been spoken will be detecterfT"^^ 
even the attention of the unsuspecting ' ^^.^^ 
tude, when not relieved by any thing .w 
level to their comprehension, ^lll inmb^TaJ' 
The Invocation in the Dunciad admirabl/^fyf* 
the 0.tor who is unhappily reduced ^^hl 
necessity of takmg shelter in the unintelligible : 

Of darkness visible so much he lent. 

As halfto shew, halfveil the deep intent." 

Chap. viii. sec. 1. p. J 19^ 

This artifice is distinguished from Sophistrv 
properly so called, (with which Dr. Campbi^i 



lo^ ^^"* ^'"^ ^-- --™« 
TiT -^•''^ *Voxx* what i 

but if trlxis cannot be ace. 
next resoirt is the unintel 
^^^y <3ft^ii irfctermixed 
wVi^n tiVfce latter is of it 
weals. :]^^or does the 

sei-ve icxmerely to save his 
•A.vitl:»or i it frequently 
ant3L vickT-^fleicsting: person 
V*^* ^tricstly speaking', a 
<io not miiKacS^r'stand, yet 
^SLcki, tlnksit the rest und 
CLslsa-m^cS to aclcnoivJedj 
o-v^rn <fl^r*lcr>^ss and per 
s{>^^£kk.^r ^witli a < confid 
c;c>i3<:;lajsion as establish' 
oorciiiagr "to the maxin 
wiir-l/^GO,'*' t&kG for gram 
-valicJ ^A^r^uments, and 
befairicJ-fa a Mcl in coropreh 
reqitir^s that a. man i 
Science in his own u, 
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to say, " what has been spoken is unintelligible 
to me.^^ 

Another purpose sometimes answered by 
a discourse of this kind is, that it serves to 
furnish an excuse, flimsy indieed, but notunfre^ 
queiitly suiaicient, for men to vote or act 
according to their own inclinations; which they 
would perhaps have been ashamed to do, if 
strong arguments had been urged on the other 
side, and had remained confessedly unanswered; 
but they satisfy themselves, if something has 
been said in favour of the course they wish 
to adopt; though that something be only 
fair-sounding sentences that convey no distinct 
meaning. They are content that an answer bss 
been made, without troubling themselves to 
oonsider what it is. 

§- 5. 

occupyiDg Another end, which in speaking is some- 
times proposed, and which is, if pcssible, still 
^ore remote from the legitimate province of 
jlJietoric, is to occupy time. When an ufl- 
^^vourable decision is apprehended, and the 
protraction of the debate may afford time for 
ft^sh voters to be summoned, or may lead to an 
^jjournment, which will afford scope for some 
other ^^^^^"^^^ ' — when there is a chance of so 
wearyi^^ ^"^ ^^^ attention of the hearers, that 



time. 



tbej^ wiW j/ste„ ^/f/, lingua 
to ^bat shaiy 6e xirgedl on 
wften ao advocate is called 
oause in f/,^ absence of tho 

' J® ^^ ^*® "tmost im porta 
and '^^Aes to reserve a// /j/ 
^^y arrive, 6ut t/ii t/»en, 
^^^d in his pleading ; ir. 
simUar cases, ,vA,c/» it ia no 
artee, ,t is « valuable talent 1 
forth v^ith fluency an nnlia: 
^ellsoundiog language wiiiof 

a» oninteHigJ6/eor nonseosical, 
to their minds no distinot idea. 

Perspicuity of St^Ie, rea 

perspicuity,_is in this case 
and sometimes, studiousl^^ a 
distinct meaning were conveyc 
was said were irrelevant, it wo 
to be so, and would produce i 
hearers, or aflFord an advantage i 
if, on the other hand , the spe© 
and there were no Arguments « 
urgfed, except such as either I 
dwelt on, or were reciviired to 
in the case last aUuded to") for i 
the speaker would not furth< 
bringing them forward . So 
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f such or-'''''' 
resource on these occasions, or » ^jj^jr an, 

is to' 



resource on tnese occasions, oi - ^ ^jj^jr a"^» 
thoroughly understand the tricks atoaffl^^^ 
and do not disdain to employ tb^^' , 
their audience ^vith specious ettip^^^ 



^' ^' and the 

Display of Another kind of spurious Oratory, a .^^ 
eloquence, iggt that wiH be noticed, is that whic" "^* 
object to gain the hearer's admira*'^" ^ 
Eloquence displayed . This, indeed, coastitates 
'-' one of the three kinds of Oratory enumerated 
by Aristotle-, and is regularly treated of by 
him along with the Deliberate and Judicial 
branches; though it hardly deserves the piace be 
has bestowed on it. 

1 It is most unfortunate, that in S«wioM tWe8\»0«ldbe 
so much temptation to fall into th« first two (to W/ ""^ 
thing of the third) of these kinds of spurious oratory : "l"*" 
•t is appointed that a Sermon almall be preMfc«f, Bnd 
cnstoia requires that it shall be of a. certain length, there 
,^not but be more danger that the preacher should chiefly 
consid^' himself as hound to say so'^ethinff, and iooccpH 
the ^^'^^ prescribed, without keepiag in mind the object of 
leavii'g hx8 hearers wiser or better, tlma.n if ho .roro to^fmc^ 
solely « consequence of bis having such a specific object 

•" u !.?'': "^"^^ '-^ «ach of tUe two other kinds, the 
1>«*''^C „f .v^^"" *" *^« first of the "expedient," i. 

r'^^U) of th'e :biutr;;:r ^ -^ ^- ^ ^-^«^ '-^'^^^ ^"^ 

^vf^r^ ^ ^* the Orsttor. 



C«-^r. I. 5. 6. OF STYZ^E. 

*V^nen this is the GntJ pursued 
not indeed to be avoided, but it me 
detriment be disregarded", A 
admire as eloquent, and sonaetir 
most, lyhat they do not at all, < 
comprehend, if elevated and 1 
words be arranged in graceful 
Vfriods. Those of uncultivatec 
^'a%, are apt to think meanly^ of i 

'^brought down perfectly to the lo 
capacity; though to do this w 
valuable Truths which are not i 
the most admirable fea ta of g-en i us 
the profundity of one -who is 
obscure; mistaking the mtiddines 
for depth; and magnifying in the 
what is viewed through a ft>g^ ; a"*^ ' 

that brilliant language must rt 
brilliant ideas, without troubling 
enquire what those ideas are- 
Many an enthusiastic admin 
discourse,'' or a piece 'of " fin^ "^ 
be found on exannination to reti 
sonorous, but etnpty pVirases ; ai 
have no notion of tVie general , 

Argument, but not even to h, 
sidered whether the Author had 
or not. 
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it is not meant to be insinuated that in every 
such case the composition is in itself unmeaning, 
or that the Author had no other object than the 
oredit of Eloquence : he may have had a higher 
;End in view ; and he may have expressed 
himself very clearly to some hearers, though not 
to all: but it is most important to be folly 
a%vare of the feet, that it is possible to obtain 
the highest applause from those who not only 
receive no edification from what they hear, but 
absolutely do not understand it. So far is 
popularity frotn being a safe criterion of the 
usefulness of a preacher. 

CHAP. II. 

Of Energy. 

§.1. 

I The next quality of StyJe to be noticed is 
l^vbat may be called Energy; the term being 
jjsed m a wider sense than the 'Ev/jy.^ of 
Aristotle, and nearly corresponding with what 
I^r. Campbell calls Vivacity ; so as to compre- 
heod every thmg that may conduce to stimulate 
attent'on,— to impress strongly on the mind the 
arguments adduced,-_to excite the Imagina- 

t\oO. and to arouse the Feelings. 

r/i/s Bnergy then, or Vivacity of Style, must 

^Qpend C^^ '^ "kevrise the case in respect of 



f*ersi 



'picuity,; on t/ir<?6 things; lai, ti,^ ^ 
<^* words, 3d, their JVi^z»3&^, and ^ "^^ 



^^JtA respect to the Choice of words • 
t»e most conven/enf to consider thet^' '* 
those fw^o classes vyhich Aristotle has d^ *" 
"nder f/ie f,>/es o/^ AC^^.« a«cJ ^/v«r, /or h,i > 
^ang-uag-e does not afford precisely co/7^5 '^6 
"^'»*^«- " Proper,^' " Appropriatc'^^^ti 
' narjr,^^ terms, will the most nearly des',^ ** ( 
former; the htter class incUtding a// ^^%, 
all that are ;o anj^ waiy removed frotf^ h^^ 
"®^' — whether uncommon terms, q^ ^t^. 
terms, either transferred to a diflei^,^ t^,, 
from that w^hich strictl>^ belongs ^ 
or employed in a different manoe,, ^^^k ^ 
of common discourse. -All the -v^ ^^^ 
Figures, enumerated by GJrammati' ^t^w^ 
torical Writers, will of course faj| ^^ ^^ 
head. V^X^^ 

With respect then to " Propej.:^^ ^^, 

principal rule for guiding our 0|^ -^ 
view to Energy, is to prefer, eve,.^ ^^^ ^^X:\ 
which are the least abs^r-act and S'o.^^V^^ 
viduals alone having a real ^^'^^^X^J^^^ ^^^%^ 

" Thence called by Aristotle, iCaie^ ^ -^ y>. 

substances," (^cSr*. •iJW-.,) Ge«us a,*^. ^^,^ 



^^- 

^-x. 



^^^-^ 
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denoting them (called by Logiciavft *" ^^j,-a 
terms/') will of course make the "^T^k.^. • . 



impression on the mind, and exercise ^ 
power of Conception ; and the Jess re^y.^ 
term is from these, i. e. the more •^c»e-^« 
more Energy it will possess, ia compa/^p'^'i^ 



such as are more general. The ''"/X ^^^ 

nroduced on the mind Kv a Sino-nlar tfi-rS^KSslt 



'fessjoo 



produced on the mind by a Singular ter:^^' 
be compared to the distinct view take^^^^ oiajr 
the eye, of any object (suppose some p^ ^*» H 
noan) near at hand, in a c/ear lights *'.^'^J^'- 
enables us to distinguish the features ^ '^ 
individual; in a fainter light, or rather ^ f, 
off, we merely perceive that the objeetis ^ '' 

this corresponds with the idea conveyed fo'^T' 
name of the Species ; yet further off, or ^- 
still feebler light, we can distinguish ^^erel ^ 
some bving object; and at length, merejp. some 

nominated " secondary," as not properly denoting a ' . ^«^ „ 
existing-thing," (x«. „.) fe^^ .^^her an attribute. li-« k 

indeed,been considered as the great advocate of the opI,*v"' 

doctrine; ».e.thesystemof"ReaIism;" which was certaI«lJ 
embraced by many of his professed followers; but his ^JL 
language is sufficiently explicit. n«,<, JJ ,i,u 3««? ^^3. „ 

or MHN TB AAH0E2. ,iAAA«5AA., ,«'„ " - ^ 

Aristotle. Cflt^ff. sec. 3. See Logic, Dissertation, c. v. " 



ewAi 



o 



o 

tar as it g^o^^, ^^ ^^^ 

the mind, C*<>«- ^^g ai 

object at: a clistance 

one olos^ to v*s is sue 

tWovigli ^SKsV*, smiocesi 

langvia^e, a. C3teneral 

««»sc^<&9~<S'^ooe7, SIS a. Spe< 

■^vill <50Ti"v^y et. rKWicli 

tVie Vfc^a.ir^r*^ mind. 

ternc^s. c^t-^,*' ^as X>r. 

** t.V&^ p>i<5t«ar^ is. the 

tlaey a-X-^, tlnet bun^h 

msiy l>^ ^3Cf>r^ssed vi 

^qvKsil. p>^irspi<3nity, ii 

latter ; l:>»it: as tlie co 

n:iore law:»s«-ii<J» «t c^"^ 

tX*& £&.nGy, and by 

tribute so nr»iich eith( 

impress the memory. 

It mig^ht t»e supp< 

JVuthoi- lias little or n 

must er^ploy either 

aocorciir,sr *<> ^^^ ^' 

There is 

room 



however, ir 
ror, i" ^''^ ^'^^'^ P'""^^ 
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whether or not we will employ ^^^^>% 
general than the subject requires; ^fki^ft^^^ 
almost always be done consistently '*'» tf^ y^„,y^ 
-and Propriety, though not with ^"^^^y. ,/ ,( 
be true that a man has committed «2a,^. 



oiay be correctly asserted, that he has co«^^^ 
a crime: if the Jews were <-i external ^mitieb 
and « Jerusalem demolished" by ** Ves^:^ated," 



t 



a ^riw^.- if the Jews were ^^ G^tertni^^ 
and " Jerusalem demolished ^^ by ^^ Ves^^- 
army/^ it may be said, with truths *^^ 
^ere " subdued"' by '^ an Enemy>^^ ^^J^ the! 
4^ Capital" taken. This substitution tr|j^^ r 
the General for the Specific, or of the Specific 
for the Singular, is always w\th\n our reach • 
3jjd nxany, especially unpractised Writ^^^ ^ y. 
^jjto a feeble Style by resorting to it ^ntiGoes^ 
sarily; either because tbey imagine there is 
tnore appearance of refinement or of proftu^^j^^ 
in the employment of such terms as are £xi less 
common use among the vulgar, OFy in some 
cases, with a view to give greater compreben^ 
siveness to their reasonings, and to increase 
the utility of what they say, by enlarging- the 
field of its application. Inexperienced Preachers 
frequently err in this way, by dwelling on 
Virtue and Vice, — Piety and Irreligion, in the 
abstract, without particularizing; forgetting that 
while they include much, they impress little or 
nothing. 

The only appropriate occasion for this Generic 



lang^a^^^ ^« it. c«ay be 

wist^ ^o «^oi^^3r giving a vii 

oiar ot>jesct: is t:o soften 

gvastiing^^ c^r sVmoc Icing ; as 

" executliion^^^ «3r the infl 

«** <^e5atVk or^ a. orrinainal: o 

^^<^i^2&^ c^oxx^nc^ork discourse 

inst:axi<5^s. On. t\\G othi 

sp^^c^Vx C3^v^ir Cl^sesar^s boc 

cjcc^i€^^ Irxo^irror^ Shalcspeare 

Xli^ rxxo^t: ^pr^-MrticwLlur ex] 

noiar-a.l3l^ xxx^n^ (^not, wh«i 

'wlcxo^^ ^^^3^^^'^'^9^'S have slab 

:^«jt: \x% titles secdnd p 

s-egsirci -for JEnergy requii 

vis^ t^«-vr»» 9n,c*re Genei 

ci.<ie<:iv»at;t2 to the objects 

a.lso allowe<J» in many 

<3eneral tei-ms than ar« 

In ^wtiicfa erase we are 

the tv»ro classes just ir 
this Ti-oj:>e " Cenumerat 
the JVTetaf^faors, but 5 
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called Synecdoche) is very frequent; as it con- 
duces much to the Energry of the expression, 
v^ithout occasioning, in general, any risk of 
its meaning being mistaken. The passage 
cited by Dr. Campbells from one of our 
JL.ord*8 discourses, (which are in general of this 
character,) together with the remarks made upon 
it, will serve to illustrate what has been just 
said: " * Consider,^ says our Lord, * the lilies 
liow they grow : they toil not, they spin not; 
and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these. If 
then God so clothe the grass, which to-day is in 
the field, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
hiow much more will he clothe you^^' Let us 
here adopt a little of the tasteless manner of 
modem paraphrasts, by the substitution of more 
Greneral terms, one of their many expedients of 
infrigidating, and let us observe the effect pro- 
duced by this change. * Consider the flowers 
jjow they gradually increase in their size, they 
Jo no manner of work, and yet I declare to you, 
^jjat no king whatever, in his most splendid 
jjabit, is dressed up like them. If then God in 

^ The ingenious Author cites this in the Section treating 
^f ^^ proper teTmB,^> ^.hich is a trifling oversight; as it is 
Dlai^**^*' J caused for the Genus « flower,"— " Solo- 



Cha:p, II. §. 3. OF ^T 

His providence doth so ac/ 
Auctions, which continvi^ 
land, and are afterw^rcJs c 
uses, how much mor^ w^^ 
ft>r you ?^ JFIoPF spiritless 
rendered by these small 
f^^rticularizing of fa-i/^^y 
finitely more expressive 
any description wherein i 
that can be substituted 
a remarkabfe circamststiiei 
of style is perfectly ^^^^^ 
wfeich every other excol 
liable to be lost ; so that 
kfnd of language in the 
regarded as something" R*" 
said with truth, that the 
most necessary to traosla 
is chiefly character! sed 1 
lence in diction w^hioh 
translation. 

§-^ 

But to proceed witli 
Tropes; the most e«» 
portant of all those lcin<3 
depart from the p\ain «*' 
Style,— «U that are calV* 
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is the Metaphor, in the usual and VVovX^x^^^ 
viz, a word substituted for another, ot^ ^ 

^f the Resemblance or Anaiog-y bet*v^ *^'^°"'" 
significations. The Simile or Compar-j^^" ^^^" 
be considered as difiering- in form 0,^/"®^-'' 
a Metaphor; the Resemblance being- ^ ^^^ 
case stated, which in the Metaphor is ii^ \^U 
Each may be founded either on Resea^p/ied'. 
strictly so called, i. e. ^it-ec/ Resembl^ ^}ai>cB, 
tween the objects themselves in quest: ^^'^^ Ae. 
when we speak of " faA/e-land/' or o *'''' <^** 
great waves to mountains,) or on X ^'^P*^ 
which IS the resemblance of Ratios -~- '^^'^S"^' 
larity of the relations they bear to certai^ T'" 
objects; as when we speak of the " ^- /*^^' 
reason^- or of " revelation ,- or com?" ''^ 
wounded and captive warrior to a s//^^'? ^ 
ship^ The Analogical Metaphorand c ^^ 
pansonsare both the more frequent an. d^^i;" 
more striking. They a,^ the more fre^ 
because almost every object has such a ^"1!'/' 
tude of relations, of different kinds, to ^ 
other objects; and thev are th. T *»««>- 

because (as Dr. A. Smi h .1 ' T '"'•'''"^' 

\ * omitn has well remarfcerfl 

U,e .nore remote .„d „„„k, i„ ,b,„^,, J'^^^j 



' See Logic* chap, iii. 

« Boderic Dhu, in the Lady of the Lake. 



^ OF 

two obje^^^ 






head ^^^ ^^^"^ alidad 
distil n a: viisV^ »^ *. i-'*^^ i:n 

^t^at: IS l>rop^erty called t 

^ntroduceca rx^ei-ely to g 

^^^ ^^^J^^^^^ion. The a|: 

llliast:rat:io>x^ somotimes I 

sand sc>x3a«tt:irx^es to und 

"^i^V^it:!:!. x-esY>ect: to the 

^^^^t:s^^Vioric::€^l f5orm and i 

may l:3et l^id down as a 

"fc>rixm^¥- is. s^l^wsk3rs to be 

i^ ^iJiflEic:ri^i:^t.ly simple a 

di€i.t:^ly d^oncft prehended ; 

lVIle5^£i.p>Vior ^would sound o 

ma.y h>^ ^w^ll received i^ 

pa^ri^or^ • ^We may sajr, 

tihat: ** d^JTom^WGll tramp 

^w^c>vild s€>\J^xidL Hat to say 

Iskwts xvitfa the same co,jj 

•■ See j>aj-t X. chap, iU- §. 2. p 



"^^ 



iV^ ^^^^^^^^ 






any .hing which he tramples a«^et^^^ 
On the other hand it would l>e ^^^^ ^^^ 
obscure to say, " the stranded vessel ^^ .^^^^^ 
by the waves/^ meaning the w^^^^^^c/ CW 
tossing on the bed of sickness ; it is ^^^^^^^^ 
necessary in such a case ta state t^l 
semblance. But this is never to be do/^O^^ ^^• 
fully than is necessary to perspicuity; ^^^^^^^ 
3II men are more gratified at catching ^^^^sb 
aeniblance fof themselves, than at h^ f ^ 
. nointed out to them y. And accordir^^. ., 
cai Simile, ^^eatest masters of this kind of Styl^^ when 
l^tie case will not admit of pure Metaphor 
generally prefer a mixture of Metaphoj- ^^.^^ 
Simile ; first pointing out the- similitUfj^ ^^^ 
afterwards employing metaphorical terms which 
imply it ; or, vice versd, explaining a Metaphor 
by a statement of the Comparison, To t^ke 
examples of both kinds from an Author* ivbo 
particularly excels in this point; (speakf j^g- ^f 
a morbid Fancy,) 

. like the bat of Indian brakes, 

. Her pinions fa^ the wound sbe makes, 
And soothing thug the dreamer's pain. 
She drinks the life-blood from the vein \ 

The word " like'' makes this a Comparison ; 

5 rl fut^^^^^^ H'-** »i^ <pw*. Aristotle, Rhet. book iii. 
chap. 5. 
* Rokebtf. 



.^ 1 



, OF- S 



^ti instai 

'T^^y ^^^Z^^d rro«x the 1 
^ fae^ st:^esi_«^s are swo 
A3ass<>l^«s iii silent dew 

Of tVie %?%^oircas V^oi-e put i 
^ IMe1:a^V^c>ir^ t:Vie latter 
pavison. T:"lriougfci the ii 

»re t:al5:en *Vom a Poet, t 
^^^^'^^ o>f Cl^onaparison wh 
^ver^ imoir^ essential to a 1 
less lioresiTKZi^ is allowed ir 
*^- Xt i^ £t T^mark of A. 

ill. dr^a.^;^. ^r--^ that the Simi] 
I^o^try <> si^r^d that Metaphor 
of l£i.r^^ijft^^^ in which tVi 
iT:icii3l^^. He should th 

eia.r^ful to hring" a Simile - 
th^ I^^^tsiplxorical form, 
^:55::anci i>l^ of the same j 
** TThese nneta physic ng\^^ 
mon liffe, like rays of l\gi^^ 
dense i^necJinm, are, by ^|^^ 
fraoted /hom the/r straig^j^^ 
the g-i-os^ and eompI/cate< 
j:>assions and concerns, tj^^ 



* Marm^ 



'^^ 



man undergo such a variety of refractixi„s, and 
reflections, that it be<:oines absurd to talk of 
them as if they continued in the simplicity of 
their original direction*'.*^ 
KievariDg Metaphors may be employed, as Aristotle 
Tn/^' observes, either to elevate or to degrade the 
?•»»"• subject, according to the desig-n of the Author; 
being drawn from similar or corresponding 
objects of a higher or lower character. Thus 
a loud and vehement Speaker may be described 
either as be/lowing, or as thunder-ing. A.ad 
in both cases, if the Metaphor is ap '^ "^^^^ 
suitable to the purpose desig-ned, it is alike 
conducive to Energy. He remarU^s th^t the 
same holds good with respect to Epithet^ gjgo, 
which may be drawn either from the higl^ ^^ ^^ 
the lowest attributes of the thing spoke:^ ^^v 
Metonymy likewise (in which a part ^^ ' 

for a whole, a cause for an effect. Sec.) ikdmits 
of a. similar variety in its applications. 

Any TVope (as is remarked by Dr. Camp- 

- Burke, On the French Revolution. 

c A happier example cannot be found than the one w\»icki 
Aristotle cites from Sinaonides, who, when offered a small 
price for an Ode to celebrate a victory in a »»uZe-rac«, ex- 
pressed his contempt for Aalf-asses, (W"«',) as they ^e«» 
commonly called; but ^hen a larger sum was offered, 
addressed them in an Ode as « Daughters of Steed* ^f^J^' 
a8.the-stonn. i^^Q„, ,^ .,^^^ 
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violated, i. e. when sensihle obj^c^^ ^*'e ///"»- 
trated by intellectual. For the disadvantage is 
overbalanced by the vivid impression producea 
by the idea q^ persona/ittf o^ activity^; as 
when we speak of the rag-^ <=>^ * ^*^trent, a 
furious storm, a river disdaMiins^ t.o endure its 
bridge, &c.* Many such expressions, indeed, 
are in such common use as to have Jostali their 
Metaphorical force, since they, cease to suggest 
the idea belonging to their primary signification, 
and thus are become, practically, J*roper ♦sx\s&. 
But a new, or at least unhackneyed, M^^^ici^^^^ 
of this kind, if it be not far-fetched and ob ^cure, 
adds greatly to the force of the expres^gsioo. 
This was a favourite figure with Homer^^^ /j^H, 
whom Aristotle has cited several examf^j^^ ^f 
it ; as " the raging^ arrow,*' " the darts ^^^^,. 
to taste of flesh f," " the sham&l&ss" (or^ ^^ y^ 

" "^^^ ^^"'■e called by Rhetoricians Prosopopcei^ (lite- 
raJly, PersoniBcation) is, in fact, do other than a M^ta-pi^or 
of this kind: thus, in Demosthenes, Greece is represented 
as addressing the Athenians. So also in the book of 
Genesis, (chap. iv. ver. lo,) " the voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from the ground." 
e pontemindignatus. 

t There is a peculiar aptitude in some of these ets^P^e*- 
sioBS which the modern student is very likely to overlook ; 
an arrow or dart, from its flying with a spinning »»otion, 
quivers violently when it is fixed; thus suggesting- tt>c idea 
of a person tremftimjr m<A eagerness. 



V — 




/ 
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th. Stvle, when they could v,^^^ 
animation to the *'- i^yed otherwise, 

without a Solecism, ^J ^ ,i, eoa,parative/y. 
Novelty ia There is, ho^'^^^;' J j^etaphor or Simile 
^•'•P'^"- of Energy produced by any ^^^^^^ fo^jijar to 
that is in common use,^^^ ^^^ ^^.^.^^^^ ,1,^ 
the hearer; mdeed, . o^e, by long use, 
boldest Metaphors, are ^^^ ^_^^ ^j^j^ ^j,^ 

virtually. Proper terms; as , ^^ .^ ^^^^j^ 
,,ords" source,-' reflect^n^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

transferred senses '^ ^ J .^^^ ^ '° ^»*^ 

early obsolete in the Uter ^^ ^^ ^u^ioate,'' 

^ords " ardour," " «^"7'''' simile that is 

sec. If, again, a Metaphor ^^^^ ,^^„,on 

„ot so hackneyed as to be co ^^^^^^^ .^ 

property, be taken from any k .^^.^^ ^^^^^ 

strikes everyone, as "^J^^Jption bad been 
jf an entire argument or descr p _^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
,hus transferred. And hence ^ ^^ 

Aristotle remarks, the «k.lfu^J«>P J^,„^ of 

,l,ese, more than of «"y/*"''fc of genius : 
language, may be regarded as a mar S ^^ 
(,,^ufe.<r,^«v,) not that he "J^"! er is 

some interpreters suppose that «> J „^^ 
entirely a gift of nature, and m no d , 
jearnt; on the contrary, he ^xpre^^y , ^„ 
that the " perception of Resemblances , 



8 Ti 'ifiMv i^Zt. Aristotle, Kfcet. book u. 
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and far-pursued, so as to approac/i to A/legory. 

Ill this last case, the more apt and striking is 

the Analogy sug-orested, the more will it kve 

of an artificial appearance; and will dmw off 

the reader^s attention from the subject, to admire 

<he ingenuity displayed in the Style. Young 

•writers, of genius^ ought especially to be ad- 

monished to ask theinseives frequently, riot 

whether this or that is a striking expression, 

but whether it makes the meaning more striking 

than another phrase wou/d,— whether it im- 

presses more forciblj^ the senfimen/ to be con- 

veyed. 

§.4. 
Epithets. ^* '^ ^ common practice with some miters 

to endeavour to add force to their expressions 
by accumulating high-sounding Epithets', de- 

Strain;" «« which,** sav« fk r. • . 

never restrained byTh .! »"""'""' ^'^ ""' """ "" 
fastidious on this point w" . ^'""'' ^'°^^''^'' "' ""' 
transferred sense, L" , ^''"^'' ""^'^ "^^ '""S^ ««« '"'^ 
force, may fairly be clh "/'"'"^ "'^ "^''^ metaphorical 
then, literally, would K '° * "'""'^' "''''''' ''''"^ 

bypercriticism to obiecr* ""'"T"""' ^' "'""'** *''*"" "^ 
source." •* *" *"<''» »•» expression as " fertile 

» Epithets, in the Ki, . • , 
adjective, but those ''^^ ^"^^ ''^'"'*«' "°* ^'^'^ 

but signify somethin ''"'^ '^''*** **** °°' **''* *" ^''^ '^°'*' 

as, if one says, «. th ^ ^'"^^y '™P"«'^ *" *>»« »<""» •'««''! 

"6 ghrious sun ;" on the other band, to 
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Frigia We expect, indeed, and excuse in aocieflf 

s'y'"- writers, as a part of the unrefined siaiplicity ot 
, a ruder language, scicb a redundant use ol 

Epithets as would not be tolerated in a modern, 
even in a translation of their works ; the " white 
milk,'* and '* dark gore,'' Sec. of Homer, mast 
not be retained, at least, not so frequently as 
they occur in the original. Aristotle, indeed, 
gives us to understand that in his time this 
liberty was still allowed to JPoets ; but later 
taste is more fastidious. He censures, h«5r«"e««^ 
the adoption, by prose-writers, of this, «^^ ^ 
every other kind of ornaraent that mig-h»»^t seem 
to border on the poetical ; and he fcrii^esfoji'S 
on such a Style the appellation of*^y^igid," 
('J'«9cgiv,) which at first sight may ^PP^^^ some- 
what remarkable, (though the same ^^P^^sioa, 
" frigid," might very properly be so apf:kj/ed by 
us,) because « warm,'"' glowing-," an^ ^y^^_ 
like Metaphors, seem naturally applioQ^/c to \ 

poetry. This very circumstance, however, 
does in reality account for the use of the other 
expression. We are, in poetical prose, re- 
winded of, and for that reason disposed to miss, 
the " warmth and glow'* of poetry : it is on 
the same principle that we are disposed to 
speak of coldness in the rays of the mooity 
because they rem«W ug of sunshine, hut want 
its warmth ; and that (to use an humbler and 




young writer to take those passage^ fyr his 
general model, and to endeavour to m^lce every 
sentence he composes equally fine, hewi7/,on 
the contrary, give a flatne.s.s to the whole, and 
destroy the effect of those portions vvhio/, would 
have been forcible if they had been allowed to 
stand prominent. To brighten the dark parts 
of a picture, produces much the same result as 
if one had darkened the bright parts; in either 
case there is a want of re/te/' and contrast; and 
Composition, as well as IPainting, hasug^U^hts 
and shades, which must be distributed '^'^^ 
no less skill, if we would produce the >^esired 
effect". 

u^^ofepi- In no place, however, MviW it be advis ^i^jg to 
introduce any Epithet which does not fu ^^j ^^^ 
of these two purposes ; 1st, to ea?jflain e^ jy^/^, 
phor; a use which has been noticed ^nc^^^ fjjai 
head, and which will justify, and even ^^^„;^ 
the introduction of an Epithet, ^^rhich, ir it had 
been jomed to the Proper term, xvoul^ have 
been glaringly superfluous; thus, jEschylus' 
speaks of the ^^ ringed hound of Jove," 
meaning the Eagle: to have said the ^^ winged 
eagle. ' would have had a very different eCFect ; 

n Omnia »Mft 6eKe iiT-,, .. ,• ,. 

£t bene; dicneutr """"" «^'9^«cto 

o Prometheus, "*" •" ^'^ «^^«»*' '^^' 




,^^ 



and prose-writers most, should be ^«T r;autioas 
and sparing in the use of them ; fiot only 
because in excess they produce a barbarous 
dialect, but because they are so likely to suggest 
the ideaof or/j/Jce; the perception of Mhicb is 
most especially adverse to Enerjgy. ^be occa- 
sional apt introduction of such a term will 
sometimes produce a powerful effect; hut 
whatever may seem to savour of afltctation, 
or even of great solicitude and study in the 
choice of terms, will effectually^ destroy th5e.v:«fi 
effect of Eloquence. The Jang-uag-e ^"^^"^ 
betrays art, and carries not an air of simplicity 
and sincerity, may, indeed, by some b^^arers, 
be thought not only very fine, but evei^ y^ij 
energetic; this very circumstance, bovireve^^ ^ 
he taken for a proof that it is not so ; fc^^^f it 
had been, they would not have tAou^^Af ^^^^^ 
it, but would have been occupied, exchi^j^^j 
with the subject. An unstudied and natural 
air, therefore, is an excellence to which the 
true Orator, i. e. he who is aiming- to carrjf 
his point, will be ready to sacrifice any other 
that may interfere with it. 

sw^^rr ^''^ P'"'"^^'?'^ here laid down will especiaUy 
sounds. apply to the choice of words, with a vie^ to 
their Imitative, or otherwise appropriate S<^und. 
The attempt to make « the sound an echo t*^ the 
sense, is indeed more frequently to be me£: wiib 




or employed in describing them, rn^y fee Jmi- 
tative of those sounds, must be adtnitte^ by a)) ; 
indeed this kind of Imitation is, to a certain 
degree, almost unavoidabie, in our language at 
least ; which abounds perhaps more t\i^„ any 
other, in these, as they may be called, haturally 
expressive terms; such as "hiss,'" "rattle," 
"clatter," " splash," and many others. 

In the next place, it is also allowed by most, 
that quick or slow motion naay, to a certaiti 
degree at least, be imitated or represented by 
words ; many short syllables (unincumbe^'^^'^'i 
a clash either of vowels, or of cons^onants 
coming together) being pronounced i n the 
same time with a smaller number of ^or^g syl- 
lables, abounding with these incuaabranc^^ ^^^ 
former seems to have a natural correspor^^^^^^ 
to a quick, and the latter to a slow m^^,^^ . 
since in the one a greater, and in the r^^fjer a 
less space, seena to be passed over in th^ g^aie 
time. In the ancient Poets, their hexameter 
verses being alw^ays considered as of th^ same 
length, i. e. in respect of the time taken to pro- 
nounce them, vjrhatever proportion of dactyls 
or spondees they contained, this kind of Imita- 
tion of quick or slow motion, is the xnoxe 
apparent ; and after making all allowances for 
fancy, 't seems impossible to doubt that in 
many instances it does exist; as, e. g, in the 



\ 




an apparent Analog^y bettveen things ^nsible, 
and things intelligible, ia implied by iauP)^>er/es* 
Metaphors ; as when we speak of ** rough, or 
^or*^, 50/?, or smooth manners," *' *'*Hule'ni 
passions," the ^^ stroke, or the siorms or adver- 
sity," &c. Now if there are any words, or 
combinations of words, which have in their 
sound a congruity with certain sensible objects, 
there is no reason why they should not have 
the same congruity with those emotions, actions, 
&c. to which these sensible objects are ^^sa- 
logous. Especially, as it is universai/yaW ^^^ 
that certain musical combinations are, re«=JSpeC- 
tively, appropriate to the expression of gr\ef, 
anger, agitation, &c. 

On the whole, the most probabJe concJw -^^ 
seem* to be, that many at least of the . 

brated passages that are cited as Imitati>^^ y^ 
sound, were, on the one hand, not the resK^j^ ^^ 
accident, nor yet, o„ the other band, of sf^,^^ . ' 
but that the idea in the author's mind spontane- 
ously suggested appropriate sounds : thus, when 
Milton 8 mind was occupied with the idea of 
the openmg of the infernal gates, it seems 
natural that his expression, 

" '^•"^ **» *«^ hioge, grate harah thunder," 

should have occurred to him without anv <!'«- 
tinct intention of imitating sounds. 
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It may be asserted, with but ^o^* J^^ 
that a very considerable proportion ^^^^^^ ™'^' 
havea hahit of laying aside in a great de^^A„,,,^ 
con.n,on sens., and letting it. «« '^^^^^^f 
dormant, when points of Rel.g.on <^^J^^^'- 
them ;^a8 if Reason were utteriy ^ v^^,>^^ 

innovations have beoa introduced, partly by the cea«ng to 
employ the words designating those doctrines wbich i»««> 
designed to be set aside t but it is probable they i»»--^ >»'««' 
been still more frequently and successfully introduc^^ ■w\A«a. 
the advantage of retaining the terms, while the P=^incipIeS 
were gradually subverted. And therefore, siflce ^ 

cvliar words can be. kept to one. invariabie ''g'^j^^^e/erj* 
ody by keeping that sig^nification clearly in ei^bZ, "hy 
0ieans of something sepa.rate from these words themselves, 
jt might be wise in Christian authors and speakers soxae- 
fioies to express the ideas in common words, either iji con- 
nexion with the peculiar eerms, or, occasionally, instead of 
«.betn. Common words might less fiequently be applied, 
^s affected denominations of things, which have their own 
direct and common denominations, and be less frequently 
combined into uncouth phrases. Many peculiar a»^ *'*- 
j-ique words might be exchanged for other single words of 
^^jttivalent signification, and in common use. And the 
^^all number of peculiar terms acknowrledged »<»«* ®*'^** 
^jished, as of permanent use and neoespity «»»«*»*» ^^'^ 
separately from the consideration of modifying the diction, 
^, occaaionaUy, with advantage to the explicit declsiriition 
^^d clear comprehension of Christian trut/,,„ade ta gire 

f tnose Ideas of which they are thp sinn-i 
^ . J «•«« tne single siVno " W^^^ster. 

^5^y IV, p. 304. ^°*- J^os^'^^ 






c.*-^*- ,.^%^*'' 



do****^ 4=>i^» ^^»t there a 
^^^^o<»*^^tnany trutl 

^^^o^» speaking, of I 

^ij^^** ^jj wbjdh those v 
liffe ' a coirecu clear 

ait*''"'*"^" j^. "'^ us^ 

to * 



3**^^ far the tendenc. 
^ tlie suggestions ^,^ 



With respect f^ §• 
pioyed, "it is Ih 
observes, " that ^J^^rtt 
be, witty, hatn^^ H( 
lime, the more L ,^Us, 
Js the greater. *i ^f/iyi 
^^n are coi/ect^" ^ 
l^'^s, fhe sn,,^!^^ intc 
>J^ni, compaj.^ ^er tb^ 
^ greater L M wH^ . 



Accordingly. We fi„^ '^'^^*'<^ « ^^e expression. 

barely **^ ^ Just --^^ "^ ' '^'^ ^ admitted 
be admired as sp'i^it^^^f^"*^'^ ''^"'^''"'y' «*" 
marUs, that though a I ^^ afterwards re- 

• wor<3s is in all ca^^s to J^"^^^^ fedundaocy of 
hre^rity which is the ,^ *'^^''0'cfed, the energetic 
adapted alike to everv ' ^.^nt^ir^ to ,f, is „ot 
« The kinds of writin ^"^^^^ *"^ occasion, 
tible of this oniaoient ^ ^ ^''^ '^** *"^<=^P- 
Patbetic, the I>eclao,ato "^^ '^^ descriptive, the 
It is, besides, njucb rti ^^P^ciaJly the last, 

than in speaking, ^ ^'^ suitable in writing 
of his time: he ^ '^^^'' has the command 
finds convenient . / ** ^^^^ or slow, as he 
a second time when nec*> ^'""^^ ^ sentence 
book and think. B^,^ /?' ""^ % down the 
people, you comp^j^^ ^ ' ' 'b haranguing the 
the hearer must have unc '" ^^'^ '»'0'^«. 

apprehension to catch the *""'"**" quickness of 
have put it out of his J^^^'''"S, ^^^^ you 
attention to something else," ^ ^"S^ff'ng his 

" This remark is m j 
Dr. Campbell has on.T'J"^ "'* P"acipie «f - 
§. 2. of this Trea,;,"""««^> -Coined, in pttV^^^^'^ 
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The mocle in which th \ 
be obviated, and in wl 
pansion may be given i 
persons addressed can] 
very small compass, is, i 
tnarked, not sa mvcb by 
of words in which the 
^n each sentence, (tbougt. i 
must of course be admiti 
in various forms. Th^ 
dull will require grestt^^ ' 
copious illustration of^ ^^ 
the educated and the acrti ' 
still more liable to be w^^ 
prolixity. If the materri^ 
speedily cleft, we m^^^ : ' 
efforts for a longer tttt^^^ 
it: but this is to b^ cJo"^ 
blow fall more ^^^^^^g,, 
enfeeble them, but t>y ^ ^i-i 
It is needful to ^^r^ 
energetic effect o^ ^ 

many, especially ^^^t:Vl^ 
are apt to fall into » ^f^^^t. 
not from ue^li^^^^^'^ ^^i^^^ 
are adding both 1^^ ^r^ 
is said, M,/,en t\^^y^^^& 
sense ivif|, ^ *^^^iife^^'>^ * 
theyare t|,e mor^ 
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bcauae such a style will often appeal- 



to the author, but to the vulgar, («• «. ^^ notonJj 
ID intellect among his hearers, t<v ^he vulgar 
majestic and impressive. It is not u^^^ i^^ yery 
to hear a speaker or writer of this c\ ^ coinmoo 
tioned as having a - very fine /^^^^-^ 
language," when, perhaps, it might ^ ^^ 
^ith ©ore correctness, that " his language has 
a command of him ;»* i. e. that he foUsy«^ ^ 
train of words rather than of thougb^X-, «».^ 
strings together all the striking expressic^ng that 
occur to him on the subject, instead ^-x* fi-cx 
forming a clear notion of the sense he f^f^/^iie^s 
tQ convey, and then seeking for the most ap- 
propriate vehicle in which to convey it. 

If, indeed, any olass of men are found to fee 
the most effectually convinced, persuaded, or 
instructed^ by a tur^Jd amplificatipn, it is the 
Orator's business, true to his object, not to 
criticise or seek to imprpve their taste, but to 
accommodate himsel f to it. But it will be found 
that this is not near so often the case as many 
suppose. The Orator may often by tbi» kind 
of style gain great adnziration, ivithout being 
the nearer to his proper end, w^hich is to carry 
n^spo^rU U wiH frequently happen that no. 

^fUhe'"' iJT' '^'^''^^ -'hole attention 
^i tne hearers will have be«>n ^r. ^ , 

7^*vle x»,K u 11 u confined to the 

^tyle, whicb will have drawn the.V _, 



^''X^^ ^\,^tioned, (p. 
^'*^^^ *^^ ificulcatior 



» 



t><^^ V. tV»^ 



^ «« Bya multiplicity of 
od accommodated, bm 

** .* Yet tiis it not tjjg ^^ 
^^^tf euce resu/ting: fr^,^ ^tj| 
^ri*-" [Ptrap^rasing^ ^ thi 
jt has the nrooder/uj |p,, 
touches; aparaplir^^*\i,-, , 
most r/Wd seBtfmea* j^ g . 
&tteoe«^ the most f ^coo 
rated, /n tJ"* ''ery . ''^ij ^ 
to expected, tli9G%^^^ 
a high favour, (}.,<i^|j^^^ , 
renders it extreme ^t^ , ' 
chap. fi. sec. 2. V^ . , „ 

It shouM' be ok 
sfewaete a di/uj,Ved, b' 
^ampbeJl nwaj) \ „,»/ 
^^agesinScfiMapprel^* ! 
O* tieir being j.*^Ve wb»*^ 
^ut a regular .\cot«»P*'^ 

' Nearly ^'^ 
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It will therefore be advisable for ^^^ 
composition to look over vi^hat he has. -% tiro in 
and to strike out everjr word and clau^^ „,„tfen, 
he finds will leave tbe passage nei^^^^}j,cb 
perspicuous nor less forcible than it wa^^^^ /^, 
" guamvis invito reced<*nt ^ reroeinber;^^^^". 
as has been aptly observed, ** nobody jt^^f'^ 
what good things you leave out:" if the general 
effect is improved, that advantage is enjo'ij^^ 
by the reader, unalloyed by the regret vA\v^\ 
the author may feel at the omission of any thing" 
virhich he may think in itself excellent. Rnr 

this is not enough ; he must study co- „f,^c^ 
tion, as well as omission. There are naaLViy 
sentences which would not bear the omi^^ion 
^f a single word* consistently with perspicuity, 
,^^bich yet may be much more conciseJy ex- 
pressed, with equal clearness, hy the employ- 
ment of different vvords, and hy recastins^ a 
^^eat part of the expression. Take for exam pie 
g^ich a sentence as the following; "A severe 
^^d tyrannical exercise of power must become 
^ oaatter of necessary policy mtli Kings, ^^ea 
tb^if «"^J«c*s are imbued ,vitb such principJes 
3S justify and authorize rebellion ;" tbissen t^nce 
^^Uld not be advantageously, „or ro any con- 

^,^2''^-g-gla.s of equal po.e, *„ ,,« g.,, ,„, ^ ,^, 
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laer^^^^^ tb^ words; but 



*V »<»^ *^t» shorter compas 
f ^ *0*-'^ eater energy, tl 



in ^ ^^f 



a '*'^*' frot*' Nicy, whe 

fro*** ^ v»iD** ^ ^'ave throw 

'^**-.ae P^^")' nearly 



re* 



^^a^ P'""^ °^Wy ^ 

^lre3<*y <^'«cussed. ^^cidei; 

^Jiedi 

* Tautology, wbicJi i 
of the ^e sense in ^\^^^^ , 

Itself, IS, m most U ^^t. ... 
accouated an otteocfi *h , r t ' 
the exaVe ie g,- ^l|j^^ , 

there bjr^^iomtkVroffl Pali* ' 
ieard,"wouidus,,A „< ■ 

an instance o/joro>.> 5^ ,^ck««»^ 
Peaces wl,/chi,<b,v tU- 

^-a«„/'ie \/,.ty.^; 
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this; in the Pleonasm there are ^f ^^^ ^^ 
add nothing to the sense; in the ^ wh,cb 
manner, not only single words, ^. Verbo^ 

clauses, may have a n^eaning, and y^^/ M 
better to omit them. Because what *%^^-- 
is unimportant. Instead, therefore, ^^^Jr^, 
ing the expression, they make tt y^^^^^-^^^ 
Another difference is, that in a proper pleonasm, 
a complete correction is always made by ^^i-vw?,- 
This will not always answer in the \Je\\»ciSfc 
style; it is often necessary to alter ^$ well 
as blot»." 

§.8. 
Conciseness It is of course impossible to lay down precise 
*"'^/^ rules as to the degree of Conciseness wb/cij is, 

coDCiled i_ • , 

with per- ^jh each occasion tnat Eoav arise, allowawe and 

gpicuitjr. -Ill . - 

^jesirable; but to an author who is, in his 
ejcpression of any sentirrient, wavering between 
l;be demands of Perspicuity and of Energy* ^^ 
vehich the former of course requires the first 
^are, lest he should fail of both,) aqd doubting 
whether the phrase which has the most forcible 
l,rcvity, will be readiljr taken in, it m^y **® 

recommended to use 6oth expre^jons ; ^^* 

^a expand the sense, sufficiently to be clearly 
^.nderstood, and then to contract it iato the 

- Campbell, Rketcric, book iii. ehap. ii. ^, ^ ^^^^ ^. 



OK 



^^^A»^*^^ ^averse to th 

0^^ ^gfcit^*^ ^s to be reme 
Ct< ^V *^^ ^''^ ''^"' 

a*^ limited to a c( 
-i^^^^oid t'le flatness 
*^ ^jt; sothatif t| 
^J^ted by the ins^^ 
^^petition as is hef^ 
poignancy and spjj.. 
^jjl be, practical! 
^jje hearers wij] » 

of the sentence ^* 
prepared to 00^ VI 

the longer expre^f^'! 
But the force ^.»o, 
strpyed, or q^^ UI 
reversed ;— if ^ ^" ; 
and afterward^ ^^ ' ' 
loses much qc* ^ ^^l 
^oodtbenjj^^ 
\kre is no J^^^"" 






«'0^ ^ 
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is. ^'""'' 



'ore ex- 
it con- 



an instance of Energetic brevity, 
manner brought in at the close of a ;„ ,;,;, 

panded exhibition of the sentiment, ^^. 
densed concUision of tHe whole. '^^^ 

some kind or other, will survive ^^^ \^^^'^ 
which manners and opinions perish ^ ^^ ^^ 
will find other and worse; means for its ^^^fwci. 
The usurpation , which, in order to subvert 
ancient institutions, has destroyed ancieaX. ^ww- 
ciples, will hold power by arts similar tC2» XJcvcysfc 
by which it has acquired it. When ttr^g ^^ 
feudal and chivalrous spirit o^ Jealty, VvKj/?y> 
by freeing kings from fear, freed both kin^^ ^y^^ 
subjects from the precaution of tyranny, shaJJ be 
extinct in the minds of men, plots and assas- 
sinations will be anticipated by prevent/«'e 
.(jourder and preventive confiscation, and that 
long roll of grim and bloody maxims, which 
^orm the political code of all Power, not stand- 
jrig on its own honour, and the honour of those 
^bo are to obey it. Kings will be tyrants 
^fatn policy, when subjects are rebels from 
principle." Burke, R^eciions on the Revolu- 
tion m France, Works, vol. v. p. 1-53 

The same writer, in another passage of the 
^^^e work, has a paragraph in Uke manner 

l£>sea and summed up bv a «fr;ir.-» i. 

^ Wtch ^«\\\ ft ^ "y ^ striking metaphor, 

.^hich w,U often prove the most conci.,^ as 
i^^Jlas ,n other respects striki.,,;:^^' ^^ 
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c«»'- **' -) such as woi 

<.^^»^^ie« in if plac 

^e^ai*5^ ^^id therefore tb( 

^^<J "^ |r obstinacy and t 
tV»<=>'^^^v« <^onsecrafed tli< 
w^ ^^ approach. to Jooi 

^^'^^i'opti^"' ^"^ '^'th du 

^y this Wise pi^jy..'^ and 

y,ho are prompt i^^^ child 
io p/eees, aod puj J^to^ 

aflc/»yi7rf/Dcan, \5^t/ 
paternal coasti^^^%g^^J^ 

mK'^ Burke/S,and^ 
in France, Wo^^^j,^fion 
* vol V' 

Vf5^ «HK^a« a coo**fr ^t. 
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s.,..ofD,. So great, indeed, is the effect .<>^^ ^ 

•'•*"""• terspersion of short, pointed, forcible s^^j^J^,//!,/ ,„. 
thateven a considerable violation of soIl^^ ^nences, 
foregoing rules may be, by this mea ^^ of the 
jrreat degree, concealea ; and vigd»r /S-. >*, in a 
he communicated (if vigour of tbou^b^ ^^-< 
wanting) to a Style chargeable even «^v^ jr&^ 
tology. This is the case with much of the 
language of E>r. Johnson, who is certainly <ssv 
the whole an Energetic writer, though he N»<iv\^ 
have been much more so, had not an ' ovcr- 
attention to the roundness and majestic goutld 
cif his sentisnces, and a delight in baiancii\^ ^^^ 
clause against another, led him so frequently 
jnto a faulty redundancy. Take, afr an instance, 
jj passage in his life of Prior; which ma_y be 
considered as a favourable specimen of his 
^tyle: " Solomon is the W6rk to which he in- 
^fusted the prbtection of his naflie, and whidi 
l,e expected sudceeding ages to r^ard' witb 
generation. His alTection wa» nathral ; i* had 
^gjdoubtedly been M^ritten with great'labour; 
^^d who is willing to think that he has heen 

.l,a«trations and forcible metaphors, in an ^Oress to those 
^,,,1 acquainted with the Bible; though ^Z^ ^outd be 
- ^<juently nnintelligible, and aW«„ . 

f;"^rsoos not fa.iL ^ith Sc^i^u:: r^"*''^*'-^ ''""''''' / 

* See Appendix ft']. 
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c« A*^- **' ^' . ^ vain ? He had ' 
w>o*'»«'^_l and much tbofi 

lish^^ ' ^, and sometimes «' 
sp^^^^^. ^,e perceived in it mai 
lifi***^ ^^iscoverthatitwanted 
<^** "^^^^^ areof sma// avail, tf 

«»^^ ^aresjog/eaodj, ^^ 

X."tt-''»butthepo^,7^'^Jtsa 
^^elf. Hetftatfs^^^ftedi 
,,^^ary we second ; ^ ^ty. the 
ooof^'T to their ^W'es 
^ore«/oiv/yrtro(,g.. ^^ndene 
space. Unhappy %^ery St 
that which an a^,/ tfe/g pe 
We sre seldom ^^ \ /^ jea 
act of compositi^^\f^^ to 
mth change q^ <) ^jj^ ^o' 
images; every k^^^ge 
ind aovefty j^ \i^^ ^H^' 
P^rfrapsnon,. ^he gre^^ , 
"^hen he Srst . «ver tb^*^^ 
^•W/i)se6o///>: Vofe it' ^'^.i 

It .ou/d A. of i";-j:^ 

^^'eren so . ^t ha^^ tb^ 
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exhibits the characteristic merits, even more 
strikingly than the defects, of the vtrriter. tew 
could be found in the works of Johnson, and 
still fewer in those of any other writer, more 
happily and forcibly expressed ; yet it can hsrdly 
be denied that the parts here distinguished by 
italics are chargeable, more or less, with Tau- 
tology. 
Imitation of It happens, unfortunately, that Johnson's 
Johnson, g^^j^ jg particularly easy of imitation, even by 
writers utterly destitute of his vigour of thought} 
and such imitators are intolerable. They bear 
the same resemblance to their model, that the 
armour of the Chinese, as described by traveiiers, 
consisting of thick quilted cotton covered with 
stiflf glazed paper, does to that of the ancient 
knights ; equally glittering, bulky, and cujnber- 
some, but destitute of the temper and firmnesa 
which was its sole advantage. At first sight, 
indeed, this kind of Style appears far from easy 
of attainment; on account of its being remote 
from the colloquial, and having an elaborately 
artificial appearance; but in reality, there is 
none less difficult to acquire. To string to- 
g^etber substantives, connected by conjunctions, 
^bich .8 he characteristic of Johnson's Style, 
jg, in fact, the rudest and clumsiest mode of 
"^'''"Tr^our ^ ,'**""ehts : we have only to find 
^rnes for our ,deas, and then put them together 



th,« way of x^riti^g, .^s oo 
other, may l>e liUer^^d to tl 
carpentry, in wl^icl^ the «iat« 
by coarse ext:emal icnpiemen 
cranaps, ^wlien <=orx*pared wi 
most impT-ove<a st:site, after 
dovetail-joi litis , grooves, anc 
the ju notions eire e«ected b^ 
the e:3ctrenc»itiiess of t\*e pieces 
^t orkoe to <=OT>^o\i<iaite and co 
I*" any or*^ ^will l>e at the i 
fe'vv phages, -t:a.ls.en from all 
Jolin soil's ^worVts, -witVi the s 
any ot-ln^r of" ovir admirt 

do-wn tln^ in-*Jt.nn\>er of subst 
ygv\\\ t»^ ^triacslsL with tbe d 
^7«^ovil<5L \>^ sf:ill greater, if I 
-vv^itili tVie sanne -vxe-w an equ? 
l>ut: it: «miJist: \>€? aoUnowledg. 
t:tie X^sfc^triiri Isnngnage allows 
a.ller p»ro^oi-tionofsub8ta 



s»^y in o«i- own ; especia 
equalities in tVie abstract. 



R 
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su,.e..ive In aiming at a Concise Sfyie, fto«wer,« 
''^*" inuft of course be taken tlnit it be micmiei; 
the frequent recurrence of considenbk ellipse^ 
even when obscurity does not re^ltfromtlm, 
will produce an appearance of afiectec/aadfato- 
rious cofnpressioii, which is offemlvQ. Tk au- 
thor who is studious of Energetic brevity, should 
aiJM at what may be called a SuggesHve ^tyh; 
such, that is, as, without making a. distinct, 
though brief, mention of a oiu/titude of particu- 
lars, shall put the hearer^s mimi into the same 
if^ain^ thought as the speaker^ aodsugo-estto 
him nfiore thHn is actually expressed ^ Amtoile^s 
Style, wl|ich is frequently sfo elliptical as to be 
dry and ohscure, is yef often, qt the very same 
time, unnecessarily diffuse, from hisenummtiug 
oiMch that the reader would easily have supplied 
if the rest had been fully and forcibly stated' 
i:le seems to have regarded his reade,^ ,3 ^i 
pable of going aiong with him readily, in the 

-^ Such a Style may be compared ta a fpoorf 
^K^rk^ distinctly the great outlioes, settiajT^ "'^^^ ''^'** 
e/paJ rivers, towns, mountains, *c. and J -^ ^^ ^^^' 
giasLtion to supply the villages, hillocks ^^"'^^ '^ ^'"*" 
whicli, if they were all inserted in their' T^ ^'''^amlets; 
j^aviJd crowd the map, though after all \} **^ ^"""^P^^^'^ons, 
dhsc^''^^^ without a microscope. ^^^ ^^^^^ not be 






•:fe«kt: -wtill '»*^*=*T. and 



Xti 









is^Ji 



<!. 



- *=.«»— »«:iv.e Icind of 

^«3* i«^ ^i,^ slight hir 
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to convey an idea -of the object to t>^ aimed at 
practice will enable a writer graduall_y to form 
the habit recom mended. It may be worth 
while, however, to add, that those accustomed 
to rational conversation, will find in tfaat,averj' 
useful exercise, with a view to this point, (ag 
.well as to almost every other connected wifh 
Rhetoric;) since, in conversation, a man na- 
turally tries first one and then another mode of 
expressing his thoughts, and stops as sooaashs 
perceives that his companion fully com preiiends 

bis sentiments, and is sufficiently impressed with 
them. 

§. lO. 
1 have dwelt the more earnestly on the head 
of Conciseness, because it is a quality in which 
young writers (who are the most likely to seek 
for practical benefit in a Treatise of this kind) 
^irr "^ ""r* ^^fi-'^nt; and because it is 
"^^^^l "'^ '""^'^ '" '"^^^^ --berance is a 

cious pruning 7; ""^*. ^^ ^^^-^^^ ^^ J"'*'- 
dancy be anlndicati^' 't^ ^"'""^"""" '"""H"" 
who possess ttr "^'"'*^' ^"""'' ' 

sedulously on K ?^"'"' ''***"^'* ^ '^^ """* 

And those who do " ^"'u^^ f ^'"'' "''^ ^"'^' 
-^ . no do not, should be admonished 



I 

I 



that the xvant <:>f a nat^^-^l -itt cannot be supl>i 
by copying its attendant defects. 

The praises ^ViicH Have been bestowed ^ 

<^opiousnGs^ c»r diction, Jiave probably tend 

to nnisleacl avitl^iors into a cumbrous verbosl 

It should t>e vewiembered, that there is no » 

Copiousness in a. n^uVtitude of synonymes ; 

ci re umloc nations. JK. Viouse would not be 

l>etter furnislneca for tteing stored with ten \ 

as many cit' sc>m.ci Vtinds of articles aa 

needed, wV»il<e it -was perhaps dostitute c»f 

rec^nired for otV»er v>"Tposes; nor was Luc 

^var<lrot>e-, >?vV-*ic=\'» , according t° orace, V 

five tWousaiTkcl mantles, necessarily well s 

if otbier a.»-tic=\es of dress vver *=> 

j_gs not cKz* 

comp>lote Tress of" a. library a" .^^^^ .^ ^ 

CUe n%im\>e^v of ^rolvn^ies, espe^> ,^^ ^^ 

tlienrk ave td^Ajyliccties; but » ^.pTlts. 

coVfcles oF alt tl^e most valuaWe ^^. ^^^^^^^ 

liWe r«a««e^, true Copiousness ^^^, ^^ 

VkBLvmiig at command, .jg,,^^ 

oi-,.e^« ^«-^- r«nol. c.rcumloc > ^^ 
gr^^.^r 0-1. --^ar^ce: bl^d'towri^, 
c=o«<^-.«-ly w^ Ts "ttentive to th.se . 
«e.*^ow- ^ '"v be accounted no 

rfi«-««ei^^^^ ^' ^because practice wi 1^ 






tf^ijlt 



iug words into a easy, flowing, and ('^ ^ . 
called) copious style, destitute of nerve; ^ 
who is satisfied with sl small portion of matter; 
seeking to increase, as it were, the ^ppeamnce 
of his wealth by hamnneriiig out his metal tlno. 
This is iar from a curabld fault. When the 
style is ftiHy formed in other respects, pregn^^^ 
fulness of meanings is seldom superadded; but 
when there is a basis of energetic condensatioo 
of thought, the faults of harshness, baldness, 
or even obscurity^ are much more likely to be 
remedied. Solid gold nray be new moulded 
and polished ; but what can give solidity to 
gilding? 

§•11- 

Knergyde- Lastly, the Arrangement of w^hds may be 

pendent on i U' Ui i . 

the arrange, wacle highly conducive to Enerffv. The import- 

ment. c ^^ - ^"^ 

ance of an attention to this poiat, with a rievf t© 
perspicuity, has been already neticed : but of 
two sentences equally perspicuous, and Cdfl. 
sistuig of the very same words, the one may 
be a feeble and languid, the other a striking 
and Energetic expression, merely from the dif- 
ference of Arrarigeinent, 

^dlTof ^*^°^t' ^"'^"^ *^ nioderns, are accustomed 

"ords. to speak of the Natural order of the wordfe in 




^'\^ 




\. 



\ \^ 



a sentence, ««cl t^o co«siaer, each, tlie establish 

armngenic^«t oF t>is own laogua-e as the "''"'^ 

to sueh a tiatuir^l orJi^r ^ re^arcliiig tliat wlij 

prevails irx l^^titi «ii«:l i*o Oieek as a sort 

derangea »n<:| »vre?g;v»l»r structure. We are , 

to consicleir t\:»».t as most natural aiiJ intriiisici; 

proper, vvhtol-* %s tVie most tUiniliar to ouTsdv 

but theres seem^s no good groinKl lor assen 

that tlie c=%aston.^ary structure of sentences \i 

ancient lan@u£i^<3s is Wsss natural, or less avi 

for tlie i>v»rp»os.es for which language \ 

ployed, tLVmoin %«% tVie modern- ^ j|J^P*^**"*' 

gra«^t««t\<=a\ oir logical aiv'^^J^^^^^^*^ ^ 
tH»n tl^at of T-^sati« or ^^'^^'''^jj, nesct, 
ttie *=itjl:>|ej<=t first, the Cop^^' ^^^^^,^^ ^ 
1.* recreates \«»t, &^c it does no ^^^ t,^^^ 

a« sir«-.^»->s-««T^t-«t is »ecessan\5 .^,j^ ^^ 

s.e, to cixcite the atte» ^^^^ ^ 

..„c^ t.o c.o«^-y t^^rrd. m«y r^^ 



t:<^ tV»« 
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this object. The rules of many oF the modern 
languages do indeed frequentlj"^ confine an 
author to an order which he would otherwise 
never have chosen ; but virhat translator of any 
taste would ever voluntarily alter the arrange- 
ment of the words in such a sentence, as 
Mfya\i) \ "Agrtf/kts "E^sa-ieov, w^hich our language 
allows us to render exactly, *' Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians!" fXow feeble in comparison 
is the translation of Le Clerc, " La Diane des 
Ephesiens est une grande Deess& /** How 
imperfect that of Beausobre, " La grande Diatte 
des Ephesiens /" How undig^nified thatof Saci, 
« Vive la grande Uiane des Ephesiens .''* 
Advantage Our language indeed is, though to a less 
ZZt^^ degree, very much hampered by the same 
^j^'?*^' restrictions; it being i„ general necessary, for 
"•-g-8- the expression of the sense, to adhere to an 
order which may not be in other respects tfee 
niost eligible : " Cicero praised Caesar," and 
.. Caesar praised Cicero,- would be two very 
different propositions ; the situation of the ^ol 

Cases,) which is to be taken »« ♦k^ • .• 

J „iiir>h oo »u "-^Ken as the nommative, 

and which as the accusativ*» • K.,* u 
,ion is far from beinJ ^ut such a restnc 

position r.T ^ ^"^ advantage. The 

transposition of words which tK« • 

^uages admit of oo^J ancient lan- 

^ ftv but to Enl ''^"^"<^^«' not mereJy to 
variety. Energy, .^^ ^^^^ ^^ Precision. 



c..*.. 11.5. I,. o^ stylb:. 

If, Toi- instance?, ^ ttom^ri had been direcfi 
the attention of Viis l^earers to the circutnst*ir 
that even C«=«^«»- Vraa been tlie object of Cicer 
praise. Vie wovild, most likely, have put '* C 
sat-efn" first ; V>ot Vie would "have put " Cicet 
first, if he lns%ci V>een remarking that not q 
others, bnt eveirk /ie, Viaci praised Casar. 

It is for <wia.m of tViis liberty of Anangei: 
that we arcs often compelled to mark the 
jahatic v*ror<ls of ovir sentences by the vo\ 
spealcing, c&nd lz»y italics, in writing; . 
would, \x\ Ci reels, or in Latin, be pUii 
dicated, \x% nrkost instances, by * ^ ?^^^' 
alone. TTV^e sentence which h"^ bee. 

«,T-»le ot the •< 
brou&Vkt. forward as an esamp 

^» - ... kp e'vc" *^*> *.! 

of e3cipressi<j>in. -wWicti may d«s » ^^ to-xxr^ 

words, '«■ >Ar\\l yon ride to Lo"^ ^^^ ^^ 

and -wVkicY* nnay l^e pronounce ^^^^^^^-^^ 



in 



VxOAPV 






cii-fferent way- ,^ ^ 

&^c. of the ^^ ^^ G^^ 
t>^, by a Lati^ ^^ders, 

b^ evident to ^ ^ - 

important the 

pWshed, and for '^'^ 



LCCiomp **='"' — ' resort to ^ , 

%er*ts i »t ^^^l which IS hfc^ 



in a picture 
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consequence than tlje correct 3nd liverly repre- 

sentaliofi of the objects^. 
Italics and It lutiiit be the aim then of «» author, who 
umicncor- ^^^j^ ^^.^^ ^.^j^ Energy, to avail himself of 

all the liberty which our lang^uege d€jes bHoWj 
so to arrange his words that there shall be the 
least possible occasion ibr tinder^corii^ and 
italics ; and this, of course, wnust be more 
carefully attended to by the ZB?9^it^w^ than by the 
speaker^ who liiay, by his mode of utterance, 
conceal, in great measure, a defect in this point. 
It may be worth observing, hovrever, that some 
writers, having been taught that it is a fault of 
style to require many of the words to be in 
italics, fancy they avoid the fault, by omitting 
those indications where they are really needed ; 
which IS no less absurd than to attempt remedy- 
j»g the intricacies of a road by removing the 
dineotion-postse. The proper i^edy i^, lo 

* Tlie 4th book of O r-.,^*- 1- - 

,-hich afifbrds a good ins*tancrif\^^"" " ^""""^" 

foania, et ingenti solitudin" v^fT ^ coniplererat, jam 

„f the coticluding verb placed wK 5"? *^^*'-*' ^he effect 

e The ceusirfe of frequent "®*"® *' *»* is most striking. 

fn0 writera into the lil^J* ***** '**"^ I*arentheses also leads 
„^t th^ »««>«. () by .^l^^^^P;*'^*»"««^P«*e"t of !eavi«g 

tfley are indicated, and sub- 



<-'«-**•. 11. $.11 
endeavour 



OB" STTYLIE. 



so t.o construct the Style, thai 
collocation of ^tle words may, aa 1^*^ «« '^ 
sih»le, direct tWe attention to those vi\\\ch 
<?mpi>atic- .A.rtci tVie general maxim that sU( 

cl.iefly gnlde tas, is, as 13r. OatiipbeU obsei 
tlie hon^ely s=it^yii^g, ** ISJearest the lieart, ne: 
the montl\ i" tVie idea, which is the 
ioroibly imi>vessed on the author's mind 
n»tnrally czltvirr^ tUe first utterance, as 
as the rnles of t\^e Vanguage will permit. 
it will l>e tc>»na tYTat, in a majority of ins 
the most K.mv>t»a^t'»c word wiM be t le ^,>, 

. * .Uwh the nature 

contrarv *^«> tV-iet rvi\e wnitn . 

, J , „ in o^***' i»stai 

lanEcvn%S.<3 <2€r»nr\ t>cf;Vs us, lu u,^._. 

ol>serve. Xt -wvWl often »«1^* ^.^.^ a„j 

we do i>\aoo t-Vie Y-redicate *'^:^^'^r^^ 

gcreat inciresLsei of E.nergy Y ^^^^ of 
O f t\\Vs Woei^ce our transV^ Uapp»» 

l>«ve, %« «.^any ^"®*^'^"''^^' ""le «'''* 
t.V»e«^sel^'C^s ; CVS, e. g. "1 lip^ 

o-,tec3l, -' Great is I>-uu- o ^^^^^^ 

«i.o, ^^ ^^---tr.r.':::^;- ' 
.„to^^ "-^:;-^rrd:t:--'*^"^ 




th iwi 

Viovv 

the J\, 









instead or so > 

U is °° *="'^ '** « 



word IT. 
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have Inone ; but what I have, that give I unto 
thee^" Another passage, in which they might 
advantageously have adhered to the order of the 
original, is, " "E^rwrw, fer«<r« B«^wAc^v, ii f*^^^«," 
which would certainly have been rendered as 
correctly, and more forcibly, as well as more 
closely, " Fallen, fallen is Babylon, that great 
city," than, ** Babylon is fallen, is fallen.*' 
Use of the The word " IT'' is frequently very service- 
"'^' able in ennabling us to alter the Arrangement: 
thus, the sentence, *' Cicero praised Caesar/* 
which admits of at least two modifications of 
sense, may be altered so as to express either 
of them, by thus varying the order : ** It was 
Cicero that praised Caesar,'* or^ '* It was Csesar 
that Cicero praised." " IT*' is, in this mode 
of using it, the representative of the Subject ^ 
which it thus enables us to place, if we will, 
after the Predicate. 

' Acts V. 6. 
g Rev. xviii. 2. 

.Of^hateversrenderor numfeer the subject referred to 
,„ay be, U may, with equal propriety, be employed to 
•^P^r .. TT« J *'*"«»**«>" «f the Bible have not scrupled 
*" "f " but thlv *" " ^sa^lir^ noun : « It is I, be not 

p"TrX"ce ; ; ''"*" ^*^^" '^^^ --*«• *« --^« 

re^Cr.r.^£r/e3tro.M;^^^^^^^ r,r- 

^,3, without any iu,prop,ie., . . /^^f.^^,^ ^;!,«^<'"'*^ -* 



Chav. II. ^. 12, 



o-p s-r-vLE. 



ss 



*G7ic€is, it would be neith^ 
even suitable to tVi 



tior 



With respect t.<r» 

practically v»servi\, -^ ^,w.. - 

present oVijeot, to enter into an examination , 

the Uifferei-»t senses ■ in which various auth^^ 

have employed t.V\e word. A technical ten 

may allowal>ly- \y& e«i ployed, in a scienV 

work, in cmy sevise not very remote from c:^ 

mon tisage, <^especiaUy when common visa^ 

not «nifo¥-v^-» c^nci invariable, in the tn^, 

atfl?ced to it,^ pi-ovided it be clearly a^ 

and tUe «ileftn» t:\on strictly adhere to. 

Period, tV»e«, is to be "n'»'^r**" ^IT **^'^ 

any sentence, >^V*ettver simple ^3, ^.^^^^^ 

is so -frat-neci t.V*€it tWe ^l^^^'J^^re the e*:., 

will not «.<air»it of a close, bet _^^ ^em^^ 

in wV»i«^\^, ixi s\^ort, the meati^^=^^ ^^ 

pencieci, as \t were, tUl the ^^^^^^y, \^^ 

_A. ZoosG sentei-kce, on the CO ^^^^^^^^^ 

is not. a :E>er-iod ^ any, wboB ;^ perfe,= ^ 

— — . ^ <t -vxT' D r-ame to "^ . 



e places, l.^*- joiirn 
enci . E. - S; . " We came ^°^^,„y_^^ 

ta.t^iS*»e— 
TViis is 



find bs 



£i.<flnr»it-s 



«„ instance of ^f^,_,, j^ 

IS 



«::*. 



\^ evident that this 
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five places, marked by dashes, at any one of 
which the sentence might have terminated, so 
as to be grammatically perfect. The same 
words may be fbrtned into a P&rio6, thus: 
«< At last, after tnada fatigue, tfarougfa deen 
roads, and bad fveather; we eaaie, wifdb aoam^ 
difficulty, to our journey's end." JJere, no 
stop esua be made at any part, so ^t ik 
pfecedingr words shall form a sentence before 
the final close. These awshoth of tbe»J ««?»/« 
sentences ; i . e. not cooststing of several al^tm, 
but having only a single .verb; so that kk 
plain we ought not, acconiing to this view, to 
confine the name of Period to can^eas sen- 
te»cee; as Dr. Campbell has done, notwith. 
standing his having adopted the same definrtioo 
as has been here laid down. 

Periods, or sentences nearly approacbiog to 

Peri^s^ have certainly, when other thing* «e 

equal, the advantage i„ poi„t of Eneigy, Ai, 

«„expec^ed contin^atioH, of a seatence which 

l^r^' ^«Ppos^ to be conduded, espe- 

^7 t'" '^^'"g aloud, he had, under that 

"IT r*^ dropp^ his voice, is apt to produce 

balked ; ««.,ogous Tt *'f"^ ^^'"^1 
is <fe>t,^fcen.in a ' , ""pleasant jar wh-d, 

we -eet wUhV^<^'"» "* ,'^««^*''^ ^^!? 
and if this be <^^ «nore tba„ we expected; 
'^*®» repeated, as in a vetjtoose 



tr- 11. f. 1-2, 



03? S1--^Xil^. 



frot^> the 



oC xx't^^ry impatience res' 

umc^rtairity ^vliort the sentence is 

CiV>\ t^^t i tz>iT U o %v<2 ve r to loose senten 

^na oons€^iq|vxei^t tz^i^aency towards tin v>pnn 

strticttire, Tinuist^ Wav^ be^en crreater among 

Aneieints tW^an tine IVIod^ 

of arraiig:e^n'kent; 

permitted ^ 



greater aui^t*& 

learns ; because the vari 

v^ViicVi the ancient langu; 

. a«cl, \t% partieolar, the libeit: 

i-c^serving tine ^^rb^ on which the whole 

depeiTcls, to tVie. emU^ made that structure n 

sioa <-a»y^ mm cmnany instances in whii:h^ i 

*aiigtiog€?^ mt ^voiluI^ appear to rc*^*^ ^ _ ^^ 

-^flfect^a. X3.uit tVn^ as;reeablen^^^ ^J ^ 

^, * i;#' structure^ 
rfoerec?^ at leasts of VenociK- 

r ^ thi^ ' that 
laiTe;i.tages, is a^v^^nremt trom ^ .^ ^^ ^ 

' w\.ioh luay be ^^ ^^^^ 

\g«\ficatioa bu^ 






^^1 



%We se^rit^TiCJei to oxpect the ie*^^|^ V, uoir 

^wor\a Vs not eteT 



the ss*' 



says, «•«- Ti^e 

of .=vi.«L«<=-^ -," y-^ ^^^^ ^!ir vip*-'* ««"^ 



oF ' 



-V^i»-t:»J^ 



tVie 



consider H«''8'°" ^ 
.lews. o» theconti 
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Virtue as a part of Religion » ;'' the omission 
of the first word would not alter the sense, but 
would destroy the Period ; to produce which is 
its only use. The MEN, AE, and TE of the 
Greek are, in many places, subservient to this 
use alone. 

The modern languages do not indeed admit, 
as was observed above, of so Periodic a Style 
as the ancient do : . but an author, who does 
but clearly understand what a Period is, and 
who applies the test I have laid dovi^n, will find 
it very easy, after a little practice, to compose 
in Periods, even to a greater degree than, in an 
English writer, good taste will warrant. His 
skill and care will be chiefly called for in avoid- 
ing all appearance of stiffness and afiectation 
in the construction of them,— in not departing, 
for the sake of a Period, too far from colloquial 
usage,— and in observing such moderation in 
the eroploynient of this Style, as shall prevent 
any betrayal of artifice,— any thing savouring 
of elaborate stateliness ; which is always to be 
regarded as a worse fault than the slovenlin^ 
3„d ^languor which accompany a very loose 



WAi.. II. ^^ 1^3 



o:f s-i^^^Lia, 



§. 13. 

It should fc»e ofeserved, however, that, ai 

sentence wWicU is not: stw-ictly a Period, acco 

ing to the f<>ro going definition, may yet appro 

indefinitely rxaar to it, so as to produce nei 

the same efiffect, so on the other baud. Per 

may be so cronstr- noted as to produce muc 

tHe same feeli«:ig of weariness and impat 

which resialtis fVom an excess of loose sent* 

If tUe cl a. Vises l>e very long^, a"d conu 

etiun^erat.ic:>v» oT TXiany circumstances, thon 

sentence loe: so framed, that %*'« 3«= still 1 

eacpectcitioiTk of t:ti^ <=onclusipO'y^ ' .,,^ 

- - J tuc reader wil\ 

r>ati^i::ftt ^•>cv*^<i'fca.t:ion ; aiiQtn*=»'^ 

' . . ,*v wheft. tVi 

sanne Uind of uneasy "'i^^^"^*^" ^f j^ respe^: 
is to l:>ej f\t-kisVieici , as would be ^J^y^•^^ ^ 
s&n.e&T^c&^ if »t. XV' ere loose. ^ foritn^v 
Oially l:>e til:*es case, if ibe to ^^t c>V»s. 
witl* a. ^i'i^w t-o T'erspicuity,b6 ^^es^^- 
taUiv^S cai-e. t\xat each part ° ^^^ ^\. 
un.ierst:oo<3, as Vt proceeds ^^^^ ^^^ 
consist: of several P^^^*'' ^^' ,i,eir m^ 
witl^ t:V»«^ s^tme attention to_ ^^^^^ 

, ^s to «"«P^f ^^^ . that i 

tV^« who\e sentence . J 

a I*eriodic clause. .^ - 



n^cition 
it 



v3V^r« 



k. -Part iii. cViap- '• 5' 
s 
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dause be loDg anci another short, the shorter 
Precedence should, if possible, be put /osf. Universally 

oftheloDger^ ^ .\~, ... 

orshorter indeed a sentence would oiten oe, practicaiiy, 
too long, i. e. will have a tedious, dragging 
effect, merely from its concluding with a much 
longer clause than it began with; so that a 
composition which nnost would censure %» 
abounding too much in long sen tences, may 
often have its defect, in great measure, remdiai 
without shortening any of them j merely by 
reversing the order of each. This of course 
holds good with respect to all complex sentences 
of any considerable length, whether Periods, or 
not. An instance of the difference of effect 
produced by this means, may be seen in such 
a sentence as the following: "The State was 
made, u nder the pretence of serving it, in reality, 
the prize of their contention, to each of those 
opposite parlies, who professed in specious 
terms? the one, a preference for moderate Aris- 
tocracy? the other, a desire of admitting the 
people at large to an equality of civil pmileges." 
This may be regarded as a complete Period; aad , 
yet, for the reason just mentioned, has a tedious 
and cumbrous effect. Many critics wight ^ 
recommend, and perhaps with reason, to bmk < 
it into twoor three; but it is to our present pur- 
pose to remark that it might be, in some degree 
3t least, decdedly improved, by merely revers- 



J 



-«A*. Ij 



$.13. 



;"S the clauses - ""*" ^*^t.,. 

*!«•> equality ^f ^^'^'^ri'^^-^^^^''- C" 
""'ioh they p°[>'^" l:.'^"'^ efa^-^-^^O'- 



^*„ 



lis general esc^ f^ *=<^r»sr.- '^'^ar*^/,^*^ a 

" And ^uT ^ S^^ '•racier t' i?' '^t^^^^^^^ 



•x^»> 




««, oatVeC^'**^^* 
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supposed to conclude at anyone of the three 
places which are mcirked by dashes (— ); thi> 
disadvantage, h■o^vever, may easily be obviated 
by the suspension of voice, by which a good 
reader, acquainted with the passage, would 
indicate that the sentence was not concluded i 
but the great fault is the length t)f the Ids*^ 
of the three principal clauses, in connparison of 
the former two ; (the conclusions of which ate 
marked ||) by which a dragging and heavy effect 
is produced, and the sentence is made to appear 
longer than it really is. This Would be more 
manifest to any one not familiar, as most are, 
with the passage; but a good 'reader of the 
Liturgy will find hardly any sentence in it so 
difficult to deliver to his own satisfaction. It 
is perhaps the more profitable to noticeable- 
mish occurring i„ a composition so weU^o^n, 
and so deservedly valued for the excellence, 
not only of its sentiments, but of its la«g"'?«- 
It IS a useful admonition to Joung -^-' 
with a view to what has latoll i^r, said, that 
they should always attempt ^'^ ^^" sentence 
^hich does not please ; "^L!" """^1^ ^^- 
n.ent and entire construction f >i'^-^°^ 
nr^erely seeking to change on. ^%sr another 
This will jrive a „ ^® ^^'^^ f<>^ ^ ., „. 

* give a great advanto«o in P^'ot ol 

Coptousness also; for th« ^^^^t^ge ir» I' 



of 



''^*. 



^ffJJt 



^- i3. 






»*» 



Of ^f *'*>stit^ ' oP 



^>, 



It 















'^o. 



\ 
^*o 






^^l^^^""^ 









»-^ >.^^V^ ^ • 



**iu 



•^ ^x^** 









*>* 







>^S'<^.Sl^i-•^•^J^^,• 












^, 






'^;>tir *^< 



Styi 






^^^0^ 






appear a ci. 



Sn writer 



c?a.t:>^ 




Antithesis has been sometimes reckoned as 
^^uiU«v.. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Period ; but it is evident that, 

according to the view here taken, is has do 

necessary connection with it. One clause may 

be oppo^^^ ^^ another, hy means of some . 

contr^^^ between corresponding words m each, 

whether or not the clauses be so connected that 

the fornier could not, hy itself, he a complete 

sentence. Tacitus, who is one of the most 

Antithetical, is at the same time one of the 

least periodic, of all the Latin writers. 

There can be no doubt that this figure is 

calculated to add greatly to Energy. Every 

thing i^ rendered more striking by contrast ; 

and aln^^®^ every kind of subject-matter affords 

materi^^^ ^^^ contrasted expressions. Truth is 

opposed ^^ error ; wise conduct to foolish ; 

different causes often produce opposite effects ; 

different circumstances dictate to prudence op- 

posite conduct ; opposite impressions may be 

«n Bolingbrol^e may be noted as one of the most Periodic 
of English vv^riters; Swift and Addison (though in other 
respects very different) are among the most loose. 
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made by the sar«e ol:>j^o:t:, o„ different mind 
and every extrenn»e is op»pc:>secJ t>otl, to thp Mr^ ^ 
and to the otUer extrerxie. If, theref ^ 

language be so cons true; ted as to cq^ ^^^' ^ 
gether these opposite^s, they thro,v ^^!^^^^ 
each other by a Vcind of rxiutiia? rei} ','»'^* 
the view thus proseiiteci will be the »^^'°*'» i 
ing. By this TTkearis alsc^ w^ may ql **'^ S| 
sistenUy wVth Perspicuity, a. miichgr^ *9iii^ 
of Conciseness ^ -wViich in itseU issq ^^r d^ 
to Energy; e. g, *' ^VWen R^eason i^^Qt^^, 
man, he w\\\V>e against R.eason";" . ^ 
liardly poss\V>\e to express this s^^^ '^ w^;^ 
Antithet\ca\\y , so as to be cleaWy ^^t^J^ 
except in a tnvioVi longer senter^ X^^ A 
" A^ords are t\»e Covanters of vrj^;^^ 
the Money ot foo\s"-," here j^ ^ 
stance of tVxe coxnbined effect ot^^ V^ . 

:Metap\ior Vn v^o^^^*^^"^ 

K ^ «r *V»«^ aatne time, ^ 

directly, -nA -^J^^ ^"^ ...^m,) 1x5^ 
oiseness '•^"^^^'''^^t! pointed «nca. 

sions, we o\.taxn tVve J ^^^ 
iVristotlet veTnaT\ts, ^^^V ,. 

■^ - .V\y^v^Ae^s^^J 








o«, -' -paYtv ^%, ^<so^a.^ 



^^r «^i-- s^-" ^* - '"^ 
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this construction in a sentence whiofa <io^,ot 
contain two distinct clauses. Frequc«fi>'(te 
same words, placed in different relations with 
each other, will stand in contrast to theiuselves ; 
as in the expression, " A fool with judges ; 
among fools, a judge" ;" and in that gri^'en by 
Quinctilian, " non ut edcan vivo, scti vi vivam 
edo;" " I do not live to eat, but eat to Jive ;'* 
and again, in the beautiful lines, froin the Arabic, 
by Sir W. Jones : 

On Parent knees, a naked new-bom child 
Weeping thou sat'st while all around thee smfl'd; 
So live, that sinking on thy last long sleep. 
Thou then may'st smile, while all around thee we^>. 

All of these are instances also of perfect Anti- 
thesis, without Period ; for each of these 
sentences might, gracnmatically, be concluded 
in the middle. So also, *« It is ^indeed^l a just 
naaxim that honesty is the best poU^y ' ^"* 
^*vho is governed by that maxicK^ ^® ^^^ ^ 
iionest man." This>ntithetical seotetvceA^otw 
a^ot a Period, according as the worA "i«^^ 
is inserted or omitted. Of the s»r»^ ^^"^^ ^* T 
expression in a Speech of Mr "Vti^yo^^*"' *' 
« « Some contend that I disappro^^ <?^ *^ ^*°' 
l>«cause it is not tny own ; it ^^o..^K^ "^ 

• Oovirper. 



correct to say, tHat it is b-**-^* 

I disapprove iti».-> *" -'""■>" °^". becau^ 

Theuseof A.r»t:itWesis has been cer, 

some, as if it were ^ T>^lt:ry a„U affectJ^^^H 

^lon, unsuitable tc» a oWaste-, naturaf, an , '^^^- 

line Style, l^ope, accord tngl^r, hinj^ ™^Sf^ 

the tx\ost antitVveticu.1 of ocir -writers, § ^^'^ o^^ 

in the Dane icec? witVi conterxii^t : ^^fes (^ 

I see a CViief ■w'Vio letst-ds m.y chosen so^, 
AU atm'd. -vwitti "Foints, A. oti theses, ^j^^. 

TVieexcesa, \t\t\eecl, of tliis Style, f^ ^n^^ 

artiiicc, effect VI aWy destroy s Energy.'^ U 

oflF tUe attentAon, even of those ^v}^^ ^ a^^^ 

with effem\nate gWtter, from the j ^V^ ^^ 

Style. But, as X>r. Catnpbell o(^ ^^x^^*^ 

excess \tse\f \nto w\A\ch some wnt^.^^^5,^^v , ^ 

is an evidence of Us value— of ty^ >^^^ ^^. 

emphasis whAcVv A.Yitit\iesis is cal^ -^ 

to the e:K.v>Tess\on- There is vx 

temperance \v^ usx^s ^ VKiuor wW ^ 
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tion of a pure taste, by the study of the most 
chaste writers, and unsparing self^orreclion. 
But one rule always to be observed in respect 
to the antithetical construction, is to remember 
that in a true Antithesis the opposition is always 
in the ideas expressed. Some writers abound 
with a kind of TOock-*antithesis, in which the 
same, or nearly the same sentiment which is 
expressed by the first clause, is repeated in a 
second; or at least, in ^which there is but little 
of real contrast between the clauses which are 
expressed in a contrasted form. This kind of 
style not only produces disgust instead of 
pleasure, when once the artifice is detected, 
which it soon must be, but also, instead of the 
brevity and vigour resulting from true Anti- 
thesis, labours under the fault of prolixity and 
heaviness. Sentences which might have been 
expressed as simple ones, are expanded into 
complex, by the addition of clauses, which add 
little or nothing to the sense ; and which have 
been compared to the false handles and keyholes 
with which furniture is decorated, that serve no 
other purpose than to correspond to tTie real 
ones. Much of. Dr. Johnson^s writing is 
chargeable with this fault. 

Bacon, in his Rhetoric, furnishes, in his 
common-places, (i. ^ j^^^^^ of Arguments, /?ro 
and contra, on a variety of subjects,) some ad- 
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ttiirable specimens c>t' ^^^^^^^^ 

Antubeses ; r««r.y of wW "if^"""'^ T '''''^^^ 
enrolled amoog th^ most approved ^°^^'» 
e. g. »He who <Jr^acas „ew remed^'°'''^ 
abide old evils." «* Since thing-s au '^'' *n, 

worse spontaneously, if they be not ^'" ^°f i 
the better designedly , xv Hat -end wj// ^^^ere^ 
the evil?" " "The l\«ml>lest of the **^^re k 
vulgar praise, tVie imiclcJIe ones t/je^^^'i'tn^j^^ 
the highest tViey havc^ no perception ^^'rni 

It \v\V\ not uvifreciiiently happe/j * ' &> ^ 
tithcsis may \>e even -more: bappj^ ^^f * 
by the sacrxftce of tVic I*eriocJ, if ti^"^ ^ ^^ 
by this means txvacie of a more convi-^ ^1 ^t*^ 
anci a rest\ng-p\ace provicied at tb^ V^^^"*^^^ 
point: e. g. "TTVie persecutions v^^^J^^^ 
the JVpos^Ves, i^virnxshea both a ^""^^v^ 
faith, ana a conftrmation to ..«;-^^>-- 
thenl, because Vlf hxivnan honou^^ 
had attenaea tXxeva, tV.ey couM x^ 
selves, have ^eerv --^"^^^ 
their chi-o^-, ax^aa co^^^-^^^^^ 
they wox^Aci not ^^^ f^^^^ore. _ 

^vere not: AovoVe^v »^ 




into ^ :E»cir\oa, \t Nv-ou\4 , 



into ^ :E»cir\oa, \t Nv-ou^^^^ ,^, 

. . T 1^ e F»<= vs«2<ivi t\ons v^^^^ ^^ 
fur 



«islnte«3 t^ox^h a vv* 
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faumaO honours, &:o« Sec. and also a confirma- 
tion ot' ours, because, ^-^ &c. Universally, in- 
deed, a complex sentence, whether Antithetical 
or not, will often have -a degree of spirit and 
liveliness frona the latter clause being bfiade to 
turn backy as it \eere, upon the former, by co\\- 
taining, or referring- to, some word tVvat \iad 
there been mentioned : e. g. " The introducers 
of the now*estabIished principles of poMcd 
economy may fairly be considered to have made 
a great discovery ; a discovery the nfiore credit- 
able, from the circumstance that the kcts on 
which it was founded had long been well known 
toall/^ This kind of Style also may, as well 
as the Antithetical, prove offensive if carried to 
such an excess as to produce an appearance of 
afie<!;tation or mannerism. 

§. IS. 

^^errog,. Lastly, to the Speaker especially, the oca- 

sional employment of the Inierrogatm form, 

will often prove serviceable with a view to 

Synergy. It calls the hearer's attention ipore 

forcibly to some important point, by a persoflaJ 

appeal to each individual, either to assent to 

^hat IS "'Ked, or to frame a reasonable objec- 

.^^phant defiance of an opponent to refute the 
argument ,f he can. Either the jPremiss or the 



\ 
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Conclusion, or V>otW, <:>C a 

stated in tins form 5 fc»ut- ^ "^ ^''^"'"^"t. may | 

oe introduced too Fro*:nae»:i tl s- Jt vl n '^ 

fan of the object of «3i i-e^cti „ c^ '^' „^* "^^^ssjif; 
tion to the most i m F»ort:,a « t poi n ts r '''^ ''t^ 
to make every tVi\n^ *=«* pl.atic, is (a ^ ^^'^t^ 

thing emphatic. I^ho xatilit:>r, liowoy ^^^'fe 
figure, to t\^« Orator at least, is ^^^ of ^ 
established Viy t\^e single croosicicjgt.'^^flici^ ^ 
abounds in iVie SpeecWes of* II>emosH ^'i *i ^ 



''^QS. *^ 



OT^A^T*. ITT. 

On tV\e \ast c\\ia\\ty of Styie t,^ 

Elegamce or »eav\ty, it is the Ie&^ 

enlarge, V>ot\A V>ecavis>e t\ve most a ^-^ 

cliaraotev\st\c e^stceWeuce of the c\^ 

sitions Ir^ere treated o?, is, tbat E^ 

I Ivave been «P«^^^«^^ ^^"'^ f" r]^ 

Choice, ^t^vi«vV>ev, a^* ^^^^^^^^ 

will, -nor *^« ^'^^^TI!'r\.vo^^"^^^^ 
*^y v-.„ .ATi\ 




InstsairK^e?, me»-y 



\3e *<\V'^ 



*<^' 



A 



aVi 
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quently conducive to Energy of expression, 
even though the new image, introduced by it, 
have no intrinsic beauty* or be even unpleasant; 
in which case it i^ould be at variance with 
Elegance, or at least would not conduce to it. 
Elegance requires that all homely and coarse 
words and phrases should be avoided, even al 
the expence of circumlocution ; though they 
may be the most apt and forcible that language 
can supply. And £leganc# implies a smooth 
and easy flow of words in respect of the sound 
of the sentences ; though a more hangh and 
abrupt mode of expression may often be, at 
least, equally, energetic. 

Accordingly, many are generally acknon- 
ledged to be forcible writers, to whom no one 
would give the credit of Elegance ; and many 
others, who are allowed to be elegan t, are yet 
by no means reckoned among the vigorous and 
energetic. 

P«fc^ When the two excellences of Style are at ' 
variance, the general rule to be observed by the 
Orator IS to prefer the energetic to the elegant. 

^TXo2 "^'"^' ^ P'-"' - -en a some- 
^bat homely expression, may have even a .ore 
^^ergeuc effect, from that very circumstance, 
than one of more studied refinement; since it 
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may convey llie icJea of *,y^^ ^ 

thoroughly iu eartiest a^^i ^P«^aker's be], 

tils sentiments, wlierc^ l:,e. ^"jus to ^.^^^^ 

that can have no other rc^oom nr^i.cl'J!io''P'''^'i 
as a strikingly elegant «^:x: r^ression r^," = "S 
times convey a sxisF>icic»n tWat it was j ^^ ^Ol> 
Jhr the sake Qf \1LS Elegance ; vvliic/j vi,?*''°^U,^ 
diianinish the force of win tit is stiid. ^'^gre 

UluversaUy, &, writer or speaker ^, 

cleavouv lo tna\ntair* t,l:\^ appeoranct'of ^Uld 

himself, not, as if Vie xe?ctntect to say ^^b^ ^ 

but as if he had, so-methin^ tc* sa^ ^' ^^>>> ^ 

if he had a svibject set V»im, and M'ji^ » _ '* ^ 

compose the V»est essay or cJec/ar^^ ^Vi'.^^ 

that he co\i\tX -, V>\at as if he had ^o^^^x^^^V 

whioh he was at\5t\ovis to give "fti&^^^ !^ ^ 

as if he wanted to compose (fen. '^^^^^^^ 

sermon, and was desirous of pe^^^^V^^^ - 

task satisfactorWy, bwt as U there %^ _ ^ 

in his mind wWxcVi V^c was des ^^ 

muwicat\«s to Vvs Vvearera''. l^^x 

some, a.«cl e^^cVte t.V« «oo^^ °^^ ^^^^^ ^„ 
but tl»*»**=- "ttsa-y sovne*^^«^^«' ^Y .^ebo^ 




course, of l^is ooxft^osvx^ot., ^^, >> 
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what Dr. Butler meaos when lie «P^^ >y 

man's writing «* vi^ith sinaplieity and'"^^ . . 

^/> manner has this advantage, thoO§" '| 

not only ineleg-ant, but often obscure: l}f_ 

Paley'sis equally earnest, and very perspicuous; 

and though often homely, is more imptesske 

than that of many ofour most poUshed wrhm • 

It is easy to discern the preVafence of rbese 

two different manners in different autbois, 

he had forgotten, or that sometbioff he wa, f -,. .\ 
shall be set before him in a „ew and ,tnZ „ T "" 
or that ««• difficulty will hav* been ejJZ ' 

confa^d-idoa. rendered clear ; or, in short, S jll 7^ 

because there «,«s .o 6« a Sermon, and condudedXtt 

had said enough to-occupy the re,„/«ee .W; L^ J 

only to avo.d any thing that could excte cen. J, ,1^ 

content to leave the hearer, just as I faand thea,. it "! 

,ot be .at^ed with the thousandth iteration of co^^^r 

places, op^ ground that it is all yery true, and thatlt" 

the fault of the congregation if they do n t beli^, 1 J X 

practise it; or all this is equally the case, .he;;! ) 

preach or not; ^d if all I say is what they not only kne^ 

,^0,., but had heard i„ the same trite and gej^'.^r / 

•*•" i^hini tr* *" '*"'"*''• "^"'^ I-^-- I ^^ • ' 

to say southing, or because I ha.e something to say ^' 

It is tru., a ma^ cannot expect constant sLeL "n b' 
endeavours; bat he is „ot very life,^ ,, ,„ Jjf *»« 
thing that i. ^oteven the obj«.t of i endeirol" ^ 
note part iif. e^^P- 1- §. 5. *=^«® 



/ 



^■eapectively, attd to p>^r " 

effects produceU by tHem^''^^ .**^^ ^^f-y Oiffere, 
one v,bo is not roally wri;in^ '? ZZ"'' '"'^ ^' 
^nd in earnest," to «ssc..«<.^^^he an. '^P^'<=i 
>t'. But certainly „othi„s- i« XTxoro^^'^"^^ 
this appearance X\x-^n ovei-_rofiiieniet,'*'^^^fSQ! 
expression indeea tViat is vulg^ar. m .* A 
and unsuitable to the tlignity of tk^d t. * 
or of the occasion, is to t»e avoitj ^ sub*^ 
though it migVit Viave, xvith some J^^ ; ^^^ 
Energetic effect, tHis -would be ^^r^ ^*^ 
counterbaVanced by ttie disg^ust tj^Cii. ^» 
otliers ; and wViere sa, smczi^ ticcessjo^. ^O \.i 

is to be gavwed at the expense ^p ^^^^ 

sacrifice of ILVegance, the latter tviji^tT" ^^\^ 
preference. Sxit st\U, tlie general <1 ^ ^ 

to be lost s\gV\t of by binn vvfio i,^ *"v^^^^ 
aiming at t\\e trxie viUixnate end a^ ^^"J S 

to whicb a\\ otbeTS are to be mad^ ^- 

viz. not tbe a.mwsexTnent of his he^^ 
admiration of \v\txvse\?, but their «- 
Persuasion . \X \s ^tom tVvs view 






,vhioh seecns most es?^^^^^^ 
object, r*ersx»'^cxi\t.^ ■ 

often «^or« «i»irit«A «.«a wvo^« 
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iions; and may eveb be considered ^ t~~^ 
ultimate end of a ^«V«^i>fc writer, conader^*^ 
as such ; he may indeed practically inct«*: 
his utility by writingr so as to excite cunosit 
and recommend his subject to general attentio^^ 
but in doing so, be is, in some d^ree, sup^^^ 
adding the office of the Orator to his own; ^ 
a Philosopher, he may assume the existence ff^ 
his reader of a desire for knowledge, ana has 
only to convey that knowledge ia laoguage 
.that maybe clearly undenstood. Of the Style 
cuf the Orator, (in the wide sense in wb'<^ * 
Ijave been using this appe/iation, as including 
g»Ilwho are aiming at ConWclion,) tUB ^PPrO" 
priate object is to impress the mear^:^,^ .^_J,, 
I,pon men's minds Of the Pa^''^? StWD^'J' 
jjbe ultimate end is to give plewt^^* «« s(/cb% 
cordingly Elegance or Beauty (in S^' aod ac- 
tensive sense of those terms) wi|j ,^ ^ost ex- 
propriate qualities of ^w language. ^ ^^^ ap- 

§•3. 
Beauty of Sc»i"« »ndeed have contended, ,l 
f;S^tte pleasure is „ot the ultimate end !. *« ^''^^ 
fer "'^ot di»*'"8ruishing bet«reen the obien! ^^^^^ * * 
diction. "^^^hicb the 



t 



Sc« ^'; ^opJeston's Lectures on Poetnr 
Supported in ^^^ ^^^ j^^ ^^ ^^^^• 



GHA,.in.^.3. ^^ STY 

J*oet may have in <v'i^ew 

which is the oUjeot of-' *^ ** '^''"' ^ntJ th^ 

selves the far ».or« ^«-Po.-t^„ ^^^ J^^^",?;'^;- th.^ 
JngBQoral improvement i « their heareJ P'°^*4 
the medium of Poetry ; and so Have^ ^''''ou ^ 
mculcation of their o>^n i^olitical q ^^ers % 
ptiical tenets, or, (^as is supposed in ff Pfiilc^ ^ 
tbe Georgics^^ the encoura^^^^ment ojf*^ c^s ^ 
ture I but \f tine views of the ind;V,-j A&p-^ 
be taVen into account, it should fog ^^^1 ^^ 
tlia.t tbe personal fame or cmolut^^ ^^tl ■ ^^ 
author is very frecjxjiently /iis^ "^f/tv, Mr. '^^■* 
Tine true test \s easWy applied : th^^^^^ ^^ 
cotnpeteiAt judges affords the appr^^^ ,. ^^V:^:; 
ster^ of Poetry, AS gooti poetry, whetK ^\^ ^^*^\ 
any otber purpose or not; thatvvtj^^^ ^ ^ 
afifora th\s p\easv\re, however instr^^^^Vx ^^^ 
be, is not good poetry, though V^^x^^ 

it may he douhtec\. however, 
remarl^s ^ppXy to the n-^-J^^: 
of St2/Z^ ,- sAnce the c\\\et ^ y^g ^ 
by F*<:>etry sir\ses, Ht ^tiay 
Beauty o-r t\*e *»io"S^^' '_^-p. 



tliese li>e iTTkO-ATc^ awA coW^^ ^^^^^ 
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pint 11^' 



work- not 
critics", CO prwv«p "— ' 

in metre, may be a Poem, (which A<> 



some French eritics«, to P-^o^f ;^«* * JJoe was 



be a Poem, (which Aoci^ ^ ^ 
partly derived from a misinterpreta i^^^^^^^j 
^ passage in Aristotle^s Poe/ic^N) ^^^jsioD. 
opinion has always given a c^"^^^*"^^ ^Viat is 
Any composition in verse^ (and non ^ ^^^^ ^ 
not,) is always called, whether S^^/^ ^tbesi& 
Poem, by all who have no favourite ^^^^^ oi 
to maintain. It is indeed a common ^^^^^\a 
speech to say, in speaking of any ^^ 6ug^^ 
deficient in the qualities which ^oe J^ ^^ ^^ 
to exhibit, that it is not a Poem; ^ .^^^^ eXr 
say of one who ivants the chat^^ ^ ^e ^^ 
cellences of the species, or the s^*^ .)pd ^^ 

f»o/ a many- and thus some hav^ Jlc^^ce^^ 

confound together the appropriate ^ ^c^ ; ^^^ 
the thing in question, with its ^^'^ ^^'0^/' 
the use of such an expression a^^ laio^y*^* 
ferenf' or *« a rfw// Poem^'' shev^^ ^ri'V^^P^^ 
the title of Poetry does not nee^^^ 
the requisite Beauties of Poetry. pjose "^^ 

DistkcUoa Poetry is not distinguished frc^^^ 

of poetry 
and prose. 



• See Preface to Telemaqtte. .^ 

.*.^^ y^ has been erroneously '^r^r^Ci^T^ 
^itH<^tmetr., m a passage where it certai^^^^'' 

san»e ^'*'"' T'^»M«Tg«,. 

, I dare do all that may become a man ■ 
Who dares <lo more Is .o„..__^JX 






CoAr. m. §. 3. 

superior Beauty 

is a distinct ki^^ t^hotj^^tat: or or Gxp 
produce, wheti ^^ conn posit ion ' 

distinct kinds Of ^^^'' '^ ^^^^i'^"'^ ^ 
of merely bi^u- Measure. Tryr the 

a fine Poem, ^ '*^& "P ^^''^ metrical 

bombasiic Pros ^^'^ ^'" ^"^ ''^ 
ujg the words ^ ^ ' remoire rli/s atv? 
be better Pros *''* ''^^ Arrangement 
again into q, J ^^'^^ t>e#oi-e ,- tAe/,, 
and it wiJi be ^ ' without anj^ o/ 

it will 3* Poe» *"** ^^"'''^ ^*^* 

censure it iv,], !>' «» '« i"<iicated 
would be no fe *''*'"'' ^ ''o'' '^ '^ "'e 
while it reoj^r'' **" ^'^ ^*^""'' ^*' 
supposed) une^^^^^.^'^fl' '' ^^« 
that the same J^«Pt'0"«l>'«- The 
one kind of j^*^'^ whioh was eve 

the other, shew''"''''^'*'"'^' '"Tl 
i« «..;♦ ki J^^that a different kin 
IS suitable for ^ . . - ^^ 

^ composition in roc 

word pt^ ^ ^ imrodueo *«y ^..x^-«l or 

„*^Weit determined '^'^^ 



^' f^t which is rinder-sto 
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Poetry not AoQther indicsition of the essential difierence 
ut^^' bet>»eea the two kinds of composition, and of 
the superior inaportance of the expressum in 
Poetry, is, that a good translation of a Poem, 
(though, perhaps, strictly speaking, what is so 
called is rather an imitation^) is read by one 
virell-acquainted with the original, with equal 
or even superior pleasure to that which it aflFonJs 
to one ignorant of that original; whensas the 
best translation of a Prose- work, (at least of one 
„ot principally valued for beauty of Style,) will 
seldom be read by one familiar with tfae originaL 
^M for the same reason, a fine passage of 
poetry will he reperused, with unabated plea. 
gore, for the twentieth time, even by one ^ho 
\^noy^ It by heart '*. 

According to the views he,^ taken, good 
V>oetry might be defined, « Elegant and deco^ 
rated language, in n^etre, compressing ^^xA 
such thoughts- and good P«>se composition. 
" -»<^* ««f ^^ch thoughts compressed in good 
language;" that which is nrir« • k a .„» 
subordinate in the other ^"'"^'•y »»^^''>"'g 

• And accordingly it gho^,^ > 
„oBebut a poet can be q„nlifi!! ^^'^ tbat, aaaH^, 

" Hence it i« that the ^ . •**^a«»ate a poen^ 
(soch i. e. aa puta the reader 'i «««?&«« P«8p«u*y 

^bole sense) is a far less fauu'^"^ wpessessioijo/tto 
for Poetnr. if it be worth read" *** ^"^^^ **»» '» ?»«*' 
^yer and over. ***^ »* »1I, is wortk rwdtog 
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OF STYLK. 



§.4.. 
i^Hat: hsis been said may be 
fUlly^ not: as it might be, but as 
the f>i-esent: occasion, by the foUoi 
from I>r. A, Smithes admirable fi 
^^^a^ on the Ifnitatiz>e Arts : 
^ttenap>l:, to discriminate between 
ai^y otla^r kind of movement, I s 
that: tboiagli in perfornaing any ord: 
irk ^wetllcing, for e:xanciple, acres 
p^r^i&or^ loaay manifest both grace 2 
iF tic^ l>etrays the least intentic 
eit;1:i^r> be is sure of oflfending m< 
^w^ never fail to accuse him of s 
^v^axiity and affectation. In the j 
any such ordinary action, every < 
ap|>ear to be solely occupied abo 
purpose af the nation ; if he id< 
eitlier graces or agility , he is caret 
that meaning ; and '« proportion 
it, which he almost always doe^^ 
In Dancings on th^ contrary, ev^ 
fesses and avows, as it were, tb^ 
displaying ^^^^ ^gree either op 
aglhiy, or of both. Th.d.spky ^^ 
7r both or th^s^ quaht.es ;,, 
proper p^^rr^^ o^ t/,e actio., J^ 
^ .^v^ nn^r disagr^Me va.,v ^^ 



Der^r 



i-ilw"' 
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in following out the proper P^^^Pj^^Or 
action. When we say of any part'*'"'^,^ ^^ 
that he gives himself many affected ^^^ \^ 
graces in Dancing, we mean eithe^^^twe 
exhibits airs and graces unsuitable to ^^¥^ 
of the Dance, or that he exagge^.^^\\ty, 
which are suitable. Every Dance is,' ^^^ ^^ 
a succession of airs and graces ^f ^o jj,ge\*®* 
otlier, which, if I may say so, profess ^Qt\ot»S| 
to be such. The steps, gestures, ao ^ ^^ 
which, as it were, avoiv the iot®^ 
hibiting a succession of such airs and gWC^-i 
the steps, gestures, and motions w1ft\cVi ate 
peculiar to Dancing. ***** T\ve d\s- 
tinction between the sounds or tones of Svnging^ 
and those of Speaking, seems to be ot the aatoe 
kind with that between the step, &c. of Dancmg, 
and those of any other ordinary action. Though 
in Speaking a person may shew a very agreeable 
tone of voice, yet if he seems to iwtenA to 
shew it,— if he appears to listen to the s°^]"* °* 
his own voice, and as it were to^ t^VVW?, 
a pleasing modulation, he never fav\ 
as guilty of a most disagreeably^ "^ l 
In Speaking, as in every other ord^ \k 
ive ^^P^\ and require that the sp^\\\v 
Mtt>nd only to the oror^- « ^^T^^ \V 




atten 
hns to ^^y 



t|,e clear 



F>ar-ofesses the ^ 



ncJ cadence or his yJ^*^ 



ir» cloiwgr. so, but ^,^ ^''^a^i 






f>urf:>ose of a/i mZ'^'""^ »oi 

<=»«:i^ ^lioulol atreend to th.^^ ^"^^^^ 

__,»_^ ^- . , "® proper 

^*^I-.atever ac<:>on he ,.s performine- 
MT^a^r »p»F>e>aE' tro sing, aa well as to^ 
^cil^r - he- wna^y encJeavour to ple^^^ 
^*:»«i ton^s^ •%'%rlr»ic:h are unsuitable to 
«:ti^ soi3gj-* «>«■ 1^^ «naj^ dwell too ixx» 
^v*'lai<:rli ar^ suitable to it. The ci% 
:f^<;ratior3' ^j>p^ai*sf to consist alw^^ 
«:^mj>ti i:igr •"*=* f:>Ie-ase by a prope»- 
irxjf>r'Op»^J~ Kx^cxJuIation ofthevoio^^ 
X3e«?es^ar3r to acJci, C'^'hat seems ^x?- ^ 
t>ee» in tbe author's raind.thoi:,^^ 
Cion is Ie«: unfinished,) that Po^^,^ 
relation to i-rose* 3« Dancing ^^ 

^- ^^ the other. Itisnee.,,^^ 

at lens^th, ^.^ Merely subst. ^ ^ 

ingr 
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Will at €m^ 



f 



^Voice/' '*Language^^^ Sec. 
ceive the coiacidence ^^ ^0. 

What has been said will oot: be tbougt^^ o^^^*^ 
UDiiecessary digression* by any €jn& v^bis:^^ ^f 

siders (not to raention the direct applicatiO 
Dr. Smithes remarks, to JE ioats^ti^f^^ th^ JlP' 
portant principlB thus e3tat>lisheil in resp^^j O^ 
the decorations of Style z viz. that thoug-h . -^ 
possible for a poetical St^^'le to be ^Sh^-^'^ 
and offensively oTQameri tod, yet the same ci^S^ 
and kind of decoration ^which is uot on\y ^ " 
lowed» but required, in Verse, woutd in JPr^CZ::^e 
be disgusting ; and that the €spj?^€^p-£fMa^ q/^ ^^^f^ 
ieniion to the Beauty of the expression, ancf ^^ 
the Arrangement of the words, which in V&m-^^ 
is essentiaU is to be carefully avoiciG€i in f*rose^_ 
ceof And since, as Dr. Smith observes, '* such ^ 
tot to design, when it exists, is almost always be^ 
'Ig' trayed;*' the safest rule fs, n^v^r^ during tht- 
\f act of composition, to study Efeg-ance, or thinic^ 
about it at all. Let an author ^ttidy the best^ 
models— mark their beauties of Stymie, end dwe/l_ 
upon them, thai he may insensibly oateJi th^ 
habit of expressing himself with 15leg:ariee ; arjc) 

*: This probably was in Aristotle's miod ^ivlieii lie recil^ ^^S 
ooed Poetry among the imitative arts; viz, tfia^t it is iniU>j^ \y ^^^ 

tive of Pfoae-compositiousj in t bo same maiinor os ^in^^^x/^ ^S 
of or<li»ary Spmking, and Dancing, of ordiikskry 3ceioj3« 




/ 








^h^i.^ si.x*^ ffe^l>le? a.nd obscur^ 



'•^fe. 



as 



.^j«t ^zrontent: hinnse^ir with such 

1 t:ai3eo>usl>r . tie shou/d care/u// 



- - • , 'y fieautie.. 
'^f »"c/, as 
^ »^— ^ "W carefu/iy 

«:r»<:»«-« c;aut:ic»tisl3^» »j™» 'n i'ke manner 

]^,_,^ J/- he is encJeavouring after :£ 
^w^ill Iiar^Jly ^ail to befray that en^, 

^^|^->B3 ^^ fa^ does this, he -^^ 

*vUSr*^«-ivi"S: r>I<e«s"''«' to good jv*<^ 
,11 oSfe«cJ .^<»-e t''^" t>y the rud^^ 






OF El'*'' 



^^* 



General dmaiderc^^'^^^'^^ 



-cH^*';^^/**'^ '" 



On the importance c»^ ^tX*^^^' gt 
necessary to offer any ** ^^^^ «^*'^ 

be told that the effect o^ ^^^troye , 
position , nay be entir^*-^^t: r^«^^^'' 
Delivery ^hich doe^ "^^^ iof^'-'^; ' 

^ore powerM effect ^^,a 

„ps it '" *>oth tb<^^ ,^^^ X. 
passes H <^^ £rA\ far .' 

^h an Elocution ^® ^t: »^* 
such ai> V^L^K.at woi 

^f what IS said, may J .^13^ ^ 

full justice to it. ^i,iO^^' ^eecK 
said," observed yE^s^^ ^.^a ^P^^*^ 
his great rival's celeb**^ ^*^^^ i, ^^ i 

was received with ^^ e»\^'^^^ \ 

" what would you ^ 

speak it?" ^ frc»««''^Vi^ 

The subject is ^^ 
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gage attention : of the Pr^y^^'^Sji^^^V^ 
this, more than of any other quaLBcati ^^^ 
perfect Orator, many have complain » ^^^ 
several have laboured to remove it: bu ^ ^^^^ 
safely be asserted, that their ^^^^^^ ^^\x\. 
been, at the very best, entirely ""^"^f^uDd 
Probably not a single instance could ® ^^ 
of any one who has attained, by the ^^ ^ 
any system of instruction that has apP 
really good Delivery ; but there are ****"?^ ^ 
bably nearly as many as have fuUy ^^ j^, 

experiment, who have by this meaos ^^^\^ 
tally spoiled ; — who have fallen vc"^^^ -^ ^{( 
into an affected style of spouting* ^ T\e\v!®9' 
respects, than their original mode *^ vAv,<^°^' 
Many accordingly have, not unrea^*-**^ ,Ji. coc 
, ceived a disgust for the subject alto^^ yj^,^!s. ^ 
sidering it hopeless that Elocutio*' . „ in *« 
taught by any rules ; and acquie^^' gj,^j/«';/^ 
conclusion that it is to be r^arded ^^. ^x^ "^ 
gift of nature, or an accidental ac^*^^'*^judic« 
practice. It is to counteract tt»^ tl?»^^ 
^bich may result from these feeli ^C pf"^' 
profess in the outset a dissent froii> * to*"*" 
pjes generally adopted, and lay c\^t^^,,^V^ 
degree of originality in my own. ^tbeo"'! 

fordsatleastanopeoing for hope; ^^ .flef^"* 

^P^?SI '"""*"'• attempts ha^-^ 
total failure. 



C««.l.$.3. O*- s;X-<3C^ 



The requisites of ^'^^^^^'^'sf ^ 
great measure wufa th^«^ ^t,4^th ' 

utterance, and to vu/^T^^ ^'^^ ^g 
ciatioo, way be consid^**^,*^ , 

Purity, Grnmx^,,,,,! .^''-^^^J^V/ I 

Obsolete or otherwise Jt f El 
These qualities of Style, a»«^ ^ ^^^ 

equally required in ^^"^"^^ ^ro^ 

not properly f^n within the p 

tone. The three qualities* ag^' 

been treated of, under the i 

Pei-spicuity, Energy, ^" -gites ' 

regarded as equally ••^'^"'^rfect, 

which, Jn order to 1>® -&/«/, »« 

the meaning clearly, J'^*'^* 

Before however 1 ^ o'l®'**^®®' ^ 
examination of these "^^^^^^iCirVs-S oi 
sary to premise a fe^*^ *^^cV»«» "^ 



between the two t»^^ Sl'^^^*''^^ 
Reading aloud, »**^^ to '^^'^''el 
of corr^c/ Reading *_^' ^t* *^^ 



through the me*^^**'^^,^ *'^^«,^^^^ 
''eyed to the rea^^'' . ^*» ^* 



in. ♦!. «it**^ 

the same ^* 



«:%<=»^ 



to hi^ °g.,o„, ^P .'. «aM 4«^^ 

■It,„, *'"<'' ApWwrf 

".'"■"••"Ppiw""^- '-deed ,. 

Genesis Tj !f ^be ^e^ f '^'^^^ be " ^ ^" ''^^^''» 
light:" h^^'^od aaic '"^-«>- -• sTsT^ "''' ''^'^ - 
Jess is, Tl^- ^'aotj:"' *he.e*^^, n^-^-ceasia 

plying that th ""* «^ ^?- *•''' ^'t »av hi "'" ""' *« 

nouns and as v.^ •'' othe.-^ **' «• * "«». """"cUom m 
"■»»'•« .p^fci.^ "'•«o/o„ "• "i^ad . '^ "*' 



, '!^*^""^S- seei:xas to convey ^^UaJ 

fL "^•^ ^^ a<Jc«c»«itioa to tl''^ «</<// 

tl^«^ :ffeeli«grs whiofa the c^^ Nearer 

'^^^*=»*^^^ »" the-ra r i t appears j '^''°*'''o, 

3^«> «j r ad »X3 i ra t:i on this / ° *^-^' " tt 

si:»^als:i«gr» v»'tie« the Speaker « i^l 

*^ »•» somethmgr '" »t distinct froux 

-Go^^^-Gyss, h>y tlie sounds which reactfc 

i<J^^, thiat: -what is said is the eflp- 

2S jz^^alce^f-'is o-K^rtra mind, which he i^ 

aarn {^aj~t:ir9^ to ofrhej-s. A decisive p^, 

i^, XliSkZ. ifsLtray onG overhears the voi,^ 

^<:> -wttonrk h^ i*« s»" utter stranger^ .^ 

t;he xjext rooiTMrk 'wvithout beijg abl.^ 

sense oi^ ^vhat is said, he will harc:^ ^ 
a mor«e«t -at « '««« «*^ *^«^*de ,,^^ 

hea.^er m«3^ "^"^ ^^ one who ha^ 
<=ritic.al att:e««:io>" to thevanous ,,^^^ 

the stjc>j^«=«- ^^ 

«> .* ^Vt e^er^- *^ «tter this, were X ^ 
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.neuuon The difference of efFect P^o^^^^J^M? ^^^ 
SS- tionably great : the P^^^^"^^ Jel>t^^ 
P^'^y- towards one who appears to De ^j^e^ 

own sentiments is such, that it usua' . ^^ . dx^- 






ownsennmenis is suv-i., «."- u v^ 

attention, even involuntarily, ^''^ %{it. ^^)^ 
course which appears hardly worWy i^^e V^ 
not easy for an auditor to fall ^^^^^j,g,c\ot^^ 
is hearing even perhaps feeble rea^o^^^g^pov*)^'" — - 
in indifferent language, delivered ^^^^as \ -»« 
• ously,and in an unaflFected style; .^^ee^^H^ 
common for men to find a dif&c*^ J - ^q ^ 
themselves awake, while listemng eVCtt ^ 
good dissertation, of the same \engl\i, OT eve 
shorter, on a subject, not tminterest\n§ to tVvn, 
when read, though with Propriety, and wot m 
a languid manner. And the tbougVita, evev\ o^ 

own immediate sentiments? 1 have often tried a» ex 

periment to shew the grea.t difference between t1n«*® *^^'' 
modes of utterance, the natural and the artific^*^ ' _" ' 
was, that when I found a. person of vivacity ^^^^TyLiety 
sentiments with energy, and of course witYv ^ ^'** 
of tones which nature furnishes, I have ^ , 

put something into hia hand to read, \ftV AAfjjf 

topic of conversation ; and it was surj^ ^ \^^ 
^„ ipamediate change there was in his ^^^^ f , 

moment he began to read. A different ^V 
pi*»ce of his natural on «» ■=> — 1_ ^-j_- ^\'^ 



■vtrt* 




Chap. I. $. 3. o^^ 

those not dispo^*:^^ , , , «* 

^^A^ use an Gif<>rt fro0 
time to prevent ;^ .. ^t ,, f 

It IS notoriously ^, ' -^«__f s^ 

tion, even from ,, ^ ^/>^ 

are weary, aod -^ _.^ ^,..,^ ^A 

tions of Its ovvtj^ ^k 

Of the tvi^Q , ^ TTt ^ 

- , . branches or J^locut: 

have been ju.t ^^,,^j^„^^^ -^ «3/^A.,,X 

appear as .f one on,^, that of th^ Sp'^i^ 
under the provi^^^ If Rhetorio. B^;^^^- 
evident, on con©; ^ ^i^ * i^ ^ ^ if^ 

'^'JSieJeratfon, that both ^^ '^ ' 
a certain extenh , « ^Mst 

. 1 . ' reg^arded as oonnect^^ 
present subjenf w i. ^ h^/ 

\^ . '^J not merely beca<is^ 

the same pn^cip,^ ^^^ applieable t<. C 
because any o^^ ^j,^ delivers (as ia so 
monly the case) ^ written composition 
own^, may be r^^^^^^j 3^ belonging to 
class; as a R^^^^^ ^^^ -^ the ^"tl'-^ " 
he reads, or ^^ ^ Speaker who suppi'< 
deficiency of ,,j^ ^^^ory by -^^*;"^^i 
«ga.n ,„ the (j,^, oorx>r«o«^ case 
Speaker is M\^er\ng wit:ho«l: boo^, ^^ 

^ ^^J'ed Reading- V«^ ***^ T Re*^^"^ 

very 1;, ,**^^ain&' -^ ,^ t:l-»a*^ «>*^ *^ vs»*^ 

"Shis own co^^^° 
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i 



I 



jore likely, notwithstiEi o d i og- i ts bei ng U ^/^^*^^ 
lioapproach, in the Dolivt^r^r oFir, to rlie- -'^^ V*- "^^ 

tion of a Reader; and, on tho otfier kr*^* i^^/l'*' 
possible lor liiiin ev€? 11 witHoLit actuMW ^ l/in? 
itig the heiirers into the l>eliof that be is sf^C^ J 
extempore, to approadi iiiciefin itely near- fO ^^^'^ 
[stvle. 

The difficulty ho weaver of doing" this 
who has the writing eotually beibre ^*' 
considerable; and it is of cotarse tar g^ 
when the composition is 7^c>/ b/s ow'o- ^ ^^O aS 
it is evident from what has be^r? sa/V/, tfy^t ihvs, 
as it may be called, Exremporaneous st^^ ^^ of 
Elocution, is much the more; i m press iv-^^^ /r 
becomes an interesting inquiry, bo%v the ^liffi^ 
culty in question may best be surixiounted^ 






of 



^^^ 



Little, if any, attention has be^en besto%%- 
^tion. on this point by the writers at^ ^ioGtitiork i \ 
distinction above pointed out bet%^veen Read t a 
and Speaking having seldom, or nover, be^ 
precisely stated and dwelt on. Sev€?ral bo wew 
have written elaborately on ^^ g^oocl HG^adin^ y 
or on Elocution, ^enerflf//^; and it is nat tcw"^!^ 
denied, that some iugenious and (in theniselvH "^^^ 
valuable remarks have been thro\%-n oot T*^^ ^^ 
tive to such qualities in Elocution es ij^ig^ht \\ 
classed under the three heads I have laid do "^ S^ 



d 

e 





E.m» fik. - - 



Chap. 1. j. 4. 

of Perspicuity, ^^ 

there is one prjjj ^"er^j^, ai:i4j Eleffan^ 
precepts, which ^*P*e ru«r.ii3sr throu^A^ 
radically erroi^^ ^^"^S"' acco'-*^'"^ ^^ ^. 'v 
correct) vitiate ^'S' must C'^ those ^f 
The principle X ^^^ry system /^'^'/^^/^^^ 
the best style ^^^n 's, thar in orde. V 
stiidy analytical,'"' J^^Jiveo-, '^ « ^.^ ^^ 
degrees of loud-^ '^"^ empfaase^Wo^J^V. ' 

efffct to each '''""' ^^ "^'"*"'' ^^'^^ >. 
to frame r«/^P^^«««Sre that is w^ii^^V^^ 

these— and t,* ^^^^^^^'d o« the o^^^^lf 
cdrefully to con?' '" ^r^<^^i<=^^ <^^^'b^7^ 
so as to foro, """^ '*'^ utterance to ^^^ 
Elocution. ^ connplete artificial ^ 

That such a , ^ , ,. 

^ plan not only directs 
circuitous and .. . 

,.iwV.h cJifficuIt path, towards 

which may • . , ■ », 

ofrroi^k* L ^^ reached b»y a sh 
S T'. '^ also, in r«o«t instar 
pleteJy fails of ^.^^ ^bj^et, and 

duces oftener .^^^ „^t, ^fifeots the v 
of what ,s designed, is « aoetr.ne f 
^' be necess,,; to o«fer sotne tea. 
-% as it i, „„^denial3lo tV.«t the- 
^^^P'-bated, as employed i» tV.e cas^ 
:;'sp.ei.e,y t^.. .^o<.«.«;--j 
of 7 very Treatise, *" w^^og tb« 

p;;^^^«..«/.. ^>^XS: -^-^^^' 
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tnents, and what modes of arraoging them, in 
each case, prove most successful, general rules 
bave been framed, which an author is recom- 
mended studiously to observe in Composition: 
and this is precisely the procedure which, m 
ExceiieDcc Elocution, I deprecate. The reason for making 
in matter g^^j^ ^ difference iu these two cases is this: 
delivery v^hoevef (as Dr. A. Smith remarks in the 

to be atf^^ !• 

atipop- ^ passage lately cited*^) appears to be attending 
^^^ to his own utterance, which will almost in- 

evitably be the case with every one who is 
doing so, is sure to give offence, and to be 
censured for an affected delivery; because every 
one is expected to attend exclusively to the 
proper object of the action he is engaged in ; 
which, in this case, is the expression of the 
thoughts — not the sound of the expressions. 
Whoever therefore learns and endeavours to 
apply in practice, any artificial rules of Elocu- 
tion, so as deliberately to modulate his- voice 
conformably to the principles he has adopted, 
{however just they may be in themselves,) wH^ 
hardly ever fail to betray his intention ; which 
always gives offence when perceived. Aign- 
jaients, on the contrary, must be deliberateJy 
framed : whether any one's cour^ of reasoning 
Ije sound and judicious, or not, it is necessary, 

" See part iii. ch. m. |. 4. p. 279. 
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alike must bestow their attention on the 
Matter of what they say, if they woald produce 
any effect; both are not only allowed, but 
expected to do so. 

The two opposite modes of proceeding there- 
fore which are recommended in respect of these 
two points, (the Argument and the Delivery,) 
are, in fact, both the result of the same circum- 
stance ; viz. that the Speaker is expected to 
bestow his whole attention on the proper 
business of his Speech, which is, not the Elocu- 
tion, but the Matter «•. 

Natural When however I protest against all artificial 

E?4u°ioD. systems of Elocution, and all direct attention 
to Delivery, at the time, it must not be sup- 
posed that a general inattention to that point 
is recommended ; or that the most perfect 
Elocution is to be attained by never thinking 
at all on the subject; though' it may safely be 
affirnned that even this negative plan would 
succeed far better than a studied modulation, 

d Style occupies in some respects an intermediate place 
between these two; in what degree each quality of it 
should or should not be made an object of attention at the 
time ofcompos,„g, ^^^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

tention is tolerated, has been already treated of in the 
preceding rart. 
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wbich makes the meaning fuJJy undeistood by 
the hearers, the great point is that the Reader 
(to coafine our attention for the present to that 
branch) should appear to understand wiiat he 
reads. If the composition be, in itself, in- 
telligible to the persons addressed, he will make 
them fully understand it, by so delivering it. 
But to this end, it is not enough that he should 
himself actually understand it ; it is possible, 
notwithstanding, to r^d it as if he did not. 
And in hke manner with a view to the quality, 
which has been here called Enei^y, it is not 
sufficient that he should himself feel, and be 
impressed with the force of what he utte«; he 
may, notwithstanding, deliver it as if he were 
unimpressed . 

§.2. 

Sheridan. Th^ '^«^f y.that h^s been commonly propftsed 

for these defects, is to point ogt \^ such a 

work, for instance, as th*. T u i- z . 

, ^^, as tne JLuurgy, which words 

ought to be marked as emphatic,-in what 
places the vo.ce is to be suspended, raised, 

lowered, &c. One of f\^^ u . -. 

^. ou . , "^ o^ the best writers on the 

^bj«,t, Shendan, in his Lectures on the Art of 

^ AfJuT '""^^^ks on many pointe 
coincide with the pri„eip,es here laid down, 

* See ^ote a, p. 288. 
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writing, no variety of marks that couia 
vented, — not even musical notation, ""^ 
suffice to indicate the diflferent iCoaes^inmm 
the different emphatic words should be pro- 
nounced ; though on this depends frequently 
the whole force, and even sense of the ex- 
pression. Take as an instance, the words of 
Macbeth in the witches' cave, when he is ad- 
dressed by one of the Spirits which they raise, 
" Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth I" on which 
he exclaims, " Had I three ears I'd hear thee;" 
no one would dispute that the stress is to be 
iaid on the word »' three;" and thus much 
might be indicated to the reader's eye; but if 
he had nothing else to trust to, he might chance 
to deliver the passage in such a manner as fo 
be utterly absurd ; for it is possible to pro- 
nounce the emphatic word " three," in such 
a tone as to indicate that « since he has but 
t^o ears he cannot hear." Again, the Mowing 
passage, (Mark iv. 21.) . Is a candle brought to 
be put under a bushel, or under a bed." I 
have heard so pronounced as to imply that 
there .s no other alternative: and yet the 

^""uld"be ne^ ^""'^ ""'" '^^ "^'^^ ^"'''^- ^' 
^^" natfilv"r^^'^ ^ hopeless a task to attempt 
convey, by any written marks, 

* See note a, p. 288. 



adequately to 
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precise directions as to th^ r- 

rapidity or slownGSS^ with v 

and clause should t>e deliv^ 
shorter pauses ma^ irici^<3cl bo 
marks may 6e us^d, similar 
to indicate^ ^GnGrstlly^ quiok, 
time; but it is evident that 1 
actually take place are in 
what any marks could sug^S^ 
of the force of what is ^^J 
degree of rapiclit>r %vith ^1 
chieayon the r^/^^i^^ ir^^' 
comparison of anotnei - 
sentence as th« ^^^^^^^^f^Ur 
whichone may "s"^*'-^^^ it 
'^atejuaii rne« ^'^^^^ ^^^11 p 
God done; for t:V»eX ^s " th 
«^ork;» the fo^r ^^^ oog 
though nnooosy^*^*^ '^„ce 

little less tii»e^ i" ^^ 
the verse tog;^*^^^*"* .^ e-ven 

.adxcateA ICO ^^^^^^\a be v»v 
and seoxevi.o« ^^o^^exoos, XK. 

to tVxe -— ^'"\,^.>\A <^^' ^^^ 



2dly,B«t. ^2l^^2<^o^ the 
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this, the pathetic,— this, the narrative style ? ^/ 
is this mode of delivery adopted for 3 CC^ 

mand,-— this for an exhortation, this^ fyrdSUf- 

plication?" &c. The only answer that cooH 
be given, is, that these tones, emphases, &c. 

are a part of the language ; that natore, or 

custom, which is a second nature, saggers 
spontaneously, these diiTerent modes of giving 
expression to the different thoughts, feelings, 
and designs, which are present to the mind of 
any one who, without study, is speaking in 
earnest his own sentiments. Then, if this be 
the case, why not leave nature to do her own 
work? Impress but the mind fully with the 
sentiments, &c. to be uttered ; withdrair the 
attention from the sound, and fix it on the 
sense ; and nature, or habit, will spontaneous/y 
suggest the proper Delivery. That this mil be 
the case is not only true, but is the very 
supposition on which the artificial system pro- 
ceeds ; for it professes to teach the mode of 
Delivery natuf^^Uy adapted to each occasion. 
It is surely therefore, a circuitous path that is 
proposed, when the learner is directed, fim to 
consider how each passage ought to be read ; 
ij , ^* delivering feach part of it 

""■ Hinrr^T"""'* "X^""' to hta, if he were 

to o " the modulations, &c. of voice. 



^fticb falce p/ace io swch a I 

n^^te these dov^n, l>jy establ 

^"ting^; and, lastly, to pron 

♦o these merles. This see 

mending-, for the f>urp»c>se of ra 

tile mouth, that he should firs 

performing that action vt'ithout 

thing else, what: muscles are 

^hat degrees, a net in what oi 

ne should note ciovc^n these ob, 

^^f^y, that he should, in confort 

notes, contract each lariviscle in c 

"* Proper order ; to the end th 

enabled, after all, to lifit bis han^j 

^h'ch, by supposition, he bad 
^"ch instruction is lilce that be^^ 
''.^•^'s pedantic tutor upon *"'* ■^' 
**^^onime, who vvas taught, to hi^ r 
'«<i delight, what configuratio^^^V^ 
^^ employed in pronouncing ,.. ^ 
«f the alphabet, wV*i<^h he had ^^ '^ 
to Utter aUV»\s Viffe, ^**^^"* ^^^'^^ ^ 

jecW.,'^€ a ^^— n oould l^^V;^\.^ 

ilfais je dis, O l" ^ ^^t ^ ''^^ \:Y 

analysis. «^-re «-^ ^« ^^>X> ^'^ 



<::s, 






^^X^.^t 
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and speak, as it were, hy note^ with the same 
fluency and accuracy as are attainable in 
case of singing, still the desired object of a 
perfectly natural as well as correct Elocution, 
would never be in this way attained. The 
reader^s attention being fixed on his own 
voice, (which in singing, and there only, i 
allowed and expected,) the inevitable conse- 
quence would be that he would betray more or 
less his studied and artificial Delivery; and 
vvould, in the same degree, manifest an offensive 
aflfectation ^ 

§. a. 

The practical rule then to be adopted, in 

Natural * * . 

manner eonfomilty with the principles here maintained, 

secured. jg^ not Only to pay no studied attention to the 

voice, but studiously to withdraw the thoughts 

1 It should be observed, however, that, in the reading of 
the Liturgy especiaUy, so many gross faults are become 
quite familiar to many, from what they are accustomed to 
fjear, if f^ot from their own practice, as to render it pecu- 
liarly difficult to unlearn, or even detect them; and as an 
^id towards the exposure of such faults, there may be great 
advantage in studying Sheridan's observations and direc- 
tions respecting the delivery of it ; provided care be taken, 
£^ practice, to keep clear of his faulty principle, by 
withdrawing the attention from the sound of the voice, 
^s carefully as he recommends it to be directed to that 
point. 
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from it, and to clwell as it 
on the Sense; trust! ng^ to 
spontaneously the jproper em 
He vyho not only uncferst:anc 
reading, but is earnGstly oc* 
witlj the matter of it, will be 
he understood it, stnd thus 
understand it* ; andi in like m 

* Many persona a.r-e so fsetr ixxxj^re 

thedoctriae hero inculcated, aj» to »«'«^ 

S^reatAait/ora reader to be ^oo 9n**cA « 

Mspeotiog his own -iroice ;" and *b 

* ""WdJe course between oi>I>oa»ite ea 

'"» wmeobered tliat tfa£« »»i«idle co 

*« whole advantage i>roix»««a. »>y *** 

^'^aderissure to pay **>*> *^** -^*,!! 

°»>yif he pays «^y «* «««' ■**"* ^ /Z 

'^hofor in«ta«c«. ^^-* ;:^" «Jer t 
^-^^onfronx tl.e dead, --~^*^J^,.( 

^Odeof,eaain« -^« ^^^^.'^reed, U^ 

^^oi^gV. io. a -f-^«V^**occ«-*--» *<^ 
^irtiOUtTeKaxd. t« **^^ ^^^« and - 



^ 



^tvu-—. .-»«,».^ ^ ♦-We to»® »"" "^^^^.^ 

,«di««ce. aaa -^^'^^^^ ^V.e /f r>5C^ 



Altaic #»o^» «-^ --*-V\^ r.r\^ -- — vv^^^ 

,e*.aea aa ^ ^^J^^ a«^Vv.x^' ^ V^ 



pr»yer« a^re « 
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to the impressiveness of the Delivery, he who 
not only feels it, but \s exclusively absorbed 
v^ith that feeling, will be likely to read as if he 
felt it, and to communicate the impression to 
his hearers. But this cannot be the case if he 
is occupied with the thought of what theii* opi- 
nion will be of his reading, and, how bis voice 
ought to be regulated; — if, in short, he is 
thinking of himself^ and, of course, in the same 
degree, abstracting his attention from that which 
ought to occupy it exclusively. 

It is not, indeed, desirable, that in reAding 
the Bible, for example, or any thing which is 
fiot intended to appear as his own composition, 
he should deliver what are, avowedly, another^s 
sentiments, in the same style, as if they were 
such as arose in his own mind ; but it is 
desirable that he should deliver them as if he 
were reporting another^s sentiments, which 
were both fully understood, and felt in all their 
force by the reporter; and the only way to do 
this effectually, — with such modulations of 
voice, &c- as are suitable to each wojfd aad 
passage, — is to fix his mind earnestly on the 
fneaning, and leave nature and habit to suggest 
the utterance. 

the foiv first sentences) not as prayers, but as exharto^^ 
to the congregation. 



Cir^P. Jl. ^. 4, cfF ICI^OOtJTXOTg'. 

Some may, pGrhaps, suppose t/ 
atnouiifs to the sstme trhing" as taking- 
aiall; and if, with this impression, the 
to try the experiment: of a nature/ 
their illsuccesa %vill proh>skbly lead tb( 
sure the proposed method, for theft," 
Jng from their oven mistake. In trq 
no means a very eas^;^ task* to £x th 
on tfte meaning-, ir» the manner 
<^egree, now projpose<3. The thoi, 

^fto is reading- any ttiin^ ^^ry f^t^ 
^re apt to Avanaer to ^^^^^J^h; 
perhaps sueh as are connected ^,. 
« before him ; i^ agai"' *!,2!J'^ 

toh< he is apt, c"-^ j"f;;^ 

Oh. readers, -"^^ **^^^V,«t, bu,^ 

>'Wch comes "^^"^^^^^^ faulty ^ 
f5 carefu\ to a^o^a^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

coUy, ana caA\« ^^„aer\og m ^ 
viz. itvto ^^?^^^^eot T>rodue^^ 

/fee. ^«*^ ^^ 



o1 

CO 



who are commonly said to take g--^>-eat pains 
in their reading ; pains which wi» always be 
taken in vain, with a view to the tru^ ofeSectto 
be aimed at, as long as the effa>^ as v\i\is 
applied in a wrong- direction. W//^ a view, 

indeed, to a very di£Ferent otyect, tb& s=^ gjproba- 
tion bestowed on the reading-, th'S ^rtiScial 
delivery will often be more successful tih^pn the 
natural. Pompous spouting, and niarij, ^j^^, 
descriptions of unnatural tone and as^^jured 
cadence, are frequently admired by many «& 
excellent reading ; which admiration is \t^0\ ^ 
proof that it is not deserved ; for when ^:be 
Delivery is really good, the hearers (exc^'P^ 
any one who may deliberately set himseir t^^ 
^ observe and criticise) never think about it, ^^ 

are exclusively occupied with the sense it con - 

veys, and the feelings it excites. 
Advantages Still more to increase the difficulty of tbcr 
precittded method here recommended, (for it is no les* 
^n of the Wise than honest to take a fair view of d/ii 
»«nner. ficulties,) this circumstancc is to be noticed 
that he who is endeavouring to brin^ // 
into practice, is in a great degree prech,^^ 
^rom the advantage of in^iiaJn, / ®^ 
^ho hears and approves a good rea^e,'^'^'' 
jSTatural manner-, may, indeed, so h'-'^^^" 
t,im wuh advantage, as to adopt >5,V >"^*!. 
/i^.ng h.s attention on the matter, f/j'' "[ 
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thinking- about hia voicG ; 
evidently, by its natrare, pi 
imitation ; for if, xvhil^ r&t 
of copying the manner oi 
for that very reason i t>& u" 
main principle of th« pro I 
carefuHy to exclude every » 
as, any artificial s^rsteim 
learned by imitation as *t»^' 
Practice also, C"- ^' ^T^ 
sake of learning,^ «» muoto 
proposed method ; l>ec5avi 
use such a r>elivei-3r as^_ 
the tta//^^ of what is »^^. 
totbe^/«e^, and *^^*^^s 
any studied «**=*** "^'^^» 
spontaneous s^SS^^^^.^^^, 
and occasion, «^«> ^'^ ^wi^l 
exclusively <^*^*^^llt:%«« *' 
ne who wo«^«* ^ira ^.^^^t 
must, by a s^'^*^*^^ ^\aoe 
ilg^ure to lai«»s^*' c>*her^ 

^ not I>^««^7J' 'i>^/»*'^':^ 

;^^teA to t.Vve ^ ^^^ ^ 
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may be learned in private practice, Bs e^^^v 
singing. 



CHAP. III. 

Considerations arising frorn the differences bef ween 
Reading and Speakings. 

§. 1. 

Some additional objections to the inetbod I 
have recommended, and some further remarks 
oo the counterbalancing advantages of it, will 
be introduced presently, when I shall have fiwt 
offered some observations on Speaking, and 
on that branch of Reading whipb the ttiost 
nearly approaches to it. 

When any one delivers a written compos/- 
tion, of which he is, or is supposed to profm 
himself, the author, he has peculiar difficulties 
to encounter-, if his object be to approach as 

" It must be adini*t=^ v 
r v...rch^ t»,= -1 ™:"^' however, that (to the members of 

::aerr;4^:^v^-ad.,theu^^^^ 

It (what has beenZ'J '''"*'*'"^ ^'^'' "" ''^' 

^come familiar ; ^1"^^^ "'"'^•' '^"'<»» ^^^'^ one', ean, are 

„y one of even mod ^"""^ '^ ^^"""^ " ''""" "^'^^ 

^^ -will, in this J®*""® *^*e» »«» any other composition, 

sltn^' «• g- in the l "''*'^ *° *"'""'**' ""^ *** P™***^ 
*-Uurgy, re^d, "have meroy «;wn us^ 
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nearly as possibie to the extemporaneou/ 
It is indeed impossible to produce ff 
■efifect or r/iat styie, whil^ tiie audience a/, 
that the words he utters are before hf 
he may approach indefinitely near fo 
eflect; and in proportion as he succee^| 



iiu'«ei9bie sinners;" a-nd otlm«rs, «* have m©,^^ 
miserable sinners;" both, la.^i«fir *he «*^e«5 » 
word, and making- tfa© pause. ir» the wrong p, ^ 
disconnect "us" and ** mifee.«-si.l>l« sinners," ^^^^^ 
text requires us to combine- E^ery one. i^ ^H 

«wn natura/ sentimojats, ^wo^al** »a.y " bare ^ 

•nwerabfo-sinners." ' ^ 

J>fanyare apt ove«. »*» «o«>«^* *'*^f?*«l 
% tbe'chief s'lr^ss o« *^« ^^^^^roli;^ ^^> 

*'ng; not co««i<i«ri«« "^^^'^ieb tfe^V^'^-^ 
" « not the «e^ »cZ««»» ^^^ ^^^^^ K V^ 

•Ittectedby t^K« «naipTa.a.»^» ^ ^^^^ rep^^^WV^ 
Pwdonetli a.\\ tl^«* ^^« «t-«^« it to ^^^^^ 

gi,to«,«.«A «c.« ^^«' delivered ;^^>»^X^^ 



the ittO«ie»* "^ 



,^.. «^0«.««* *** Jtt^ ^^^ tl*»og -\i^ 



f»«". hare . "°'' 'vith ' *'"'''* W V * 

speaking on the n '^ •!.» .^ 

Not/iiflgr but a «,.'*''«« Of **« latter rr*'^*' ^'*'* ««^ 

imy premeditation k ^^cor^. *" •«Pe/«-^ * *Peaker. 

♦hern, in that .^^^'Vl^'^Vij. CTl'i'^ »<*-«- 
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and it is evident ialso that o/ 
«uch as have been just allude 
♦he latter. Which is to b»e p 
occasion, and by each orator, 
long to the present discussion 
it is evidently of the highes 
<iom.binc^ as far as possible, i 
advantages of both. 

-A. perfect familiarity with tl 
in the first part of this Treatis 
-*t is hoped, to give the esctei 
that habftit of quicTcly methodi 
on a gi-ven svibject, -w^hich is 
■wher^ T^o -very long preroedits 
give to SL sjaeech something 
argtam^rkt, -SLnd clearness of a 
characterize good "Writing **- 

t:hey l^ad «xx>e«-ier»ce, ivithin themse 
rskcle. This circttwastance may foxtx\ 
wil:Y» «. «sof^i»l *««* for distinguishmi 
««»o1:io»» o*- «. fervid imagination, * 
It i« «vi<i«x*t *l»a.t «t« inspired preacB 

fl«i^;iy -«-3L ^**«roa subject, on. 

^ *« •T>ea.lc, or better, with />r/ 



V'ivacity a„^T'''*teo ^n^^^e,— to i/D/Jflrt to tli^ 
speaking, jj^^ '•**eresfi^/'^"rse,80ffletlriflirofdie 
^ith the ppi^ Wan j^ ^ ^^©ct of rea/, earnest, 

for the leade,. ^ ®® ^ have '*"'^"^' ^^"'"^^^y 
possible fro,^ ^^ **«^v^ ^^ iT-^*" maintaining, is, 
■ivell as froii^ •? *^^«^g-ht k '"^''^ *^ ™"** ^ 
matteraoce;-^!^ ^'^^^'g'ht ^ w reading, a« 

sible on the ^ * **'« Ojiq-i ^^^Pecting his own 
tiis own, and as^f'^*"* ^*^d t ^* ^*"ne8tly as pos- 
ance, every se^^^® ojg,^ ^^ ^ striVe to adopt as 
it to the audie "**^'*' **« *^^ *n&mefit of ultet- 
occasion and sfl!^* '** th ^^'''®'* » — and to sag 
bini who has ah ' ^Pon* *^«n»*er which the 

<son«fderatioo o/**^*^*®** hi ^^^^^*y suggest to 
<|6«tiott that K^ . ^•^'^e/^ * '^^^ both from all 
'^ '^dio ' ^'^^ fi«/n the consi. 

Most men ^''^ advant^ §- £> 

in common C'* «• the niarjnf ^'^^his xr 

*— • who is reauj^^"" ^^ieh j^^^tr^^^ J\fA..x.B, 

^-^^^tt^*,,^^ . '^^ naturally falls into 
»rJ»«t might at fi,^ ' '^ earnesf, and with a 

Sired ia tl^^ J^'^'P*^ <t^ T^*-'*^ *»•»* *^ 

o « tor ti,^ P^cciog. g^ » wrfciio tha sMgrgestions 

"■« of tie ,. **^"*»'»r are «»«re «pe- 



^^ be estimated from tUis c 
^^-e are few who do not ^j 
-^.^ ~^J^. ^"^ ^*^»^ *hey are s^y 

^ ^ H" "''^''^ ^"^^^^^ ^^^^ «t 

^ « ^oramary conversation, ao 

^^^5^ pronunciation, ^an e^^ 

^^^^ng utterance, or a bad cV 
^*^^*3^ ^^y one fails to deli^ 
^^*^^^®^*y) what he does sa 
^ sense ana the force of i 
t«ly than ^ven a good re; 
vvoraa^ were written ac 
*t:«r migVit, inaeed, he rr 
^^^ i^ riot tlcxe present c|nes 

^'^^^^ It is xiot the poll 

=^ '•:<3 l>e^ C5orisia.eired, nor the 
^ l=>i^Ani<3i3hed,> but the keen 
t^^ ^weiglit: of tVie stroke. 

** Th^r^ is, rnxxdee^l, a, wide di 
^^mzm.^ £ki. x-^isjp^c^^ <>£" tlko degrees of 
fe. ^si^rKs^js^ <sc>v^^r^x^s«i.t:ioxi, ihey del 
. xscmsi^y ss^^^ly l:^^^ Xs^ld. down, tba 

r:i^mcsl^ li« ^wox:il.d :nsLt:«iTally »pea1 

lid, zjkot: ixmdeea, necessari 

:c5€5ll«n.<50 attamab^ 

x\\9^rx failure. 




the elocution of most readers, wbea denveriu^ 
their own compositions, is such as to convey 
the notion, at the very best, not ihat the 
preacher is expressing' his own real sentrroents, 
but that he is making- known to his audience 
what is written in the book before hiiB:an«f 
whether the connposition is professedly (he 
reader's own, or not, the usual motleofdefiverf, 
though grave and decent, is so remote from tUe 
energetic st;y]e of real ISTatural Speech, as to 
furnish, If one may so speak, a kind of runnmg 
comment on all that is uttered, which says, "I 
do not mean, think, or fee], all this; I only 
mean to recite it with propriety and decorum :" 
and what is usuaJiy called >^ Reading, only 
superadds to this, (as has been abore remarked,) 
a kind of admonition to the hearers, that ,/ie« 
ought to beheve, to feel, and to admi,^, what is 
read. 



§.3. 
rN,..«, it 's ^asy to anticipate an objection whicii 

manner DOt **irtnif Ufill iirrrj^^ ^ ■ < tj ** Tvuft^U 

towcon- ^^"y """ ""^ge against, what they will caM a 
fop.d.d colloquial style of deliver. ■ u ' 

r".,""* - J J- "r aeiivery ; viz. that it is 

r^.h».. indecorous, and unsuitable to the solemnity of 
a senous, and especially, of a religious discouLe 
The objec .on ,s founded on a mistake. Th^ 
Who urge ,t. denve all their notionsof a Natur" 
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>^hioh. a«^ -^^^^^^^satBon, the usuai so 

extravac^^ « - *»S»»t ; and, that of the co 

:^rT^ r«.«t: ^r vulgar fanatical p. 

fi^ <=o««l«cae that the objections 

^ther or t:W««« st:ylos, would apply 

-CMatural I>el»very of a man of sense ai 

sp*feals.in^ «^s:kv-k-kfko«-i-.-^ -^ !_• 

"^ *'^ ^=«*rii^sriy, on a serious 8ubj« 

OTn a. solennn occasion, or that he would 1 
AcSof>e» ai:m<3. is tme-re advised to adopt, 
®^yJ^ »^s tlnos^ c>l>3ect:e<i to, is no less abst 
'^ ^"T^y . oirie', l!>^iia^ recommended to ws 
m^aturial a.i-s<dl uir»st:«3dlle<] manner, rather 
a. detncsin^ st:^p>, C*^ employ Dr. A. 
illu9t:r'£k.'t:i<:>c-» ,') or a. formal march, shou 
^hat: t:ti^ ■na.tiaral s^^^ ^^ ^ clown follow 
f>1oi:i^l:i« or oF a. cshiici in its gambols, w 
pos^id ck.^ xx30<fl^Is to be imitated in 
across St. ro»o«» - Should any one, on b 

tliat: tfcott* ^rsL^ic—SLCtiag and comic^cti 
to t>^ St. *»<»^««*^*»^ 9^^j:fresentation of tmt 
this eo «x*«"ar» ehat: Xragredy ought i 
iormeca ^ZM?^^^^:^ ^*^^ Comedy, he 
thous^tit: '«re«-3r absurd, if be were sup 
speaking «erio"«l3-. It i« evident, r 
««^«*^«^ i« o"^ oase, or for one pen 
in A cii«fere«t one, very unnatural. 
h« l>;5r «n>- OT«««« natural, to an 
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sober-minded ™an, to .peak '^^^/ **! 
enthusiast ; nor to dlseou^e on he mo^ jo-^ 

portant matters in the tone o^ *^«"''-'^7/Xv. 
tioni^pectingthe trifling occurrences of Jed y^ 

Any one who does but notice the siy ^ 
Which a man of ability, and of good choi ^^ 
words, and utterance, delivers h^s *^"*' , ^^^j 
private, when he id, for instance, earn^tiy ^^^ 
seriously admonishing a friend, — *^^^ "|^j,er 
doctrines of religion, — or speaking on any o^^_^^ 
grave subject on which he is intent, way ^ 
observe how different his tone is from ^ ^t» 
It^ht and familiar conversation, — how ^;;j(^ 
deficient in the decent seriousness wh\ 
the case : even a stranger to th^ ^J^^W 
might guess that he was not enga^^ *"tS y 
f)rivt>lous topic: and when an oppor^^ i"^ 
crurs of observing how he deliter* ^ *^^«i^ 
^jiscourse, of his own composition, Ot» ^p? 
t\r& very same, or a similar subject, ^^If 
g&gtettiMy perceive how comparatively g^j^ jj,„. 
g^uicJ, and uniinpt^ssive is the efieeC. ' 

^ Xt may be said indeed, that a sermon 

^- „oC ''^P'"««ched before a congregation asb 
l^in ^ P'«*^« of worship, i„ the same style ,,,„, 

" ^^fLT "" '" conversing across ^t^^^ 
^^^«I se„ou3„^^^ on the same svt^J^v^^ 
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I^atuTaWmanner having beer 
cotninodated, not only to t.1 
the place occasion, and aU ot 
so that he wbo should prea. 
were speaking i« private, 
utmost earnestness, on the s« 
so far he dcj>artii»g frotn tn 
manner; hvit it may he s^ 
«ven *A.-^ >-o«Ul he far the U 
He who aT>P«-^- ""'T^tw i 

^:r^r?«^.o .h. opp-e - 

fUlly cx=o:«I>^*^ r^ soO t>ei« 
^^H^« tx> ^^^^^Ilv^ bis o^ 

pr^«s'«^^- ^^, hov^ever.to 

Tl.^ ol>J^o^ ^^^^^ i, to 

i^ «o1. ^^^^^ «^nd ia.P« 
^c> !*.««*> *" ^r. and with » 

«««^o««^^ J^^tcidied modu 
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all thoughts of seZ/l which, in proportioi. 
they intrude, will not fail to diminish the efie 

§. 4.. 

ji Aniiiu It must be admitted, indeed, that tfaediti^rent 
one^rfe* kinds of Natural delivery of any one individual 
^* ' on different subjects and occasions, various as 
they are, do yet bear a much greater resem- 
blance to each other, than any of them does to 
the Artificial-style usually employed in reading; 
a proof of which is, that a person femiliarly ac- 
quainted with the Speaker, will seldom fail to 
recognise Ais voice, amidst all the variations of 
it, when he is speaking naturally and earnestly; 
though it will often happen that, if he have 
never before heard him read, he will be at a 
loss, when he happens accidentally to hear 
vrithout seeing him, to know who it is that is 
reading; so widely does the artificial cadence and 
intonation differ iu many instances from the 
natural. And a consequence of this is, that 

tbeNatural-manner, however perfect, however 

exactly accommodated to the subject, place, 
and occasion, will, even when these are the 
n^ost solemn, i„ some degree remind the hearera 
^f the tone pf conversation ; amidst all the 
atflference. that will exist, tAis "ne point tf 
re^mblance, that of the delivery being Z^ 
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and onstudiW, wiVi 6^ ''^Z'^'JZ ' 
to sirike then,. ^''^'^^ .'^^^ ^^^ 
will perceive at ona^> ^"^ jSfBturBl 
a. little accustomed to it"= thins 
tbere is not necessarily an J' ^^ 
iiMjecoroos /a it ; but that, on ^^ 
conveys the idea. of the speaker . 
'" 1^- h is his 

impressed with that whicn *=» ^ 

ness. But, for a time, aaany ^' 
to find fault with such a k»"^ 
and, in particular, to conop'a*" o 
a. want of respect for the audien 
while this disadvantage continue/ 
tbis kind may be assured that t 
delivers is much more forcibly ? 
on those who censvire bis style 
than it cov»\d be \n the other wa 
A discourse delivered in thi/ 
known to elicit ll»e remark, fi 
lower orders, w\io had never 1 
to any thing of tVve ^^«^' ***^' ' 
lent sermon, atiA a^ "^^^ ^""^^ 
been Jt,^e«cfced •" » ''^''^"^^ , 
have bee^ ^exv s^^^^^'^^**'"^ 1 
had h^ -^P^eA^V-^:;^ 
latod >-V.i^e/H •,, V^^*' 
would Ha>.^ ^dTn\.e^^t.Vv 
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P«Tlf» 



^VlThich of tbe fcwo obj«5t8 aught to be pre^ 
ferred by a Christian Minister, on Ckristiarr 
^riifciples, is ar question, not hard to decide, 
but foreign to the present discussioa: it jy im- 
portant, however, to remaf^k, tb-dt an Orator is 
bound, as such, not merely on moral, but, if 
5uch an expression may be usefd, on rhetorical 
principles, to be mainly, and indeed exclusively, 
jutent on carryrng- his poini; not, on gaining 
approbation, or even avoiding censure, except 
^th a view to that point. He shoiiM, as it 
,^^i^ere, adopt as a motto, the reply ci Themisto- 
^les to the Spartan commander, Eurybiades, 
^\\o lifted his staff to chastise the earnestnesf 
^^ith which bis own opinion was controverted ; 
^^ Strike^ but hear me.^^ 

1 would not, indeed undertake to maintftifi 

/^|ike Quinctilian) that no one can be a» Orator 

^XiO is not a virtuous man ; but there certainly 

^^ a kind of moral excellence ittipKed in tliat 

^0unciation of all efltert after display,— in that 

^i^etfulness of self, ^^hich is absolutely neces- 

^|.y, both in the manner of writing wid in the 
^^livery, to give the full force to what is said. 

pesi*^^ ^^ ^^^onvenience jost mentioned,— 
the cens*^^^^' which the proposed style of elo* 
cation ^^" ^^ ^^"^^^^ ^o, from perhaps the ma- 



j^^ or hearers, till tbe. 
«<>*«« what accustomea to " 
also ought to be memione 
perhaps, would reckon fo 
<a>sa<JvantAges of it ; that 
no <i^appifohation is incui 
l>estow6a, ^except hy ol 
truly IS^atural r>elivery : 
nnore perfect it is, the n 
from itself, to the argu 
aeliverecl, the attention o 
»tu€Jiovisly directing thei 
utterance, ^with a design 
The credit, on the coni 
fine elocdtion, is to be c 
of a. -v^ry xnoderate shai 
th-e ^^f>ens^ also, inevi 
force of wliat is said. 

§. 

0>r&^ irfc<20»^'venietice, v 

perien<3^cl l:>y «»■ person 

lon^ siescjustomed to the 

gins t^o atflopt tbe Nati 

likely svMfl<flenly to feel a 

ana, as it: is frequently 

tion, to -«?vl:»ich he had 

tively a stranger. He 

new sicvtatiion, standin, 



^^ ^'^^^ghts '^"^ short rft "^'"■''44 
'*"» 'o hav^"^- but a,?' *°»S'W»» 

r.^"-'o one ^T , ^'''^^e/f y^"''' ^i» c..^ 

^ery chang:e of ^'^^^ssarv f T°'' ^''^'^ ^^'«- 

causes of it ^^^ ^?'^'^Wnco Jr^i'^"^^ *»y ^^« 
attentively Con^.-^^^^'oi^ I C^ '^^ ^ore, if the 
pr^ssion this n,anl''^^> i^o^, !!-^"f «««ded) be 
be wii] be Jik^i^, J^'- i« //tey^^"'''' S^'-^ater M- 

^0^ speaker has to 
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^**-uggle against, so he mav i 
«^c»ilar effect. ^ ' 

-A.fter all, however, the ^i 
^^^^'^P^^^^ly the same. A. oor 
^r<^xxi writing, and one acti^isill , 
^^^ill always produce feeVitigs, 
^*^^^ ^^^ speaker, con«\derah 
^^■^ ^^^ supposition of their be 
^*^^ sarne, and delivered so gz . 
^"^^^^^^3 that-hy the ear alone n 
^^^ detected z st\U the avidie i 
^■^^ly affected, according tc 
'^'^^'t the words ottered, are, t i 
<^o^i=^^n sind V>efbre the speate 
«?<i^i::iscioi:isness of this will pro I 
ix:i^" eflfect on the mind of 
^%^v^-r^ IrViis not: so, atiy one wl: i 
<^^m:ft sp^ak Qas many can^ flue 
i^riM privstt^ <ionx''ersation, wot 
^^lifflcruilt^^ in saying the san 
1-^y^-^ c^or^^i-^ga^tion, than in 

And here it n»ay be won 



Ifectly suitable to e certain auaience, jei 
it extremely difficult to address to thnt audience 
the very same w^ords, in the same manner; and 
is, in many instances^ either completely struck 
cjiumb» or greatly embarrassed, when heattemp^^ 
it**. It cannot be from any superior deference 
which he thinks it right to feel for their jWg- 
ment; for it will often happen that the single 
friend, to whom he is able to speak flt/entiy^ 
shall be one wI)ose good opinion he mote 
values, and to whose wisdom he is more dV«^ 
posed to look up, than of alJ the others toge- 
ther. The speaker may even feel that he him- 
self has a decided and ack now/edged superiority 
over every one of the audience; end that he 
should not be the least abashed in addressing 
any two or three of them, sepamtely ; yet stiU 
all of them, collectively, will often iospire him 
with a kind of dread. 
^".rftj Closely allied in its causes with the pheoo- 

excitement ^^^„^n Tn**^^^--!- - ' 

produced ia iTienon 1 am considering, is rhat other curious 
"•^'^-- fact, that the very same sentiments expressed 
in the same manner, will often have a ftr more 
powerful effect on a large audience, than they 

" ^^''' P""""' ^'^ ^"^ ^«"«'««- with the fact, as harrfjy 
,a have ever con.id.recl that it requires explaaatiao : bj 
attentive co^^.deration «hew, it to he a very curiou,, a. 



C-.,. XII. §. 7. ^^ ^^^^ 

would lis^ve o« a«y one 
p>ersor»s, s^f^araitLely. 1'ht 

true or all laraen, ^vbich i 
nians, tliat: tJraey were li 
Clock, is xx-kOT-^ e^etsil^r <I river 
-A-notVi^r T-^nrk«irlcab»le cii 
"vvitH tb^ "fSor^iigfoing, is th< 
of tb<e st3^l4S -wliicslri is su 

of t:h^ is^cxik^ persons. A 

9.S less ai.c:c=&.ix-ai^^9 Icind of] 

efcl>l6 £ii3<l ad^^-isafele, in s 

ek.bl'G nvirjrfcl^er i sis Jurist 

sp>e£ils.ins <>*" tl:»e €^r-aphic 

the fc>i-imer» sviited to tl 

public si>eaki«s l>e*5c»rea 

he in^enio«sl>r compare 

stvles o*" i>ai«ti«g ? the 

soe«e-p«i«t:i«s, *?- -f; 
to«<=l^«« ^^^ "^^^""^tie 
^^ <31oe« «ot:, however, 

«• Hhetor 
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§. s. 

Vie. ' The solution of them -will be found by at- 
""T^to lention to a very curious and complex play of 
rcBexsym- gympatbi^s Mrhich takes place in a feije as- 
^ sembly ; ^"^» (within certain limits,} the more, 

in proportion to its numbers. First, it is to be 
observed that we are 'disposed to sympathize 
with any emotion which ive believe to exist in 
the mind of any one present ; and hence, if we 
are at the same time otherwise disposed to feel 
that emotion, such disposition is in consequence 
heightened. In the next place, we not only 
ourselves feel this tendency, but we are sensible 
that others do the same ; and thus, we sym- 
pathize not only with the other emotions of the 
rest, but also, with their sympathy towards 
us. Any emotion accordingly which we feel, 
is still further heightened by the knowledge 
that there are others present who not only fee! 
the same, but feel it the more strongly in con- 
sequence of their sympathy with ourselves. 
I^astlj., we are sensible that those around us 
sympathize not only with ourselves, but with 
€JBch other also ; and as we enter into this 
heightened feeling of theirs likewise, the stimulus 
ta our own minds is thereby still further in- 

Th^ case of tKo r ?• ^ , . 

"^ ^ne Ludicrous affords the most 
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oV>vious illustration of these ] 
<2»rcumstance that the effect 
Of>en and palpable. If any ' 
<x:curs, a maij /s disposeiS, I 
*l»e thing- itee/^ to laugh : 
any one e/se- is known to b( 
thinks likely to be diverted -w 
trfeat other should not know 
the first; but much more sti 
it ; because his companion i 
sympathy with his own < 
that of the other : and fxic 
<*isposition to laugh be incr 
F»resent; because each is th 
all sympathize with each otl 
liimself. It is hardly necess 
«xact correspondence of the i 
explanation. So important, 
operation of the causes here i 
«ny one ever \aug^s when 
or if he does, he wiW find <>« 
it is from a concep*»o" ®^ ^'^^ 

connpanion AwVvotfi ^® *^*"^^ ' 
«musea, Vi^^ ^^ Y)ee« Ptesent 

diverted v,-_^ " \«Aeed, ^ 

^-" -- t^r""''- 1 •^^^^'^^- 



^'^^'^ited 



^umb^'**'®*^ *^ *® increase of soufld ''/ " 

^ irror *^*^ echoes, or of light, by a number of 

h V ^^ **^ ''^^ ^^^ **^ ^ ^''^"P of firebrands, 

^^*^ MA ^****^** would speedily have gone out if 

Ijioded separately, but which, when tbrown 

tc^^, help to kindle each other. 

1 he application of what has been widtotbe 

case before us, is sufficiently obvious. The 

speaker who is addressing a large assembly, 

l^oows that each of them sympathizes both 

v„itb bis own anxiety to acquit himself well, 

^od also with the same feeling in the minds 

^f the rest. He knows also, that every slip he 

oa3y be guilty of. that may tend to excite 

ridicule, p,ty. disgust, &c. makes the stronger 

irnpressipo on each of the he^i^rs. from their 

n,utual sympathy, and their consciousness of it. 

This augojents his anxiety. Next, he knows 

T' ^1 ^"^' P""'"S »^'n»*elf, mentally, in 

'*'' ?I^ P*^"^'' syn,pathizes with this 

augmented anxiety ; ^1,5,^ -^ ^ ,^^ ^^ ^^ 

'rttr^ r^'-^her. And if he becomes at 
^,1 embarrassed, the knowlec^e that there a,. 
so many to sy„„p^^j^.^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

barrassment.but also with each other's feelings, 

• Hence it U that sA,^ ^ 
-rlr ti>*. J- ^ persons are, as is matter of common 

,-«fO*'*» ^"® more distrc^- i , , . 

\^v with thn.. J^^""^*^^ by this infirmity when w c/^ih- 
_^oy witn those who are «,,k- * 
" ^^ subject to the same. 
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«>" *^« I>«^«-<?e>ption of it, he 
c^onri.M&ion to elie utmost. 
"'-■-'**^ sarr^e <?auyses will fi 

ea^il3^, «»»<J "ooFie powerfuH 
wa^^-^^^Vs^^afe- -- tlxejjr inflame ej , 
s^^ «fa I>a<-t«3^» ancf mutual c i 
-A-x»«J F&e-nG^ it is that a boJ< ■ 
is suit£it>l^ t:o such an a 
■wliicsfa, ir> tlie closet, mig 
g1a.n<::4^ 1:<en€i to excite awe, i 
tion, o*" an^' other such 
;wrou]<J, o«3 a OTOtneijt's cc 
extravagr»"*^» 'May be ve 
^g^otxi^^tc^ style ; because 1 
reflection could take pla , 

mine], lie ^vfroulfj be avtrare i 
bim syaap^t:hized in that 
vvould tHiis become so mi 
preclude, i« a g^reat fiegre 
counteracting^ sentiment. 

If one could suppose s 
a speaker, C^'ms^^^a^^^ 
addressingr « multitude, ea< 
himself to be the so/e heat 
little or no enpbarraasment ■ 

much more sober, calm, 
UngUBge v^ovld be adapter 
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PABT l^' 



;r'- ' the delivery 

ijo-^/^r a written oomposition ---f^;7 (,Houg^ 

ou. Wer ^jjh real extemporary speaking, I ^g^j 

ru"»W has been said, it may approach i"^^**"' game 

c'i!,r to such an eflFect,) is explained «"^ ^re 

principle. Besides that the audience ^^ 

^ure that the thoughts they hear express^ ^_^^ 

«be genuine emanation of the speaker 

,^t the moment, their attention and intere 

^ u with one 

^Vie more excited by their synapatny ^' 

,^^hom they perceive to be carried forward s 
.»-_V his own unaided and unretnitted elio 
^^^ithout having any book to refer to: they 
-^iiji as a swimmer supported by his own con- 
*ant exertions ; and in every such case, irt'^ 
^^t be well accomplished, the surmounmg V 
^fte difficulty afFords great gratification; espe- 
cially to those who are conscious that m 
^^uW not do the same. And one proof, that 
ft of the pleasure conveyed does arise from 
Jjjjg source, is, that as the spectators o/'a" 
^^Ijibition of supposed unusual skill in swim- 
ming' '"'o"^** instantly n^ithdraw mostoftbeir 
ioter«»' «"•* admiration, if the3r perceived tm 
tbe P«'^°''™^^ ^»s supported t>jr corks, or the 
nue; so would the feelings alter of the hearers 
^^ a supposed extemporaneous discourse, a* 



*fcat the orator had it 



J^HG W^yr In which 

veii,ences of both kinds 
1>G avoided, is evident 
alreadjr sa id . Il^et hoth t 
and the Iteacaer of his 
to avoid^ as fUr as possi 
earnestljr fixing^ the xnir 
is delivered i and the.on 
ejmbarrassnoent >vViich a 
%vh^t opinion th^. heai 
virhile th^ . otVier will 
becavis^ ti^ a.c::tvia.lly «e;«\ 
ments, x^ot: indeed whic 
in his o^wi:^ rr^ind^ /but, 
j^rcsGT^^ to, a"ftd occupy 

CHAJ 

i 

the r«o«a« of ^l°*="tioj, I 
that V»e who endeav^^^ 
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a growing reluctance to the delivery, as his 
own, of any but his own compositions. Doc- 
trines, indeed, and arguments he will free^^ 
borrow ; but he v%rill be led to compose his o^^^^^ 
discourses, from finding that he cannot deliver 
those of another to his own satisfaction, without 
laboriously studying- them, as an actor does bis 
part, so as to mafc^ them, in some measure, fa/s 
own. And with this view, he will generally 
find it advisable to introduce many alterations 
in the expression, not with any thought ot 
improving the style, absolutely^ but only with 
a view to his own fl^Ziz^ar^^ And indeed, even 
his own previous compositions, he will be led to 
alter, almost as much, in point of expression, y 

in order to accommodate them to the Natural 
manner of delivery *. Much that would please 
in the closet, — much of the Graphic style 
described hy Aristotle, wWl be laid aside for 
the Agonistic; — for a style somevfh^X more 
blunt and homely, — more simple anc7, appa- 
rently^ unstudied in its structure, and, at the 
sanne time, more daringly energetic. And if 
again he is desirous of Gtting his discourses 

t lo many instances accordingly, the perusal of a manu- 
8cript sermon would afford, from the observation of its style, 
a tolerably good ground of conjecture as to the author's 
cus1:omary elocution. 



o:^ :Ex.ocuTioiif. 
*-^r the. pr^s^, v»« ^,,1 ^„^.^ 



«iis F>r^<=«-ss, a«cJ alter the style a 
-^ ^^^^r^j s^^^n^o^x-r&atier, on th< 
^"^/^**^ tlnis ii^csoKivenience, and tl 
"*'^**1 t»^ ^l>1^ mo p» reach anotb 
■:>«arl3^ a» -wrell as his own ; and 
OVV13 to trtft^ p>r-^rss, -v^rthoot the & 
^r^at y>r'^p>£irsa.'tior» r but he will 
^d'v^i^t:^^^^ «fct tl^^ ci3Cp>e«se of moi 
forc:^ "v^irtBitrlr* xxiig-titr have been 
sentiarxsentzs m3t;l:er«scl "- And he 
ri^fat t:cr <30«:xi i^lsfci »* that his diae( 
x>^pl^t:^ p»^«-faai>s ^vitl* good sense 
elotjuence-, are received with lang 
that *x»a«3r are seduced from their 
his tea<=t.i«S-, l>3^ the vapid rant 
fa«ati<=- JV««<c^fa ^r these evils m 

ex«ec=t:ed, a«:-^r «.«, fo rema.o : b, 
eri^ t.iK«:self-« ^«irx=ha„ceford,m 
S^" K.^ «ao^» Jiasti<=es to his own 

u n less ^ ._, -J e:xhortation8, by s 

^^,»K»«^iw^lie«"® an aueedote 

- I l»a.-^« *^^^^^ t>y *^ aivine,«Ho«risi 

^<st.oMr l:>«s»«»S" ^ ^xttotio** «<> ^''" you gaj 

^^ l>« «ull ^*=****^^;„« ; wbile the, h,. 
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in the only effectual way, to the hearts of bis 
hearers ; that is, as uttered naturally /ro»> '"' 
own '. 



~™JI\^'*'l*''Jf*^«« »»«" laid down may help to expW" « 
remarkable feet which is usually attributed ta oAettou 

>eal ««r^^ P«-«acher8, not superior in pious and «nce» 

to men Jn^f ''"' '^^ ^---^' ^^ ^-^ -'«' ^""^ '" '"'*' 
frequentl listened to with comparative apathy, are 

though an*"**?*****'®** *» » P^o^ <»' ""P*""'" *^<^«*"'*'' 
travagant** *^**®'*'^® tarnished by barbarism, and ex- 

not from "'^***'®"*«n»- But may not such eflFects result, 
from the in^^ ^^^^^or powers in the preacher, but merely; 
less import ""***' *»«auty and sublimity, and the measure- 
replied, does n*"^ °^ *^*® subject? Why then, it may be 
very same, p^^^ '^® ***^®'^ preacher, whose subject is the 
cause he in b ° a*'^ ^^'^ *'^"® effect?- The answer is, be- 
cadence of re^d" -'*'^'***''*'^ '"' ^® ^^^^^"^ measured 
men are ^a^il' "*f ' ^* ****' **"^y *" »**®^^ ^"'"' *"*' '* *''** 
a subject so ^"* 7^ **^customed to: Religion itself also, is 
to the ear,)"^^ "**■' *«» a certain sense, (familiar, that is, 

think little abou ^^ **^ '^'^'®' ^^^^ *** ^^"^ ^^** *'"'"' *"* 
roused, and i^t *** ^®' t>nt the attention be thoroughly 
and that subjec ^^'^^ ^^^d on such a stupendous subject, 
emotion. A.n^^ ***®*' *»" produce the most oTe/poi»«ri»^ 
but, perhaps^ eve"***' **"^^ Unaffected earnestness of manner,, 
ridiculous extrav** *'*" "aore, any uncouth oddity, anrf cr«fl 
have the eff^^^ *fi:*»-nce, will b the stimulus of novelty, 
ordinary lethargy**' **»«* rousing the bearers from thefr 
eloquence, ^-ij J ■'' So tj^ «* ^|,er of little or no teal 

effecte of the .> '**®'in»e« "^"^^^ - s«fc,ect, produce the 

^^^'«-t eir** "' bV merel,^»<^*' 






from the ^iew« h^re J 



denanatior, of-^ alT"*" 
sehooUbc^y^ , ^ pr^etioc 

/^«"n& youths for publ 
It is to be condemn 
the foregoing principl 
merely, hut ahsolutel^ 
to that ohject. Ti^he 

opinion ^will, douhtles 
C€>T^^i^e^^9c^ ^with the f 
ixiending^ is alnaost to< 
c>n. I«^ a.i:iy one vi lio 

H>eli^v^^r3r cie^sirabJe, it 
ahstJirdity to think ofi\ 
that ^?vhic^h is the most 
thei-^ is 9 2is is evident 
^urnnoi-mt^d, even bye 



IbiGSLir^T'^ (often, even 6y the € 
stivle &:Kxd deliirery,) to atte 
oa.x^ T^c€X,ZZ2/ a.t:teDci to nntnovt 
It; ^will jaot €>£ course be st 
T'cco^^n.Tj^cTM^cl the adoption o 
effeot;9 iwliicli ie undoubted 
oi€l«xitctlly» in so/ne^ /s mor 
nai»cl»i«vous consequences t 
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a serious occasion, his own composition^fo';^ 
he can completely succeed in abstracting fli 
mind froin all thoughts of his own voice, ot 
the judgment of the audience on l"S Per- 
formance, &c. and in fixing it on the Matter, 
Occasion, and Place, — on every circumstance 
which ought to give the character to bis elocu- 
tion, — how much must this difficulty be en* 
lianced, when neither the sentiments be is to 
utter, nor the character he is to assume, are his 
own, or even supposed to be so, or anywise 
connected with him ; — ^when neither tbe place, 
the occasion, nor the audience, which are 
actvtally present^ have any thing to do with 
the substance of what is said. It is therefore 
almost inevitable, that he will studiously form 
to himself an Artificial manner^; which, espe- 
cially if he succeed in it, will probably cling to 
him through life, even when he is delivering his 
own compositions on real occasions. The very 
best that can be expected, is, that he should 

, Some have used the expression of "a cowcioM manner," 
to denote that which results, either in convB«ation,-in 
the ordinary actions of life._-„r iu public speaking, from 
the anxious attention which some persons- feel to the 
opinio" the company may form of them;-* cmciovsum 
of being watched and scrutini:^ed i n every word and gestnre, 
together with an extreme anxietj. for apprxAatkm, and 
rfread of censure. 






'^^^^c?oi::i3^ ;an 



aocomp/isfted «c/o^,_p 



Flower of p„«i„^ himself. 
lz>^r«o>„«tes, and of adopting/fo 



^e ^^rJ-*-'^ '"- ''-;;;„;-;i;r' 



r^ l=>-'-^— ^'3-. ^11 the sentiments 
tl^ae <r*Baracter, as to express bin, 
s%3cf^ a j3^i«soti wooJd have done / 
sit:u;at:ion. JFow are Jikeiy to att, 

t:Mc^n 5 l>ui: lie who shali have sr 
GOKni^lisbingr this, will have 
cir-ccAitzous route to bis propose 
object f>e, not ta qualify himsel 
but: to h>G ^blG impressively to r 
on real artcJ importajit occasion 
merits. fie %vi7y ha^'^e been f 

to cB^^ts^v^^-, what^ when the real 
oeed TMot: be assumed, but 
I^iTotliirtgr »^r^ly can be mare 
labouring- to acquire the art 
be, wbat he is nofy and, to / 
not, in order that he may be 
emergency to jyr-^^^n^i to b 
what the occasian itself reqv 
in short, to personcf^^ Aimsef 



* The Barmecide, in tbe Aradi 
himself by setting: ^own l^is gues 
and trying his skill in imitat/z,^ 
actions of eating: and drinking^, ^ 
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Let all 

lid of ®*"«^»e*l recitation therdbi«,-e'^«^ 

*^* .^P^^J^'ng which from its nature must 

^e -anly be artificial, — be carefully avoided, 

l>y one ^hose object is to attain the only truly 

.,^pres8we,^the Natural Delivery. 

It Should be observed, that the censure here 
pronounced on school-recitations, and all exer- 
^ises ot the like nature, relates, exclusively, 
^Q the effect produced on the style of £/oc»/m 
With any other objects that may be proposed, 
the present work has, obviously, no concern. 
iSfor can it be doubted that a femiliarity with 
the purest forms of the Latin and Greek Ian- 
guages, may be greatly promoted by commit- 
ting to memory, and studying, not only to 
understand, but to recite with propriety, the 
best oratmns and plays i„ those languages. 
The familiar knowledge too, and temporary 
adoption, of the characters and sentiments, for 
instance, of Terence's plays, can hardly fail to 
produce a powerful effect on the moral cha- 
racter. it the spectators of a play which 
strongly mterests them are in any deg.ee dis- 
posed (as the Poet expresses it) to "live o'er 
ea^h scene and be what they lihold," much 
^ore may this be expected in the actor, who 
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-. - «--^ «=»-i ve the fullest eflfi 

a«CT^, «>^ he represents. If 

,s rnor ^^^ .^ ^^^^ morality 

^^"^^'"ocr«gin^ «-h exercises 

« «,l.o do wish their sons ( 
. To *»»««^ ^^^^^ of course, nothing 
of '!'««-««*=«» * I roust hope there are 

tbore *r« ^-^' ^ ^,,„,e, and who yet, 
del>r«ca.t« «"^ ^^„„ot but express ^y 
f„ q«««"— ^o C- *»»-> doubt that 

*** "'^^ir^^^*- '" -^r" but stud,i 

P"""*"^ ^3^ ^-""^ "T ^t, the part 
-trivio^ **» ^„d this too, »"*= "' 

aeU--»'«" - ,,^e never f^^^ *''. J""^-^ 
poetxoal J ^^^ ^^„,est Ob , 

P'' Xa io Terence, a» exemplj^ K, 

*** *^*', ir. tbi« country. ^^^ '^ 

^ to say th«" ^-^ that they .^ . V, 



% 



lie. 



Pa^' 



%% 



[e, and ioxc\(i^ 
, the more fcw 
the farther froi 



jrhaps be co^^'^ 
nly in the ca^^ 
lah'fy a man /^r 

for deWwem^ 
ict of one that 
or it may be 

must be, tea 

indeed really 
ment, all that 
r, no disguise 
istinct effort, 
, with the air 
Taming each 

learn to do 

lides, MAKAPI- 
r ZHAOYMEN 

offence by these 
IT suppression, 
it receive one : 

Q the hands of 
to witness the 
their sons are 
deciiuon of the 




0«^^. XV. $. *a, <3^ lELOCUTION. 

tihis^ it: i-nay l>^ sstid^ practice is req 

^"<^l* I>racit:io:^3 ir^d^^<^ as that of ordic 

*"ecrit:at:iom:is^ ^whic^ln \\sl& a directly cor 

^E?i^<^y i l>uit: ^uicrlr^ a.s anight be adopi 

|3riEXc^if>l^^ cfcl:>o^v^ IsiicJ down. And 

adrx^itrti^cS^ ^incJ^^d tVie remark hai 

cjueixtly rx^ades iirx t:ho foregoing pag< 

l:ask of himn ^w^ho delivers a writtei 

is -v^ery ciiflFfe:K-eint: iVora that of the t 

p^orai-^r spe^aVc^*-^ supposing the objec 

duce at: all a sinailar eflFect. For 

/i>rr«erl3^ ol^served, ^hat has been 

trhe JSr^^^^^^^ I>«livory,isthatwhic 

^ ^ ^i^ ^^^^^TK^^r alone; and is f 

^«^ho *»" *- ^^ attain the delive' 

\>^rdr^ t* « "« - ,^u,t make 

-«^^*=*=*V^ e:^F<>r*; so *** withdraw 

o:on«^i"*^^* ^ucjlieci modulation o 

on 13^ tfrona s tVmat be is reac 

.^er»l ^'^It^ r»aal«^^ it tho'-ougf 
»i<:>K»» »** — tat^^ra"*^^- And 

„»o>"^^"^ *^ -. ir^ doing this h 
V>*=»«*5n^ ^^^ . i„<3eed ' hav 



*'^*- ^•^Pposf'"^ «' schools ^''"^^^-'« 

ft>r Jnstaoce ^ °^ deliver ' c^"** ''''•'' '^'^ 

natural, the if ° *^^ 3^«*, "! "^*"''' "'''«' 
a manner, ,^ ^^.'■"«'' i^»Q,seJf ,'''''°^'^*''^« 
because he i^ "^' Wholly ^^^Z ^^ ''""'"S^'" 
^ory, what L'^"^'"^. ^ r^^^^'^' >• «ot merely 
extempore .__ '^ ^ndeav F^^'^'S from me- 
compositionT''°'' ^^^in "^"""^ ^° ""'^' >« « 
fictitious; j,'^ another's,* ^^""^-^ ''^^^"se the 
situatiou,'a„/' ^^<^ause' ^u^ ^''^ <^'>cumstaDces 
been his o^n "''"''curnsta ''^'"Positioi), the 
^«^ e/''i'> o^;, , ^ School r^'\^''«^'^«'''''«^e 
on which he i,, ^^Press l^- •'^ ^ ''^'"'"''' 

those topics foC«^- to decia'r^" ''' '''''' . 
™'"d- And th^ ''^ Part J][\^^»seasyet 
qualify hi«, ^^^^^ the object """'' ""^ ^" 

s'ons, his OH^n "^^^'^erio' ^' f°P°««<^. viz. to 
compositions. ' °'- **.c>5^,^ ^ ^" ^^^ <^- 
shall have anti ''^^e K '''^*' **'""e» 

died elocution '"'"'^fed, ^J^"" *^^^^ated ; and we 
n-*-' n.odr':;hat ^^^-P^ed 6^ a stu- 
occasions. ^^ ^^Pres„n ?^ ^^" ^'* """^ 

However ^ ^'"""^^^ *>« «"<^fa 

^ver serv;« 

is none I tu- . ^^b/e n- . 

''^ that ^Sr'^« «ay be, the,. 
not do more barm 



e£»a n eroocJ ^ except the prac 
o» r^al occasions, or on s 
<^<=>^^<:^^i v-^ and Gnterinto^e 
all^y- fajs <r>wn, or at Jeas 
r^^^MJMr&Iiy htavG uttered on 
t:h^ Sorhool-boj^ be iimite< 
c^onap^ositricns of his own, 
sii^cJ trhiat: too, compositic 
trask oia a. g-iven subject, I 
siotJ i j:it:€^J*cst:ingr to a yout i 
e. g-- o£* some recent occ 
s^^sfrerxift <:>f practicG migl 
^vhich would prove bGiid 
Sucjh ^jasTcrcises as these 
but o scrrjr display^ in < 
l-^3>ixjary declamations, 
ciinistarioo-*^ o/* annual 
much Zttskt is attractive t< 
Scholars ; and it is ea.* 
vi^ho wish to bGlievG iU ' 

destined hereafter to sp^ 
tice of JXiaking^ public s 
great p'^ins to deliver th 
beneficial exercise. 

§- 
The last circutnstam 
rlie results of the mc 
mended, is. that the sp 
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easier, in this Natural manner, to , 

^ard: he will be heard, that is, mucliiDore 
distinctly, — at a greater distance, — andwitiiiM 
Jess exertion and fatig^ue to bimse/f. 1\k\% 
the more necessary to be naentioned, because it 
is a common, if not a prevailing opiaion,tbt 
the reverse of this is the fact, Tiierearenota 
lew who assign as a reason for their adoption of 
a certain unnatural tone and measured cadeoce, 
that It IS necessary, in order to be heard 6js 
lar^e congregation. But though such an arti- 
fical vo.ce and utterance will often appear to 
produce a louder sound, (which is the circum- 
stance that probably deceives such per^ns,) 
yet a natura^ voice and delivery, provided it 6e 

"2 low? \ ^ '""" '"*^°"-<J' --^ -y even 
This inl ° . ": '"*^" "--^ -- -' hand, will 
The onTv d"^ "'^ "' " "^"^^ greater distloce 

Iperiencr'^l-T^^ °^ '"^^ "-^ ^e sought 
m experience ; which will n«f fo.i ♦ • 

of the truth of it anv J . ° *'°''''"'''' 

the trial. ' "^ '"''^ ^'h^ ^^'^ ^'riy «9ake 

The requisite detrrei:* ^*- i ^ 
obtained, conform bj ^<>«dness will be best 

r«culcated, not by^hfn JT^i" ^k' T""'**'^' ^""^ 
by /.o*m^ at the n,ost ^^ ^boutthe voice, but 
and addressing on"s lef^ ,f ' '"""' 

The voice rises sponi^I T'''^ '° '''"• 

speaking to a pei^orwCT^'^' "''" "' "^ 
r r wno IS not very near. 



^ ^^ «*^oulcJ bo added, th; 

tf^^ ^«^«^«^-sr* Of t/,e sound. 
«^^^, and e^f>ecia//j. Oil tb " 

"Tfaat: rfae orgrans of^ i 
8t:i-ain6ci and fttig^ued b 
^whicrti trakes l^lskce in reaJ 
o^t^^JT, (besides that it is 
pec^tred, #ap ja^^io^i^) is evidc I 
enc^. .An extemporary 

be nr^uK^h Igss exhausted i 

elabor^mt:^ rGcitGr (tbougl 
yvill hM^9 in one. Even 
w^^eBciin^ stloxid is so mu^ 
that: of conversation 9 tl 
lrecjuentl3^ unah/e to con 
an Iiour ^^v-itiiout o^reat ej 
they maj^ /fee/ no incor 
^^iritb ffe'iv' or no pauses, 
for jnore than double th 

§- 

^ Ue then who shall * 
Natural manner, thougJ 
with considerable ditJ 
tnents, vf^'H not be w; 
vantages, in the cour 

will ^ «* ^^^^' '"^^^ 



]l but 



degree than anotherTo^emotioo^f basWui 
ness; but it will be more speedily and mor<? 
coiTiT>leteIy Bubdiied : the very system pursued, 
since it forbids ail thotights of J^//^ striking at 
the root of the evil. He will, indeed, on the 
outset, incur censure, not only critical 
itioral ; — he will be t>lamed for usirig^ a coi 
^«!«/ delivery ; and the censure will %'eiy I'keiy 
|)e, as far as relates to his earliest eiTbrts, Dot 
^vholly undeserved ; for Ills manner setV/ pro^- 
l:»ably at first too much resemble that of coii- 
vers.ition, though of serious and earnest con- 
versation : but by perseverance he may be sure 
of avoiding deserved, and of mitigating, and 
ultimately overcoming, undeserved, censure- 
He will, indeed, never be praised for a *' very 
fine delivery ;" but his matter will not Jose the 
3pprobation it may deserve; as he wiil be the 
,„ore sure of being heard and attended to. He 
v^ill not indeed, meet with many who can be 
regarded as models of the Natural manner; and 
those he does meet with, he will be precluded, 
by t^^ ^^ty^re of the system, from minutely 
imitating ; but he will have the advaotag-e of 
carry'"S within hiin an Ir^fa/M/e Guide, as 



long 



" >J tur ^"fetul to follow the suggestions 

of ^^ ^.' abstaining from all thoughts re- 

^»'^'''ll5 T V" ""'^»''^"<^^» and fixing his ,niod 
intently on the business he is engaged in. 






I 



Cbap.IV. §. 5. OF ELOCUTION". 

And thoug^ti he must not e:ycpGcl: 
perfection a.t once, be may |>^ assL 
while he steadily adheres to this p>lar 
the right road to it ; instead of becsona 
the other plan, more and more arti 
longer he studies. And every aci 
makes will produce a proportional 
will give him more and nnore of tt»a 
the attention, the understanding, and tt 
of the audience, which no studied n 
can ever attain. Others indeed ma: 
successful in escaping censure, and 
admiration ; but be wiU fer more «nr, 
in respect of tbe proper object of t\ 
which is, <o carri, his potnt. 

Much neea not be ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
Action, wbiob i« -^.^;"^,.« xb- CO, 

it is bardly to V>e T^c^ 

Orator's art- ^eetx^* ^^^^ ^^rs 

wben sx>e«^^^«S ^^^,«^ t:o be,^^^ ^3,, 

fui «--^^?:""\"dt:> tv.« s-«-f^e.^o^o. 
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(for it certainly is z, formed habit,) of keeping 
themselves quite still, or. nearly, so, when 
speaking. This is supposed to be, and perhaps 
is, the more rational and dignified way of 
speaking: but so strong is the tendency to 
indicate vehement internal emotion by some 
kind of outward gesture, that those who do not 
encourage or allow themselves in any, frequently 
&U unconsciously into some awkward trick of 
swinging the body\ folding a paper, twisting a 
string, or the like. But when any one is 
reading, or even speaking, in the Artificial 
manner, there is little or nothing of this ten- 
dency ; precisely, because the mind is not oc- 
cupied by that strong internal emotion which 
Why action occasions it. And the prevalence of this (the 

isgeDerally ^ 

disiised. artincial) manner may reasonably be conjectured 
to have led to the disuse of all gesticulation, 
even in extemporary speakers ; because if any 
one, whose delivery is artificial, does use action, 
it will of course be, like his voice, studied and 
artificial; and savouring still more of disgusting 
affectation, from the circumstance that it evi- 

^ Of one of the anciem Roman Orators it was satirically 
remarked, (on account of his having this habit^) that he 
must have learned to speak in a boat. Of some' other 
Orators, whose favourite action is rising on tiptoe, it would 
perhaps have been said, that they had been accustomed to 
address their audience over a high wall 



dently «ight l>o entirely omitt^^ o ^ 

the practice oame to be general I J ^^ *^ 
and exploded. n^i^ll^r ^i,^ , 

It need onlj. be obserred. that. i„ o< 
with fhe principles maintained throue 
«ook, no car-^ should, in any case, l>e 
use graceful or appropriate action ; 
not perfectly unstudied, will always ' I 
**een just remarked) intolerable. b i 

one spontaneously falls into any ^es 
are unbecoming, care should th&9» t>. | 
break the habit ^ and that, not only- 
speaking, but on all occasions. Tli 
deed, is the same With utterance -; i i 
has, in cdncinaon discourse, an in<flis i 
tating, dialectic, or otherwise faviltj i 
his Natural manner cettamly is nc 
shoi;ild adopt in ^ulolic speaking % bu 
endeavour, by care, to tetnedy tine 
in public ai^eaWmg on\y, >t>^^ '*" ?" 
versation also. A.nd so «Vao, w»tb 

It \s ^^ ^* 

attitudes- ark<5L gest-ores. v^ ^^ 

principally, \^ «c*t exo\A^«vve\y^ ^^^^ 
of ar» ititelligent: ^v\enA wiA^^ 



ohoflW"- 
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If, again, any one fiods himself naturally and 
spontaneously led to use, in speaking, a mode- \ 
rate degree of action, w^hich he finds ftom the i 
observation of others not to be ungraceful or 1 
inappropriate, there is no reason that he should 
study to repress this tendency. 

§. G. 

Action n«- ^^ ^^^^ ^6 inconsistent with the PVy^^^^^ 
S^^jfe'^'just laid down, to deliver any f^'^^^ejf for 
word.. gesture : because the observance of eve„ (j,e 
best conceivable precepts, would, by de^-fi^^ 
the natural appearance, be fatal to the/f-^cti 
but there is a remark, which is worthy ^^ ^^tea^ \ 
tion, from the illustration it affords of tYms, 
erroneousness, in detail, as welJ as in vmc\^\&, 
of the ordinary systems of instruction in this 
point. Boys are generally taught to employ 
the prescribed action either after, or during the 
utterance of the words it is to enforce. The 
best and most appropriate action, must, from 
this circumstance alone, necessarily appear a 
feeble afFectation.. 1^ suggests the idea of a 
person speaking to those who do not fully 
understand the lana-uao*. j . x. • 

^r.u: *u ^"^8e> and striving by signs 

to explain the meanino- ^e u . u u \ r. 
saying. The very "I"^, "^ ''^'' l'!"'' '^^ 

at the proper, that iT tlf ,' ''f ' 'T% 
- ^ mirrk* i_ ' ^"^ naturaL point of 

• ""°*' ""«"' '**'"« have added greati/» Ae 



Chap. IV. $. 4t. O^ ^^'OCl/rxoiV 

effect; viz. had \t preced^a ^omevv 
terance of the words. T'Jka^ i^ 
natural order of action. An emot: 
gling for utterance, produces a t:et7 
bodily gesture, to express that err 
quickly than Tovar^ds can be framed 
follow, as soon as they ccit^ be sp^ 
this being always the case ^with a. ? 
unstudied speaker, this mode of* 
action foremost, gives (if it be otlme 
priate) the appearance of earnt 
actually present in the mind. A.n 
of this natural order wou\d alor^e 
lo convert the action of DemostV 
into unsuccessful axid r\d\cu\ous n 

- FormcLt ^r^im, ISTct^r-cL prius nos int^s o 
P^M^ ^jff^^r^t ^rUm.i r^ot^s xnterpret ^^ 



/ 



ENDl 



JFViere 88, [A]. 
■*♦--•• 'ftlm^:i:»^ i» WL distinction to 
^«939Mz^«c^4k2 aac^d. ^Irmc^ vnex^ly improbal 
^uiral ^^mrhk^VL 't;1m^r«r^ is some assignabi 
^^ent;s -fc&kLxn^ ^pl^^'C^^^ ^^^ described,- 
sexmt^^d £fe.s a^crfci^vm^ ^cox^t^Yvury to the ch 
or* tuo^ lm«:&xK&^Exm TC^SL^xJLwr^ ua. general; as 
1:>:K*oiiJi^^li'fc ^^P ^^ ease. It 
l3u1; the narrow 
Im^irolx&G casually does) 
^ is-|ji.<?1:m -^wrisdom, fortiti 
^l^^ l^^st; instructors 
-^pv^itliout the ai 
?«mc5e- ^^^ t^® ^^ 

grxm^d ^hy things 

^^>^pt: that the at?< 

j^^x-c> meets, in hifi 

i^-tlm *l»o very person 

J. service, and w I 

«:^x^c7^ of intelligence 

^ xM7^ mxieet him as v i 

t^b^t there is n< 

irired from a wn I 







ib^ 



*"'" ,urn= out .o be "^ "'J^^ the .«« ''.'1 « „ 
""iemlo-"- °n "»'<r Tbe h»d « '"» "*!^7«»D tl» 



w.."=- Viad so long =»fo- , „ *jie 

aughxer ^^^ ^^"^,„„, except from^ 

,,,e.e is no reason^ - ^^^^^ ^^„„,, „„e have ^^^ 



.<! -"hie is no reason - ^;. ^^„„,, „„e ha- -;^, 
•i^^^tion of -^-"^r;JeLB^ «««dl as another- ^^^^^ 
alc.^; on one ^rt of the ^ ^^,^ though U.cmo.^^^iU^ 



la be notni«s " " sUo^ked at Ua ^'"1"". .„g U 

''^o^eVr.^-r v.ould be^^ ^^^^ '^''"f flTsb «f 

.ghto;^/,,/.. better -l-t.<ljXU, .y cXa^PJ^- 

«"»^^'^erhaps. best «f ^" °"„,rit in n.any '^^P^*,^ 
«ban, ^,o^ a novel of *?re«t J-" ^^^^ ,„faVO«r«bU 

^h^«^ \, bas acted on a most ""f"*;""" j^^ of forced 
Tdv.'^-^^^-^e of ton>or, broken «" ^ f'^'Jr ^^X^ ^^ ^"^^^^ 
.fter - '\, a sudden reverse of ^-J";;^ * ^,/ repul-v- 
e*evti''»'\ .severing diligence in the m ^^^^,,3 

te ^-'"^iJio middle life, ^itHou any prev^^ ^^,^1, 
t«die^' .^^ ,„y l.ope nf early busmess, ""^ ^^^ „!„., 

I e.-^:f ;. the sLulus of actual --*';° "Jf.^r has 
.f frie^^'^Uery competitor, though every •^""'P _^^^„ 
...triP^ % Jge against him ; this is unnatnra^^ ^^^^^ 
aA-\± .^. .n..ant he is stnpped of hj- 






\M^^^^. in love with, and is conditionally ac-r 
;eet. ^^^tX who is remotely inti.ed to tho. ^^ 
i\^e ve-y ' instant he ha. fulfilled the condmo«s 
..„„. the ' ., „ , ^rson possessed of ^^ __ 



'■ stant he ha. fulfilled the <=«n««7;. ^^^^e^ 
.hen, th- f.„,ily of the person V^^^f "^^^^^^nces. 

.flarria^^' Vnct, and by the concurrence of ^'^'^ _ „ 
tcotn*^^ ^^'i, one of which the chances were enorm^ _^ 



.flarria^^' Vnct, and by the concurrence o, "'^^ ^„s, 
Lcotne^ ^*' one of which the chances were enorm 
^in.t -*"'/ve-in.tated in all his old donmins; «*•» '-^ 



*»rdy improbable. TIk, df3^„„^. 

ui* can, m a fiction, merely im»^— ^7 
are many efe^^ees against it, ^i^o^/^T" 
accident, a singular coincidei^oe, ,^„ 
ordinary, odd, curious, &e.; wher^^. 
m a fiction, would be called unxia.t;ui: 
occurs, (and iBuch things do occur,) 
tural, inexplicable, unaccountable, inc 
thets which are not applied to e^ent;s - 
balance of chances against them."^ ^^ 
xlviii. p. 3S4., 3BS. 



X^ t:l^i» x»ajcvn.eac 






Pa^e 67, CB^- 
**. Analogy <i.oes not mean the slxn 
hilt the similarity, or sam^aess, oC t 
must be more t:V\an t.wo things to gi^c 
there must^.V^e at. least three-, an<l ^» 
four. TbvLs A^ xnay be VOce ^y bvii 
between A. andL IB •. it is axi ab^^^e of 
and it l^LdLs to rr^^xcb ^^^^^^^"""^^^ \^ 
same relatione to "B ^bicb G ^^ ^^ | 

analogy Xf t.lc^« ^^^t ^^^^^^^^^ .^ 
to exi^laiaa ^Imet secoad, "^^ ^^ ^er 
transfei- of x^annto troxn one ot ^^^^ .^ 
known, t^o its. ^^^^^^^^P^"^^^^^^^ xev^^ 
<ronr«sic>r^3 l^xxt. o«. tlc^^_ '"'Tie reWv^ 






i 



r jiature iiia> be strictly aritcUogou^ to one ariothet--^ 
|,^» a certaiu propositu>n xxi9~y be c»Hed the bams of * 
,te«^' '^'^^ proposition is to the system what the basis 
^^ a building. It serves a si oiilar office and purpose: 
J this last relation beiiij^ ^vell known is of use to il- 
trff-*^ the other which YfSLs It^ss known. E- g- The eys- 
f^sls upon it: it is useless to proceed vith the argil- 
t ti'^ ^^"^ *^ ^^1* established : if this were removed^ the 



meoi 



jteJ:*^ 



must fall. The only ca.utions requisite ia the use 
Br. ^j,j^ ^i"*i of analogy are, first, not to proceed to « 
^j^fison of the corresponding terms as they are iutnn- 
\ jjy in themselves or in their own nature, but merely »*• 
, 3j-e i" relatUyn. to the other terms respectively; ai»«I, 

I^Q^j^i-'^'j "ot to presume that because the relation is the 
^ _g o'" similar in one or two points, therefore it is the 
** ^r- similar in all. 
same *^ 
i( I'lie nasT of these errors cannot be committed in the 
instai'*^*^ before us, because the two things are of such 
different natures that they have no one point of resem- 
blance- ^"* ^^^n the first and the third term are not 
only eorre^y^^^'^'^S »« relation, but chance also to be of m 
kindretl nature, or when, from the circumstance of one 
being visih'*-* and the other invisible, their discrepancies do 
not strike «»' ^' often happens that a comparison is pur- 
sued bet^e*^" the things themselves, and this is one cause 
of the prom'scuous use of the terms dmUUude and ana- 
^^^ As f"'' example, when Locke, having once esta- 
blished the comparison, proceeds to talk of Ideas as if they 
^ere reaH^ ^''"'^f* in the mind, or traces in the brain. 

.* It is f*"""! °|>s*^'-ving this tendency in men to i^gard 



uic-f'^'**"!^ °r analogous name'as bringing along- 
h it so"^*"* "^ ***^ *^^e "«ture of the thing it origina//y 
nified, that . r. btewart is led to make the remark mt 



ing, tbougl) it WEksty he e 
phorical nFoard has lost i 
longer excites the primfi 
duced by custom to a f 
secondary sense. He SU| 
in cases ^vebere 'wrojnds han 
iMe, the expedient of var 
>of the same fiubject, as a 
ous and encsroacliing erro: 
I have no doii1>t z and I 
.adTantag;e of the same ki 
Xestament are drai^m fr* 
jects^ as to chedc the pro\ 
ters of religion 9 to attacl 
images so exnployed^ and 
possessing an. xntxxnsio v\ 
with those apix-xtmxal tr\it 
they are nxadLe anloaexv^Veia^' 

^* UVhen. the ^points in 
holds are of secondary \tn 
essential and c»xaracter\st.^ 
_-the analogy \» ott^xi caV 
litnde, ^ \^\^S «Adres«ec 









^^ 



P-^j dement, and intended i-atlieir to adorn and iiJiisir»i^ 
'*^l,^ii to explain. But it would perhaps be better to avoi 
tb*^ name similitude in tViese cases, and to regard them ^— 
bei^^* what they really are, ctT^€iiog^ieSi dthough subsistJOg' 
I *>ointft of inferior moinerit- 
K *« Thus when the swallow is called the herald of siimnier^ 
"^^ a. sbip is said to plough the waves, it is easy to resolve 

(the phrase into the form of axialogj or proportion: th^ 
^^^l|o^ ^s to the summer what the heraJd is to his prince; 
he ariw*^""*'^® his approach. So the action of a ship is to 
the B^^ 7*^^* ^^^ action of a plough is to the land. But. 
tecaiJ^^ ^^ these cases the relation i&faneijul rather thssss. 

Ireuh ^**^^ *^' ^^ consists not in essential pints but in mere 
circuit ®*^^^^^^ ^^ inferior importance, we leave such things 
to the province of taste or amixsement, and no 
man ^^^"^ attempts to reason from them 



considerate 

man ^^^"^ attempts to reason from them, 

^ J nni not of the mind of those speculators/ said Air, 
Burl<^^' ' ^*^^ secna assured that all states have the same 
perio** ^\ infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, that are 
found i^ iiidwiduals. Parallels of this sort rather rurnish 
mmili^^"^*'" ^^ Illustrate or to adorn, than supply anaJojg^ies 
from ^^^^'''^^, ^"^ reason. The oT3Jects which are atteinptca 
to be ^''''^''12^^'^ ^'' analogy are not found in the samo 

classeis *^* existence. Individuals are physical bein|^s 

eomnioii^^^^^^^^^^e not physical but moral essences V 

..^ reiTiarkal.lo example of this kind is that ar^inneor 
^f Topl^<*y;.^^;"^t free^wUl, who, after quoting the text, 
Yb also as II eiy atunes are built up a spiniuai hou^% 
triumph^^^^y ^^olanns, *This is giving free-will a stab 






/ 



U..der the fiftl, rfi, , ^,, ^^ 

t>uddthexnseWe««to, regular 

-even when we attribute to 

lities of animal«, the same an 

before. Thus the ^^ of the 

effect to the eflPect of rage in an 

the work of faney than the exa 

reducing it to the form of a pro 

suppHed by the imagination. 

there is a principle in the sea ] 

swering to rage in animals, hv 

such a principle, and transfers 1 

. y I*^ those cases ^where the 
things perfectly ^eter€^eneou8 t 
founding the idea ^w\th that oi 
subjects we av^e conciparmg are t 
the things spolceim of not only 
but also l3eaT' «l olose reaemblav 
we are xnost ap-t tx> conf o\mA lA 
tute resem\>la.T%ce foir anaVogy- 
the tooth, of SLTi. suc»\Toa\ not on 
the anixnal tlci^a^t; t>xe l:\eaYt ox ^ 
him, l>\3tt, is ailso clti. cfe^ect "^^ 
stmct\ix^^ SLTikd. ov:it.i^ra.xrd. a^ip^^^* 
4hat t;lie »e»xi.^ x^SLixi.e \s give^ 
count. Ja«.t Vf -wret pA:iT«ue ^^ 

animal CT-^a-tAoxi., ^vir^ alaaW ft»^ 
spondins Tg^a«-^» \s \riftn\t.e\y ^ 
renxains ° tV^e saxnet z, t-VW at ^eT\\ 
sities, tlxat. iLt: V« ox^ly pexsox^^ 



readily detecrt the analogy- Ana icy»>& 
^^,_ ice bas reac^hed f* ' 

jl^^^*^*^®^ the analogical n&me is drc^ ^ 

tiJ^4^ i>f it in such case^ eouiids pedantic to unlearned ear** 



^iiatoiiiy who can readily detecrt the awajogy- An*i *^^ 
j^^fort^ the difference bas reac^hed this kogth, in popu*^* 
^„-»^ .1 „«i__:^_i ^^. *_ d j-opped, and the scientifi<^ 



a 



114^4? <^* '^ 111 &4Atii i^ase^ sou no 9 peaamic to unitriij lieu -t** - 
'J'h "J^ *'^® beak of a bird ans^wrers to the tooth af niao, ait* 
j^jj^ aliellof a lobster to the l^ooes of other animaJs- Iftfi*? 
i,g€? »iid office remain the s^i:ne, no direfsity of form ioJ- 
pair^ the analo^r : but we ought from aucb c-xamples to 
jcarn ^^^^ ^*>^" similitude of form doesexhU "<>' *^ regaiJ 
it as the true ground of the c^ampurimu we make, and rf* 
our ^^^^"^ '*^^ same name. 

*4 'jTbuB too when we spe^k of qmiiim of things wK\dl». 
^^.e ^*^*^ ^o^iizable by our senses except in their effects^ 
^e b^^**^^ ^^^ same name on account of a real or supposed! 
atial*^^^' ^"^^ ^^ account of any simiWity in the qualities 
tlietii^^^^^*' which may or may not exist acmrdiri^ ^^ ^^^ 
iki^0^ «t^<^^pe«Ar af are ntfp^ or iem of a Hndred na^tJ-B^ 
Sftgacity* «="^^^ge, fidelity, love, jealousy, revenge, are all 
predi*^***^ K^"^**" animals not less than" of man, although 
they ^^ ^"^^ thmgs or existences in themselves, but certain 
attributes or affections in them, cxbibiting symptoms anct 
producing efi^eeta corresponding with the symptoms ao^ 
effects attendant upon those qualities in ourselws. In 
these *"^*^"^^^^^ *t^^^ ^^^ than in the former, we are 
prone to ^on ound analog^y ^jth resemblance — ^because 
a. these thi^n^ h^ve no form or existence of their omi— 

.x.^ whole essence of ih&^ ^ . • .l - i *- 

^ ' ^ ^\ . *aem consists in their reJatJOfi 

\ ™^ "^^^^^tons he ahke, the min^s ore 



as the 



necessanly^^.^^' «nd we naturaHy slide into that form of 
speaVing ^ ^^^ '^kes no distinction between analogy and 
resembla"*'.^' ^^^^^n then we regard the ^Mfi/ie. as irfeo- 

tical, ^"^^, -^h thr!!\ ," ^^ *^^ "«^«of the respective sm6- 
jectB to «^»»<=^ ^'^^^ ^-'long may be rc..rd.^ « ,K„ «.„.. 



•eiong may be regarded as the same. 



** The «b:go:w» ^^ 
to^eat the c3orir^«^>c>oAi 

c^umcitftnoes^ st:lll 

pH^ed i» ^ls« -'pi 

are liable t:o f&Ll intc 
fairtlker- t^bsuc^ it realV 
often con:kKxiit:;-t,^c3L "fc^y m 

axminsal l>oiiAy^- ^^ 




APi»E»rr>ix. 



he duty of the nraigistrat^ is the same as - 
pvant— that hia time for- instance, his thaim. 
1, should be devoted to the benefit of the 
an, on the other hand» l>ecause the duty 
rards his sovereign coincides in many res] 
y of a child towards Viis parent^ some ^ 

have hastily concluded that the instit nj^^£^^ 
hy is equally founded in nature, and P<^^*^^;^^^ tl^^ 
nherent authority with the parental, ^^^^g:^^^^^^^^"^ 
^iacaurse^ on the Uoctrines of NeeeasUy c^^y^^^ Jf^^r^r 
tion^ note to Disc. III. p, 122 — ISO. 




f'age 130, rC3. 



thm^ 



rst, as to praadmUy of timcy every one knoH«^- ^^i^i 

elancholy incident is the more affecting th«i*^^jjers 
Hence it is hecoTnc^ r^mnirm with stonr-^ *^ 



Hence it is become common with story ^^^s 



it » 

'if 
to 



ley may make a deeper impression on tVve Iwef^^p.. V>a«r» 
uce remarks like these; that the tale^\ii*^^ ^^^'^^ 
w not old, that it happened but Ute\y,or ^^'^^■^^> 
^e, or that they are yet living who had a^^-^* ^^ 
"e r?T' "u *** ^Pro^mity of time rjP^»^>«^V 
^^^n hath"'"'"'^- An event that wiU>^ What 

^ed on the^ long time hence. I have i^^ ^ r^^^ 
ns of his h ^^^*^®^^''» ^^*^^ **»e oratoi: r^m^ ^^A. 
; but we mutr"^; ^y exhibiting some p*^^ 
l^y excited i/^.**^"^«»«>^ledge that pufeaioo, /ufe ^^ 
ne. In th * ^* •^asonings cbnceroin^ an ^ ^^ 
lefortoer, iti^uf^*^^*^ orations there jggr^^. 
ch kind ther ^ ^^Hberatjve for the latfer^T 



l>e. seven ci*. ****y oocaa 



^^^y occasionally be scope k 
" "^ enupnerated are ^^^ 




and have ecivt^l w«i«,i 
or to the j>ast:. ^T^ 

that prolMtbilit:y a^nci ! 

able, when used in :k-^ 
these there is ^o a.cc^e 
principal aistixxotiox^ 
influence of t:l^^ i:>£i.£ 
future, it a.pY>ea.:irs i 
inaportanee, ax^d ^l:^«^ j 

latter mtiU "t^e ^vr^s^^ 
imagine, is, -wo si^y*^ i 

future, iwrl^ioVx s^^yv^ 
and the ^^ast^^ -v<rl:mic^V^ 
neartieaa* ox- x'e^Ysi.^^oK:^ 
other decx-esLs^-^^tx. I 

the first. <2&^^^ sLi:^<3L 3r« i 
interest: x&s^ xk^oxt^ \xm 
sequently -to t:.Va.^ x^ 
dimixmlsh^^ til:^^ otfk^^ 

ad^ax^t;sLS^9 i» \tsk 

mind a.re^ i^*' ^ ^*^ 
sit^xat:.iox^ ^<:> -tV^^ ^^Si' 
tine x>^o«lP^<=^^ Xyxx^s 
alTrea.<3ly^ 

ret;x-o€ 

time :f«J.t^JiLi 




xn^T»^» ^ 
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ttiis Kason that the future is coorfdewdatheprey^^ 
conjecture and uncertainty. 

« Local Connedrion, the 6ftb iA the above e&unentki, 
hath a more powerful effect than pwatimity ©f (ime, 
Duration and space are two tliifi^ (call th^ mtitk^ a 
attrihutes, or what you pleaae> in Soiiie M^pfcts tiamn 
like, aad in some respects the motft uiilike, to one aaether. 
They resemble in continuity, drriaibiMty, atf ftity, m fldr 
heiag deemed essential to the ealfetence o/ other ttfingB, 
Mid in the doubts that hare been taited as to their btfnog 
a real or independent existence of f heii- oWMr They &ga 
in that the latter is permmkeiyt, whereas the vef/ eeam 
of the former oonsisteth in traasitdriQess ; the pwfc of lite 
cAie are a» suecesnve, of the other all co«Kist8Bt. Th» 
greater portions of tinae are aU distiaguwhed by the Bio- 
morable things which have been traasacted in them, the 
Btaaller portions by the reiw>hrti0B« of the hearenly bodKes. 
the partwjns of pfece, great and smaH, (for we do not h«re 
consider the regions of the fixed stars and pbnets,) are 
disti^iahed by the vario»« tracts «f land and water, into 
Whieh the earth is divided and sObdfeWd^ ; the oae diV 
tm^on mtelUgibi^, the other sensibfe; the <«e .hkfly 

"^Xt^ "'^^^^^^^^ '^ «*^- •« ^ ^* — 

firineT!^.J^!S*^ "* *^***' *h»* ^ latter iseoiwMfered « 

* f ™caSr^ f ''*^*^^° ^^-^ ^hef**'^^- ^*° " «"* 
^ppened in k^ ''"o^the notaWfe trawsactioi^wM^ **« 

2e remotet?^^*^ '^h those which ha« happened in 
^fee«m he liVesTT *** ^'^ ^'^'^ *^^ """^ 
f „r«»«r cirt.ni„sta„«. 1'"''** ^^ '"^"^' '*'''^''' ''^ ^^ 
pet^al' relHtionl^ J"°** ^re,«*««*y *^*^ ^y *"' "^ 
f "*" *n^ litttter. Connwdbnof plto^not 
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aflBnity, friendship, acquaintance, being telhw^i^j^ 
countrymen, of the same surname, language, re^^^, 
occupation, and innumerable others. 

** But of all the connexive circumstances, the mostpoir. 

crful is interesty ivhich is the Jast Of all relations^ 

personal relation, by bringing the object very near, most 

enlivens that sympathy which attacheth us to the concern 

of others ; interest in the effects brings the object, if I 

may say so, into contact with us, and makes the mind 

cling to it, as a concern of its own. Sympathy is but a 

reflected feeling, and therefore, in ordinary cases, must be 

weaker than the original. Though the mirror be ever so 

true, a lover will not be obliged to it for presenting him 

with the figure of his mistress, when be bath an oppor- 

tunity of gazing on her person. Nor will the orator place 

his chief confidence in the assistance of the social and 

sympathetic affections, when he hath it in his power to 

arm the selfish. 

'' Men universally, from a just conception of the differ- 
ciice,have, when self is concerned, given a different name 
ta what seems originally the same passion in a higher 
degree. Injury, to whomsoever offered, is to every man 
that observes it, and whose sense of right is not debauched 
by vicious practice, the natural object of indignaiim. 
Indignation always implies resenimenU or a desire of 
^etahat^ing on the injurious person, so far at least as to 

^/llcrn^fT* ""f*^""* *^^ Wong he hath committed. This 
-ixidignation m* tU^ ^ . ^ , i j 

f mankind ^®''^'''' injured, is, from our knowledge 

ee«e-%, s; 'ZT"^ '" ^'^ ""^ ^"^"^ nniversally,but 
finished by ano/r "'^^^g^^. that it ought to be distm- 

Siinated r^^enl VT"^'^'^'^^ ""^ ^ "^'"^^^^ ^^ 

soever exercis^' • V^^^ manner, beneficence, on whom- 

> IS the natural object of our hove; love 
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torn remnants of a body which I have tortured in thy 
service.'' And the Christian wUl come forirard, and say, 
« I knew that thou didst die to save me from such suf- 
ferings and torroents, and that thou only ctMnmandedst me 
to keep my body in temperance, soberness, and chastity, 
and I thought it too hard for me ; and I have accordingly 
brought thee the refuse and sweepings of a body that has 
been corrupted and brutalized in the service of profligacy 
and drunkenness, even the body which thou didst de- 
clare should be the temple of thy Holy Spirit.' The poor 
Indian will, perhaps, shew his hands, reeking with the 
blood of his children, saying ' I thought this was the 
sacrifice with which God was well pleased:' and you, ths 
Chnstmn wUl come forward with blood upon thy bands 
also, I knew that thou gavest thy Son for my sacrifice, 
and commandedst me to lead n.y oSsp^m i" the way of 
r^ rS, \^"' the command was too hard for me, 
to teach them thy statutes and to set them my humble 
ITtS: ^^^^ '^' ^^-» «<> the broad way to destruction, 

enjoy ; but I tt>47,,^ graciously ^:tsZe:f 
those blessings ^ f ^ ^«d to 6»'" ?"" 1. 1 
thought it to? Cdf **^°- »>-t hestowed upn J, 
trou^^, ^y ^ort^t^r S^-Hen, a potion o»^^^^^^^ 



poor Indian, x.o,c.^ oan pte^^^,!?-. 

done could T^e>,e^T ,^ v «^ ^ 

thou heavy-l^a^^, axxd 1 V^^^^Xt - 

*hou, for ^Ko«x a.\l was ^^^^d 
thy lifel- Wolfe-* Scrl^ 

P- STx — anrs. 



S«p>-pose xt: -were sudde*' 



yy 



re 



,<al 



yoxi, t:Hat l^e, strxA lie alone ^^ ^ 
of tVki^ ^siirtVfc^ ^vv^cls AestitieA 
Itede^tt^er's at:onexrieTit, and 

was lost-^ ax^dL lost to aU «*^T 

wovilca. l3e tiYie fiYst sexisation ^^^^ 
tlie iri*:^l.l\^^x^cie. Xt is indeed P]^ 
thinlsL t:\^sit: siW Viis fears resp^ctu 
no^vir :i:^o Tcnor^ ^ tiViat aW tbe lO^ 
rois^^^virm^^ otf tiVie li.eaTt-— a*^ 
risinx^ "v^ritWixik vis ^wlienevet 

fiitu:ri^y, to feel tliat aW ^^^ 

ever, ^o Ulx^o^wt tAiat be s^^ 

sunsl^lx^e o*" t:lii-e love of God^ 
all ^Yii^Ls slntoulci r^ot call tort 
aeli^Vm^ r 'k>x:it: if yoi* wish tne 
Hi«s^ ^c:> *« ^^^ v^iiaertiess. 
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look for it among the beasts of the field than among the 
ruined species to which you belong; unless indeed the 
Almighty, in pity to your desolation, should send his 
angels before the appointed time, that you might leara to 
forget in their society the outcast objects of your former 
sympathies. But to go abroad into human 80ciety,-to 
walk amongst beings who are now no longer your fellow- 
creatures,-to feel the charity of your common nature 
rising m your heart, and to have to crush it within you 

tcomlT? T"^ ^^''^ your hand to perform one of 
the common kindnesses of humanity, and to find it withered 
by the recollection, that however you may mitigate a 
present p^ang, the everlasting pang is irreversible; to tarn 

cZ To bC anHo '*'"'" "'*''^"" "^'"" ^" J!T rl 
and for ever) Z'!^""^ <--hope and trust^lK,th here 
at all events it ^ P?!**P« »t would be too much for you , 

of pain .ithin the f^wf "^ ^"™"' ''''^' ". ' T 

which you would nr? ""^'^ °' '""" endurance, to 

companion on your v 't"^^'' '^«* y°" '"^^'\^"' T 

manLnsofhapp°;!j""i^y "^^ f-»» *^^* ""'' ''.W 

the angel who broj^f " ?"* «"Ppose, at that moment,tba 

you that there are t-**'" ^''^^ intelligeBce returns to tel 

be saved,-that h^ w 'l^ ""P"" *«« «*'* '^° T ^ 

perhaps he was you;** '"'''^ mistaken, no »«"« h*'''' 

throne of grace ^l^''^''^^^^ angel, and darted from be 

without wafting ,„7»^ '^- intellii^U of yo- -f-f 

no matter how,,^/'^**' 'he fate of the rest of n«.nk/fl4- 

beings upon the ear^th ^.*^^«« *» tell yo" that thereare 

Redeemer's love T^ ^^o are wifMr* the reach of yo« 



«. now before :-""d of yo« „™^.b.. «' •<,««: 



^^^t would ^^** 



tnincl 

and se 
thoix H 
p. S91- 



Ix^ X3x 



€3let;ect;ed 9 
m ea.xxixB ^ -"*^ 

and l>y coxx^. 
no ^exms^ ^*^ 
t;lxox-e ^« ^«^ "^'•^ 
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another, when he cannot so properly be said to use meta- 
phor, as to talk in metaphor, or rather when from meto. 
phor he runs into allegory, and thence into enigma, iis 
words are not the immediate signs oi his thou^t; they 
are at best but the signs of the signs of his thought. His 
writing may then be called, what Spenser not unjustlj 
styled his Fairy Queen, a perjpetual aUegory or dark cm- 
ceit. Most readers will account it much to bestow a trao- 
sient glance on the literal sense, which lies nearest; but 
will never think of that meaning more remote, which the 
figures themselves are intended to signify- It is no wrader 
then that this sense, for the discovery o{ which it is neces- 
sary to see through a double veil, shpuld, where it is, more 
readily escape our observation, and that where it is wanting 
we should not so quickly miss it." **•»•♦*»» 
" There is, in respect of the two meanings, considerable 
variety to be found in the tropical Style. In just allegory 
and similitude there is always a propriety, or, if you choose 
to call it, congruity, in the literal sense, as well as a dis- 
tinct meaning or sentiment suggested, which is called the 
figurative sense. Examples of this are unnecessary- Again, 
where the figurative sense is unexceptionable, there is 
sometimes an incongruity in the expression of the literal 
sense. This is always the case in mixed metaphor, a thing 
not unfrequent even in good writers. Thus, when Ad- 
aison remarks that « there is not a single view of human 
nature, which is not sufficient to ewUnguUh the 8e(d» of 
pride, he expresses a true sentiment somewhat incongru-, 
ousy, or the terms ea^Hnguish and seedB here meta, 
P etL K-**" '**** suitTach other. In Uke manner, 
*'*^«loved'?r!i "^^ incongruous in the mixture of tropes 

^ ng less than the hearfs rf his people wjU content » 



patriot Pri„c.«, ^„r ^^^^ 
It IS estel>li«i^^^ *>5i.^« * 
But m «eit:l^er «^ ^¥^««e , 
the expression tMji^t ^ti^ ^p», 
times, indeed^ ^l^e litie:K-a.\ 
surdity. ^W^lmexx ttfcis is t: 

it is Tiatxiral. :£o^r "tVa.^ *r^si.ci^ 
sometliing x^t^^L^^kt i^ - -Ekz^-mr \ 
even J list; s^x^tixx^^^ic^-t^ ^wil 
'W^lien no s\Jtd:^ T:^\d<3.^x^ ^€^^I^&s 
first vie-^^r csor^'^T'^y^c^l 'to> €3^ 
riglitly OTH -r^'ft.^c:::^'tV«:>Tr». c3l^x^o 
fied tlnsLt^ 3Z>«3 :E*Wes :n.^s\tVkex 
to tKirxW^ ^VkCLt^ :t^v^V>^^TC^s -wr 

Sue ^wrViat^ lck« a-ottxji sLlXy ^fac 
it is ir«Y^ossVV3\et ^« el^xc^it^ i 
may 3x:i^^^y >:>« s^y^«^ /^^' 
port, lt3«.t: -9jM^nm,^a,'n.^^Mrm.^ :ix^ ^ 

to co«.«o«.«.^ ^^« ^e^rx^s « 




ut:ive^y :fa.\se- 



^wo. Mm«\^e «e^<e« 



•\^t^ 



^^-^^^t-fe^i 



^\^^^ ^WO^^S"- ; 






'"fh. that on hearioR th« 

*''«•• hat it is true, or thlt*! .'^^^'^^^ w^ can^^*^ it* 
rsti7^^^P^--oun:LVK^^- Thus, w^^ say 

bk it Jl » ^"^ eternity in ♦^ ' °^ harmoniz^, ^=*^ tbe 
Thl ^"*^^^ ^"P^rtinenf t^ ^ «^*^ quality/ X ^« the 

popular 1„ therefore x>r!r i^**"*'^ ^ «V «*.,— ^^- - 




( 



" "^-<i li'' ^*»-?o' ''''"P'"" "^--^ i 
*^« te.^ V 2^ ^«ting wherein ^^ 

frequently occu;^- *' 




kl 



things wKioH ar« 
the mind is „ T *^*^ * 
notions whi^h "^^;^«- 
co»e una^r tl.i« ^^ 
are numeTx>us i«^ *=*«**• 
chv^nrch^ state, C€>9^^^^ 

will ocmsiaei-afoly -- 
cewed by an x««»*m^ 
fcjeades, (as vear-^r <:>:rt, 
consequently ««:i^»:aiv«>«-«fcX 
served eitlie^ V>y l>=k*3ase, 
one sense of tiV.,^ t«:rx» 
into suclx a-T>T»^x«ia.t:i«z.xms » 
It deserves oxa.^ n.c»t\«=e . 
danger of terx«i«^a.tii.«s i' 
the same -wwott^L Yma.^e soi 
they ha-vei Tcxoxxe- 31^^ -t\ 

aflanity, tlxes -tTra.Tcxs.VtV<3x>. -^ 
ta^iiig a- >^^x-y -wr\.«3L^ s-t:ex>9 i 

danger- of ^ it \»» V>esi.dei 
the o'b^^^T'vsk.t^xoxx of -O:^^ x 
.ca.u8^ of ^L^<5«5-]g>-tiox», -wtiii 

** ITlx^, *.T:^\xr«3L skx^d last 
spe<sm^^ «>f «50'«3c*-^f>o^v'tior*a 
illvi.si«>»:a. t»y- -fclrxet efct»-»Jise *>* 
emX*l«>ye<a- axre -ve-*-y al^st 
extensive si^^c*ifi^««.t\on- 1 
ari«e^T^ fr<^x«. ^V>« ^^*''''!„ 
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(equently requires the more extensive ^^^^^ "%3^1edg^ 
ind that would rightly apprehend it, the ^fc^^^^^j-e H 
re of indistinctness and obseurity. Thus ^^::^^2^ ^veord 
aore distinctly apprehended, by the mind *^^4r^,^jj the 
jstf beast than aftimaiy animal than bein^^^^ ;B^^ 

in what are called abstract subjects, a still ,^^j^^^t^r 
obscurity, than that arising from the *V-^5^i,^jjr 
of the most general terms. Names mui^%; j^^^ ^^^ - 
o those qualities as considered abstractl3^^ ^^hti^^ 
ibsist independently, or by themselves, hu^ r r^hi^^ 
te the generic characters and the specific difffe^^^^^^^^^ 
rs. And this leads to a manner which is fa 
s remote from the common use of speed: 
-e must be of more difficult conception.'' (1 
p. 102, 103.) 

truly to be regretted that an author wh- 
so justly on this subject, should withirv ^^^«^.- 

o strikingly exemplify the errrors he has be^^ ^>vv<5i^ 
by mdulging in a declamation against l-ogi^^^i.^^^^^^^ 
not even to himself have conveyed any ^^^^^^ 

was -o'r^^L'^^^ '^"' " ^^^ ^^- ^^^ T "^^""^^ 

absolute indiff ' *^** *^** ^^ °^^ 

that a felt r"? '° ''"'*' ""^ ""°'-''' '^^ 
'"^« premises ^^^°" "^""^^ ^^ ^°^'^"^ 

t» he was awar' ^*'**'^' 'S°?ra«t as he ira* 
fledged, that ,*'*^ ^^ ™ another p/ace -^f^ ^ 

""-'ely that a fal 
5 T>remiss, s- 

sulcus object! 
'^'^wg at all . ^^* He seems to have haa 

' *^^ough, lite the ajjthors he 




( 



Pledged, that tW • 

merely that a * *® "°^ *^**®' ""' ^• 

5 premiss, sin *^^ conclusion could be p,^ 
diculous obi ^^. *^** would evidently be a 




^^ess of wlaat, \\e ^^ws 



^ivicled, and \>e^ 
tlrxG xdglit l\aT\c3 
Mditli Imis xod, s 
dreri of XsrajeY 

^what in tV^^ 

Yock. into SL 

rently, sipea 

indeedi ^r-ea. 

t;ion. IBuit: 

in. Iiis svi.x>^ 

of time X^o 
the rest « 
like x:is-» ^ 

and &^:i^ 

.yv^liicsln. 

^«iri*' 
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are not called up<m to save a people. But we are caUed 
upon to save ourselves, and he zaill give us a power over 
the rebelUous world that is within us. Stretch forth but 
your hands in faith and sincerity to God, and surely he 
will separate between you and your lusts. He will divide 
the tumultuous sea of your passions, and open for you a 
way to escape from your enemies into the land of eternity. 
He will cause the waves thereof to stand still and harmless 
on your right hand and on your left, and make you to 
walk m safety and unhurt through the overflowings of 
ungodhness, which, ^^^out his Lntrdling arnn, would 
have drowned your souls in perdition and destruction. 
Be ye never so faint and wearrin the wUdemess of sin, 
yet rf m humility you s^i^ ' your breast, and say, 
God be merciful to «« a sinneH he will melt the stony 
hear^ withm you, and turning it into a fountain of piety 
t7^ T *° "^*» -«d W to your Maker-refresh 
Zl ::^LXn™^ "^'^- °^ ^^e Jmfort of the Spirit, 
tTlriife^"«^°" ^y its power for your pilg^n)-^ 
^Tsl Lect^^'* ^-*^ Co^seofHulsean Lectures 

ovrrr^dr^'C^h^aW "^ '"""^ ^^^ -^ ^^"" ""^^2 
of the Sacred offl ' ***** discharging ^^-''"^^"^^iC 
decorum, I shaSr- ''*" Reading^tbe Liturgy -th d 
some parts of ,^/^^^ enter into f .^ioute exam»a«on^ 
accompanied by «,^?-"'-«> and afterwards dehverrt^je.' 
a short time, ^^r^^f^-^ks as will e«.able th^ B.*^^ 
master of the whole '** *«°derate p^i^^' *° ""^ 

"^"'"'--iilbe,,, ,,plainthe«.^ 

"Necessary to ^^^ 




which you ^ili , 

course. THey " 

emphatic Morels ^^ ^"^ ^^ 

the GreeU, C"3. ' "^ "^^'^io; 

" The otHer. ^^ ..., - 

for whicH I ^h^ll^^^';::^ 

" For th« -Ixo^^it*.^ 

thus '. ^«S^ 7 : 

^J For tHe se^csoxici^ d. 

lines, as tl^xas =, 
" A^TKex^ X 

dwelt: on soxn._ ^, 

zoxital o^ex^ r.Vk« ^y\l 

a curve t:xa.:rx^e<X ^:^-^ 
short ix^ l^r"o^«z^^L;y» 

folio-win^ vn.£i,xkxk^x 
^* * 3Z>ear^l;y Xz^eX 
sundx-3r x^^^^^=^^^ '•^^ 
sins sL-nd "^wrxc^T;^^^ 
nor crXok.^ -tVk^xir 

t:air&^ fc:>x-^iL-v-^x:kc 
M:ier'c^3r - ^^^-r^d 
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his most holy word, aoa to ask those things that are re- 
quisite and necessary, ^, ^^„ ^^^ ^^^ body as tba soul. 
Wherefore 1 pray and l^eseech you, as many as are here 
present to accompany xne with a pure heart and humble 
voice to the throne of ♦i,^ u i »a., 

^ ■^ oi the heavenly grace, saying after 

me- 
et In the latt-or -.^ 

with « u ^^'^ **^ *^ fi«t perkx?, ' but confess 
*o'S* endThatT ^^^^y P^nitent^d obedient heart, 

bvhia infinite ^L^^!"*^ °^'*^°' ^*>'"«''^™««« °^ *^^ '^'"'' 

fitted T , '»ess and mercy,' there are several faults 

comt«»»"^- In the fi^»«. i , <. . , ,• 

the vrord » heart * place, the four epithets preceding 

in a toonotone, dis *^** '*"'idl«d t<^tber, and pronounced 

the sense ; wherea^'^^^*^^^ *° *^^ ^^' ^"^ enervating to 

other, ought to be^^ ^^^^ ^°'*** ™™^ '" ^°''*'^ *^^^ ^^^ 
notes in tflfe v^^f^ . *»arked by a proportion-al rising of the 

a note used as Woul^ ** ^" *^^ ''"**' **'^'^^ should he snch 
jggt.^« with an K » declare it at the same time to be the 
&c. At first view*^ ^^' ^**^V penitent and obedient heart,' 
and ' lowly,' are s ^^^y appear, that the words ' humble' 
tainly implies a ^^^^^^^^^i but the word ' Jowly,' cer- 
word ' humble.* "T-u**^^ degree of humiliation than the 
stronger import th ^ ^°»"d 'penitent' that follows, is of 
signifying a perfect .^^^^^er ; and the word ' obedient,' 

sequence of our hum^^*^*****" *° the will of God, in con- 
climax. But if |.|j^ * *ation and repentance, furnishes the 
panied by a suitabl^ *=*»»»ax in the words be not accom- 
cannot be made manif * '** ^^^ °°t^ °^ *^^ ^°'*'^' '* 

sentence, ' to the ^^d Tu*' ^^ ^^^ following Y^^ of the 
the s^mc" there a^ ***** We ^ay obtain' foT^veness of 
words end, obtain^ ^a^^^l ^hree, emphase^ ^\ ^ *^ 
md the only en,phatie^* ^^^^^ there sho«l^ "?, "^1 
over; whereas it x^ ^^^^y fo^^- V^^'^^T V»^^ 

** should b/^-?^^^» '« ^^ id that rr. 



tnay obtain forgiveness of tY\e ^ 
obtain, and/orgivewess, closely tog 
them, both to the prejudice of 
&c. &c. 

" I shall now read the whole, i 
commended ; and if you will giv 
you will be reminded of the mJ 
practise in your private reading 
thren!=The Scripture moveth 
acknowledge and confess our mai 
and that we should not dissemb 
the face of Almighty God' oi 
conffes them' with an humble' Ic 
heart' to the end that we ma^ 
same' by his infinite goodness ai 
we ought at ^11 times' humblj 
before G6d^' yet ought we most 
assemble and meet together' to i 
benefits we have received at h 
most worthy praise" to hear' h 
ask those things' which are requ 
for the body' a& the sdul'" Wh 
you' as m^ny as are here presen 
pure heart' and humble voice' to 
grace' saying,' &c.'' Sheridan, 
The generality of the rema 
which each passage of the Li 
correct ; though the mode reco 
proposed end is totally different 
the present treatise. In some ] 
is mistaken as to the emphatic 
Prayer, he directs the following: 
" thy will' be done' on earth' 

c c 
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the emphasis oa the wofds ^*be" and ^^is;" thes^, how* 
ever, are not the emphatic words, and do not even ewiH, 
in the original Greek, but are supplied by the translator; 
the latter of them might, indeed, be omitted altogether 
without any detriment to the sense ; *^ thy will be done, as 
in Heaven, so also on earth,'' which is a tn(Mre literal trans- 
lation, is perfectly intelligible. A passage in the second 
Commandment again, he directs to be read, according 
indeed to the usual mode, both of reading and pointing 
it,— ^^^ visit the sins of the fathers' upon the children' unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that \Ajbt me ;" 
which mode of reading destroys the sense, by making a 
pause at *^ children,**^ and none at ^^ generation C for this 
implies that the third and fourth generations, who suffer 
these judgments, are themselves such as hate the Lord, 
instead of being^erely, as is meant to be expressed, the 
children of such ; ^^ cf them that hate me,^ is a genitive 
not governed by "generation,"" but by "children:"" it 
should be read (according to Sheridan'^s marks) ^^ visit the 
»ins of the fathers' upon the children imto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me r*" i. e. " visit the 
sins of the fathers who hate me, upon the third and fourth 
generations of their descendants."" The same sanction is 
given to an equally common fault in reading the fifth 
Commandment ; " that thy days' may be long in the land' 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee :"" the pause should 
evidently be at " /owg*,"" not at " land,"" No one would say 
in ordinary conversation, " I hope you will find enjoyment 
in the garden'— which you have planted." He has also 
strangely omitted an emphasis on the word "covet,"" in 
the tenth Commandment. He has, howev^*, in the nega- 
tive or prohibitory commands avoided the common fault 
of accenting the word " nof" And here it may be worth 






AVP^^^>^^- ..^^ ^^'^ tk V 



labile to remark, that in some <^^^^^e ^^ ;} ^ V 
be made the emphatic word ; O- ^- ^^^i^^^i*^'^'' t| 
tion be affirmative, the " not^ if ^^^ i^P'^^U^ »> 
proposition may be considered as ^ ^u^^*^ ih 
tradictary. If, e. g. it had been ^ Af^et^^^ ^ f 
ought to steal or not, the common ^^A ' ; 
that, would have been rightly proti^ j ^^^ 
not steal:*" but the question being? steal' 

forbidden to do, the answer is, that 

them, « thou shalt not steair In such ^ ^^^ 

proposition is considered as opposed, ^^*' ^^ 

dictory, but to one with a different Predicai 

tion being, not, which Copula (negative o 

shall be employed, but what shall be affirme 

the subject : e. g. " it is lawful to beg ; but 

in such a case, the Predicate will be the ( 

not the Copula. 

One fault worth noticing on account of 

is the placing of the emphasis on " neigh 

and tenth Commandments; as if ther 

persons precluded from the benefit of 

One would think the man to whom o 

the parable of the good Samaritan, bar 

mode of delivery, by his asking " anc 

bour."^ 

The usual pronunciation of one p 

Creed" is probably founded on son 

the sense of it': " The holy Cathc 

munion of Saints,*" is commonly re 

distinct articles ; instead of the lat 

an explanation of the former: 

Church, [viz.] the Communion of 

^ See Sir Peter King's History o 
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Antitbe8iB,p.'w•^^. ii.§. 14. 
A priori, C^^S^^^^^'^P-*-^^- "- 

Approach, (arg^«^«^t by>) p. i. 

Argumeot (distinguished €tqxxx 

proposition,) p. i. ch. i. %. 3. 
Arrangement, (of argumeiit:s,> 

p. i. ch. iii. i 3. 

^ of words, p. iii- 

cb. i. §• 3- a^^ ^^- "• ^- ^ ^ - 
Basbfolness, (in puhUc spealc- 

Cau«^' (^'^"''''' ^"""^'^ ^' ^ 

cb.ii-^-^- o>, ^ 

Cbances, (calculation of,> X>. 

cb.ii-§-4. . 

Character, (of SpeakerOP^. 

ch. i. §• 2. and cb. iii. §. ^ - 



Clixiaax, p. ii- ^^ 

Con^parison, C^** 

stny feeliog>^ 

. or ^ 

ii. §. 3. 
C3oxKxpositio^«^ » 
oil. ii. %• ^ 
C3 oxicisene^^ 
C3 OTiclusioi»- 

'X>- i- cl*' 
C3oii.sciouS 

C3onvicti<^ 

rersu 
dJr-owde 

X>irect 

i- §• 1 

i. Efie 
c 
ii. El« 
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Emphasis, p. iv* ch. ii. %• 2. 
Energy (of Style)» p. iii. ch. ii. 

%. 1, &c. 
Epithets, p. iii. cb. ii. §. 4. 
Example, p. i. ch. ii. %. 6. 
Experience, (Ar^ment from,) 

p. i. ch. ii. ^. 6. 

- Authority derived 

from, p. ii. ch. iii. §. 5. 



iii. ch. ii. 



General terms, p. 

§.1. 

Good- will, (essential to the '' Perspicixity , p. iii. ch. i J. 2, &c. 

Speaker's character,) p. ii. Personification, p. iii. cLiij. 3. 



N^nmber of words, (energy de- 
penden t on ,) p. iii. ch. ii. §• "^ • 

Objections, p. i. ch. iii. §. 6. 
Oratory, (spurious,) p. iii. ch. i. 
§. 4, 5, 6. 

Parity of reasoning, p. i. ch. ii. 

§.6. 
Party-Spirit, p. ii. cb. iii. §. 3. 
Passions, p. ii. ch. L §. 2. 
Periods, p* iiL ch. ii. §* 1^> 



ch. iii. §• 3. 

Illostratioo, p. i. ch. ii. §. 7. ^nd 

ch. lis. §- 2* 
Indirect (Argument), p. i. ch. ii. 

|, L and ch, iii. §. 6. 
Induction, p. i. ch. ii. ^. q^ 
Instruction (distinguished from 

Conviction strictly so called), 

p. i. ch. i. §• ^' 
Integrity (of the speakerVcha- 

racter), p* "• ^h. iif^ §^ 3 
Interrogation, p. iii. ch. H. |, j^ 
Ironical form^ P- '^ cli. iii. §. 6. 

Loose sentences, p, m^ ^j^ ..^ 

j^^taphor, p. iii- c^- ii. §. a 
jVletonymy, p- "»• *. ii, ^^ ^ 



Persuasion, (analysis oQ p* ii* 

ch. i. §• 1. 
Plain, (ambiguity of the word,) 

p. iii. ch. i. §. 3* 
Plausible, p. i. ch. n. §. 2. 
Poetry, (characteristic of,) p. 

iii. ch. iii. §. 3. 
Prolixity, p. iii. eh. i. j. 2. and 

ch. ii. g^ 7. 
Proper terms, pu iii. ch. ii J. 1. 
Propositions, (to find,) parti. 
eh. i. ft. 3. 

Readings, p. i^. ^h. i. §. 3. and 
ch. iii. §.1. 

^Recapitulation, p. i. ch. iii. 4. 7. 
Recitation, p. iv.eb,iv.S. 2. 
Refutation, p. i. eh. iii, §.6. 
Repetition, (eondiicivo to per- 



Sequeoce, (physieal and \o- ^ 

gical,) p. i. ch. ii. §. 3. 
Sign, p. i. ch. ii. §. 3. 
Simile, p. iii. ch. ii. §. 3. 
Sound, (imitative,) p. iii. ch. ii. 

§.5. 
Speaking, (distinguished from 

Reading,) p. iv. ch. i. §.3. 

andch. iii. §. 1. 
Substantives, (excessive use of,) 

p. iii. ch. ii. §• 8. 
Suggestive (Style), p. iii. ch. ii. 

§.9. 
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